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ICONOCLAST (cheers) : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen, — ^In the task which I have to per- 
form it is more than possible — ^nay, it is very pro- 
bable — that I shall utter tliat which, clashing as it 
iwill and must with that which your education, and 
all the circumstances that have surrounded you from 
yoar birth upwards, have taught, will probably make 
yoa feel as though I were to some extent wantonly 
and wilfully hurting your feelings. But remember 
we are here not for the mere purpose of the moment, 
not for the mere sake of the excitement produced by 
the clashing of two men's arms in a sort of tourna- 
ment. We are here that we may coolly and calmly 
state to each other our thoughts — ^to tear in pieces 
what each other may say, in the hope that when 
we have torn aJl the fringe off the word-play, naked 
truth may remain as a jewel for the whole of us. 
My only wish, object, thought, and purpose is that 
the truth may come out. For this alone I work 
and speak, for I know when a man has in his hand 
a fact he possesses a mighty lever with which he 
may move every obstacle, however great it may 
be. As I am striving for the truth, I ask that 
I may find fair-play in stating to you what I 
think freely and fearlessly. I claim the right to 
utter my thoughts, while I do so with earnestness 
and honesty of purpose. (Cheers.^ The subject 
of this evening is " the God of ttie Bible." It is a 
most important point, and I wish you to examine 
it in the same spirit that you would examine the 
god of the Koran, of the Vedas, or of any other 
sacred book. Treat it for the moment in the same 
light as if it were the book of Mormon, the Koran, 
or any other indifferent book. You have it pre- 
sented to you. Let us examine it and see 
what it is. Do not hiss my statements or my> 
reverend friend's — ^hear both, and decide if you 
can on the right one. (Hear, hear.) My notions are 
very different from those of the gentleman opposed' 
to me. My mode of expressing my opinions will 
be very different from his. There are many things 
to be considered in dealing with a subject of 
this kind as it should be dealt with. Conscious as 
I am of the fact which has been especially enforced 
upon me these few weeks, I do not feel so confi- 
dent as I might in addressing so many of you. 
However unable I may be fiiBy to do justice to 
what I have in hand, however incompetent to the 
task, however my imperfect education may 
render me unable to do the justice to the 
subject that my reverend friend will do, you 
will do me this justice, that I am, if there be a 
God, what Gml has made me. But possess- 
ing the reason, power, and capability hQ has given 
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me, if, as my friend tells you, he is all powerfal, 
he gave me tiie power I possess, I am ndng it as 
he gave it me. I shoiUd blaspheme his handi- 
work, if I were to say it is bad work. I am sim- 
ply using such power as I possess, whether you 
consider me a bold blasphemer or a young, but ear- 
nest man desiring to arrive at the tmth. I am to 
submit that the God of the Bible is a God of a 
particular character, and that his character as 
there detailed is revengefrd, inconstant, unmer- 
ciful, unjust. I know this will clash with many 
of your ideas. But what idea have you formed of 
God ? You were taught in your cradle, before you 
could utter words, to clasp your hands — ^to kneel, to 
pray before you knew what prayer meant and be- 
fore you knew the meaning of words. At school, 
in every book, you found the word God. It was 
connected with everything. You heard perpetu- 
ally of the hand of God, the finger of God, the 
works of God. The school was followed up by the 
college and the church. The word has been thus 
impressed upon you day after day till it has seemed 
to be part of that to which it is only an addition. 
It is token for an innate idea, and the man who 
doubts it is said to blaspheme. But now we have 
to deal not with this word or with that, but the 
character of the God of the Bible as detailed in 
this bpok. By these words, we are to judge. I 
may be told that I judge harshly of these words, 
and that some of them are not now capable of 
bearing the same meaning as they once <&d. We 
may be told that these words were addressed to a 
debased and ignorant people. But surely God 
who revealed his will to man should have used 
language true and applicable to all times. Butwho 
shall thus blaspheme, who shall pretend to say, 
God's people in God's time, were incapable of 
understan<£ng God's language as it should be 
understood? Who shall say that God, who they tell 
us made the world, the God who, as the^ tell us, 
revealed this book to guide men to everlasting hap- 
piness, who shall dare say he gave forth a revelation 
in such language as he must have known the world 
would some time have grown above and beyond ? 
Surely he would be a bold man who said so — bolder 
tiian I, who shall take the words for what they 
mean, and from that meaning endeavour to de- 
duce my proposition. The first text I will submit 
to you is Genesis, chap. vi. ver. 1 to 7 inclusive :-— 
" And it came to pass, when men began to multi- 
ply on the face of the earth, and daughters were 
bom unto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men tiiat they were fedr ; and thaj^ 
took them wives of «lL^\fts3sx'^^l ^"^^ ^>i5>Sw'^'^ 



Lord said, My spirit shall not always stave with 
man for that he also is flesh : yet his days shall be 
an hundred and twenty years. There were giants 
in the earth in tliose days; and also after that, 
when the sons of God came in unto tlie daughters 
of men, and they bare cliildren to them, the same 
became mighty men which were of old, men of re- 
nown. And God saw tliat the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thou^ts of his heart was only evil continu- 
ally. And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. 
And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I 
have created from the face of the earth ; both man, 
and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of 
the air ; far it repe&teth me that I have made them." 
My questioi^ to-night is not, is this book a reve- 
latioii ftom Ofod ? My question is not, have men 
misrepresented the Deity in this book ? My ques- 
tion is not, is part of this book a forgery and the 
rest a reality ; is part untruth, and the rest truth ? 
But my qu^on is. Is the God of the Bible as. pic- 
tured here what I say he is ? And now from this 
terrible pre&ce, what shall we add? Can any man 
tell me that the picture of a whole world, of all its 
inhabitants, all living, breathing, moving things 
suddenly destroyed, is not at least a tremendous 
punishment, which should strike us with horror 
and amazement? Any man of thought, with even 
one partiole of what we call the feelmgs of huma- 
nity within him, will at least be sorry mat so many 
should so die—will think upon it, and what led to 
it, why it was, and. what God intended by it. We 
here have not the mere act of a man, but the re- 
presentation of God. And this representation is 
not only not in accordance with some other parts 
of scripture, but contrary to the best human con- 
ceptions in relation to the Deity. In this book, 
where man's highest aspirations should be sur- 
passed, and his noblest thoughts transcended, we 
find the order reversed. The whole of the attri- 
butes of Deily are impugned, and the arrange- 
ments of divine intelligence are represented, not 
even after the manner of human wisdom, but of 
human folly. You have a picture of a Deity 
^Genesis, ohap. 1, v. 31) who only a little while be- 
fore reviews his work of creation, and pronounced 
bis opinion that everything was very good ; this, 
of oonrse, included man ; yet in a short period the 
same Deify looks round and declares that man is so 
bad that " he repented that he had made man on 
tiie earth, and it ffrieved him at his heart ;" and in 
consequence God, to relieve himself from this 
sonroe of grief, determined to destroy eveiy 
lifing thing, and he did destroy them by deluge, 
fiff'it lepented him that he had made them, 
because man was so very wicked. Repented ! and 
this of the God of the Bible, who can never repent ! 
Either Ood foreknew man's wickedness, and was 
always grieved, or God has not foreknowledge. 
But what could be the object, what effect, what 
good, what usefulness, attends this tremendous 
punishment, this sweeping away of man and beast 
too? **The thoughts of men's hearts were evil 
continually;" therSore God destroyed both man 
and beast. I don't know whether the b^bsts were 
affected in a similar way. " It repented him that 
he had made man, and it grieved him at his heart." 
l$hat causes grief? Is it that which has always 



been known, or is it not when misfortune comes 
suddenly upon ns ? We lose a dear friend, or fail 
in an undertsddng, and we grieve. But God, before 
ever he created tlie world — if he created it at all — 
foreknew tlie wickedness of man. The knowledge 
must have brought witli it the grief, and if God 
was grieved when he knew of man's wickedness, 
after it occurred he must have been equally 
grieved when ho foreknow it before its occurrence. 
Therefore, cither the grief affects God not at all, or 
it equally affects him the whole time he has know- 
ledge of tiie circumstances. No doubt there was 
some good reason for their destruction, but it does 
not appear on the face of llie Bible. Man's 
thoughts are evil, man's deeds wicked ; therefore 
God destroys both man and beast. And why? 
All punishment, to be useful, should have me 
effect of preventing a recurrence of the evil. Had 
the deluge such an effect? Did God expect it 
would have such an effect ? I need not go over the 
details of the flood. You will remember that, with 
the exception of one family, every living being is 
destroyed. This tremendous punitive aot, mnai 
strike every one with horror and astonishmentr— 
did it produce the effect desired? Man was 
wicked before the flood, and so conscious was the 
Deity of the uselessness of the punishment^ thai 
immediately after he had destroyed the whole hu* 



man family he says, " I will no more destroy 
because the deeds of his heart are evil continuallj." 
But God made man — so they say — God made mm 
with the powers he possessed. God made him 
what he was, in his own image, surrounded by dr- 
oumstancos which he contr<3led. Ere man was 
created, ere tiie imiverse was made, God knew that 
man should sin. God foreknew this terrible pun- 
ishment of old and young, cxf grey-haired men and 
children scai'ce able to prattle. God foreknew all 
should bo destroyed, that man and beast should all 
be swept away. • He foreknew all this and the use- 
lessness of this terrible punishment He knew 
that Noah, tiie best amongst these wicked men, 
would be so httie affected by this terrible punish- 
ment — ^if it ever happened — that immediately after 
he leaves the ark, he inaugurates his new life with 
an act of fooiishness, if not of crime. Will you tell 
me that this God of the Bible is a God ot love, of 
mercy, the Father to us all — did he aot according 
to your conceptions of right and wrong, of human 
kindness, love, and truui ? He made man, sur- 
rounded him by circumstances, the effect of which 
he foreknew, and was all powerful to control. " I 
the Lord, do all these thmgs ; I make peace and 
create evil." God could have kept man pure, 
holy, free from sin. My friend will not deny that. 
Man, a puny creature, on a little planet amongst 
innumerable planets in the universe, God could 
have kept him as he wished. But the deity places 
man where man does that which he cannot help, and 
for doing that which he cannot help, God punishes 
him. And having punished him he repeoples the 
earth and aUows a recurrence of precisely similar 
circumstances. If any of you had with foreknow- 
edge built a house upon a sandy foundation, and it 
fell, you would blame yourselves or others for care- 
lessness in yourwork. But when it had once failed, 
would you rebuild of precisely the same mate- 
rials, in precisely the same place, and^on no better 
foundation? Would this be carelessness, ignoraoca 



or what? Yet you tell me that God, the all-mse, 
all powerful, made exactly the same state of things, 
producing, as every one would see, the same re- 
sult. You tell me that he made man susceptible of 
evil, that he made evil which caused man to fail, 
that he punished man for that which he could not 
help. You teU me that he agam placed man in pre- 
cisely the same circumstances to bring upon iiim 
eternal punishment for that which he could not by 
any possibility avoid. Is this wise ? Surely this 
was never revealed by 6od. Surely I am not 
doing wrong when I tell you that the God of the 
Bible is not the God which you or I would fashion 
in our own minds. They do not represent him as 
a poet would picture him, a being grand, great, 
noble, and supremely good, that every one must re- 
vere, despite himself. But they pictmre him not 
only so that the infidel may carp and cavil, but so 
that even the most ignorant man at the town pump 
may tell you he thiims better than his God thought. 
Do you tell me that was revealed by God in an ig- 
norant age, and to an ignorant people ? I tell you 
you blaspheme. If he be God, and if he revealed 
his will to men, he would have revealed it in such 
words and in such power that the mightiest intel- 
lect would have confessed ite truth. Will you tell 
me that my Mend's brain will go higher than the 
Deity? You would blaspheme S you did, and if I 
did, I should be deiiounced for my scoffing. But 
what have you here ? We have a mighty edifice 
erected, we see it fall, we deplore it; we look 
upon it after the loss of human life, and we find 
exactly the same things happening again, which 
God in his infinite wisdom could have prevented, 
if he had chosen. If God had fore-knowledge at 
the time of creation he must have known that man 
would become bad, and it is simple nonsense and 
sheer absurdity to say afterwards that it grieved 
him at his heart, because he must have been 
equally affected (if affected at all,) at the time of 
creation ; if, on the other hand, it is meant that 
God made man good, knowing and intending that 
he should afterwards become bad, and subsequently 
grieved and repented that he had made man with 
such an accompanying condition, then is the stete- 
ment equally absurd, for it would thus picture the 
omniscient and unerring God as committing an 
error, resulting in grievous infelicity to himself. 
Could any bla^hemy be more outrageous than the 
words of the text, or could any infidd be more 
effective in attacking the character of the Bible 
Qod than the orthodox commentators, who endea- 
vour thus foolishly to account for an evident in- 
conmstency in the text? The main feature in 
God's determination to destroy man must have 
been to effectually remove evil &om the face of the 
earth, and thus remove the cause of his own grief; 
and it would, therefore, be expected that if the 
world was re-peopled at all, that the new inhabi- 
tants would be so differently constituted as to pre- 
vent their being liable to the action of similar cir- 
cumstances to those which had impelled their pre- 
decessors in an evil direction. Was this so ? No. 
The book states that God, having declared that all 
flesh was corrupt, yet saved Noah and his family 
to re-people the earth, these of the old stock of man- 
kind having personal acquaintance with all tiie pre- 
existing evil, corruption, wickedness, and violence, 
aBdhavingthe self-same nature and passions as their 
Ad 



fellow-m^Qu Without anjr reetifieation or attempt 
at change, which would improve their thoughts, 
words, or actions, Noah and his family were pre- 
served specially to re-people the world, and the 
result was, as common sense would have antici- 
pated, that with a recurrence of similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions, similar resulte did 
necessarily follow; and accordin^y, as the popu- 
lation extended, oorruption, violence, idolatry, 
sensuality, the crimea of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
murder and rapine, all prevailed, and man became 
shortiy after as wicked as he was before the flood. 
But it may be said, you are only dealiiig with 
one littie portion of the book, you are taking 
that which seems to stand out in striking relief 
and trying to make a ease out of it. You condemn 
this punishment, but you don't understand that 
God is a God of love, of merey, of kindness, and 
of truth ; he neither grieves nor repents as men^ 
and though it says there that he grieves and re- 
pents, yet if you would see it in a different light, 
not seeldng to cavil, but in a spirit of feith, you 
would make something else of it. You tell me to 
read thia book with the spirit of humility, feith, and 
praj^, and I dare say I shall be told before this dis- 
cussion is at an end, that if I had done this, I should 
not have attached to these texte the meanings I 
have. But I teU you that the best spirit in which 
to grapple with any question is a desire to under- 
stand it, and an intention to get to the bottom of 
it (Hear, hear.) The only way to get at truth 
is to search, to rend the veil that is thrown across 
tiie temple, despite all consequences. The desire 
to keep men ignorant only existe in those who 
want to keep their feet upon the necks of the peo- 
ple. There never can be any harm in man obtain- 
ing knowledge. Knowledge is the lever by which 
man may raise himself, despite all the creeds in 
the world. Knowledge is a sword which has cut 
through many creeds, and is cutting through many 
more. This God of the Bible a God of love ! It 
seems to me that he is not so, for I cannot imagine 
that any deity, being a god of love, would at any 
time order one nation to declare war against ano- 
ther. And yet we find this Deity, when guiding 
his chosen people to the promised land, declares 
war against a partioular nation : '* I will have war 
with mem from generation to generation." What, 
the Deity, the Omnipotent, the AU-powerfhl war 
with man ? Why, l^ his will alone, he could de- 
stroy alL The Creator declaring war against those 
whom he had not yet created ! Surely this is un- 
just. I, such as I am, did not choose where I 
should be bom, what language I should speak, in 
what clime I should Hve. I chose none of these, 
and yet here I am, and perhaps against me, before 
ever I breathed, a decree of war was promulgated 
by this God of love and mercy. Did the poor 
AmaleMte choose tiiat he should be one ? Why 
war against him? Is this just? Is it loving? 
Havii^ arrived at the close of this, my first ac^- 
dress, I have to thank you for the kinchiess wi^'^ 
which you have listened to me. If we preser ■ 
this order all through the debate, you may dcpent 
upon it we shall come [firom it wiser and mo> 
thoughtfal men. And I am sure, whether yonv 
feelings are shocked or not, we shall all come fro^'-. 
it better men and women thasv '^^ ^'SssiSk ns^ \^..* 
(Chfteift.^ 
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*nie ReT. BREWIN GRANT— (ch^^rs)— Mr. 
Chairman, Lftdies, and Gentlemen, — I shall be 
obliged if, during the whole of my address, no 
person intimate the least assent to what I say. I 
ishall first make a few observations upon some of 
the general points of Mr. Iconoclast's speech. 
Tile ^t that Gt>d gave Iconoclast his mental 
power is no justification, if he chooses to misuse 
that power. He says the flood was a punish- 
ment which strikes every man with horror. If 
not, there would have been no use in recording it. 
That is What punishment is for — ^to be a warning 
ft>r aU time. He says that Noah, immediately after 
leaviiig the ark, became intoxicated. But if he ex- 
iftmines, he will find it was not so. Noah planted a 
vineyard, and drank of the fruit of the vine (Gen. 
ix, 20) ; but I think it would require some time for 
the trees to grow, and produce the fruit. (Hear.) 
The question we are here to debate to-night is, 
as stated on Iconoclast's placard^ " The God of the 
Bible revengeful, inconstant, unmerciful, and un- 
just. His attributes proven to be contradicted by 
the book which is professed to reveid them." The 
proper discussion of a subject requires — ^first, a 
clear statement of the case; secondly, a distinct 
enunciation of the principles by which each part 
is to be maintained ; and thirdly, an arrangement 
of the details, facts, or passages under each sepa- 
rate head, with the proof of their appropriateness 
to sustain the parts of the proposition to which 
they are assumed to belong. Iconoclast supplied 
me with the texts of Scripture by which he would 
support his main proposition ; and I advised him 
to take them back, and classify them under the 
separate heads for which they were to be used : 
this he promised and attempted ; but is evidently 
not accustomed to this logical method, and there- 
fare his second paper fedled to cover tiie passages, 
or to folfil the ninth term signed for ^e debate. 
In order that our discussion may be orderly and 
instructive, on my side at least, I shcdl state the 
general nature of the case, and classify the pas- 
sages as feur as the^r will fall under the different 
parts of the proposition ; shew the principles of in- 
terpretation proper to each; and as far as time 
allows, and it may seem requisite, point out the 
false principles on which Iconoclast perverts these 
texts to support his extraordinary proposition. 
The statement of the question, as propounded by 
Iconoclast, is overloaded with epithets, and not 
very consecutive : the latter part of the proposition 
may have a meaning, but the author is responsible 
for it. " His attributes proven to be contradicted 
by the book which is professed to reveal them," 
may mean those attributes ascribed to him by 
Iconoclast, namely, "revengeful, unmerciful, un- 
just, and inconstant," which no doubt are contra- 
dicted by the Bible. In the first part of Icono- 
clast's proposition, he enumerates the attributes of 
the God of the Bible ; and in the second part he 
declares that the Bible falsifies the statements of 
the first part. His proposition is quite right, but 
it does not say what he meant. If he can make 
tlie two parts hang together by a clearer connexion 
than the printer's hyphens (- - -) on his original 
placard, he will rescue himself from ridicule. The 
second part is not English : by the " book is pro- 
fessed," he means ** the book which professes to," 
or which is regfti'^^d o-s revealing them, ** Re- 



vengeful, unmerciful, and unjust," are three words 
for one idea ; for injustice is at tlie foundation of 
all. "Inconstant" may mean that God is not 
always " unmerciful," especially since the passages 
supplied contain cases of refraining from a threat- 
ened infliction; but inconstancy itself can be no 
moral charge, unless there be some injustice con- 
nected with it, so that one word might stand for all 
four. Iconoclast having failed to arrange his texts 
under these nimierous headings, I shall make the 
best of them, by arranging them in such order as 
may aUow of a systematic and logical exposition. 
For the great defect of infidel argument, and that 
which alone renders it powerful with the weak, is 
getting lost in the details, without the guiding clue 
of lea£ng principles. They fulfil the German pro- 
verb, "Some men cannot see the wood for the 
trees." They are so occupied in cutting at 
branches with a blunt knife, that they cannot tak» 
a survey of the entire plantation, to estimate the 
worth and force of the whole. We shall, therefore, 
ascend a series of hills by the side of each wood, 
sweep with the eye the lines which bound them, 
and ^ew the bearing of the whole cluster, while 
the infidel is vainly trying to thread his way 
through, and calling out for other people to come 
and be lost with him. Iconoclast's great argument 
has been based upon the Flood. I shaU enter 
into the moral argument on it, and on other cases 
by implication. (" Speak up.") In reference to the 
flood, as aflecting die justice or benevolence of 
God, Iconoclast thus sums up his argument in his 
written outline : — " From the deluge I shall argue 
that the Deity, if omniscient, must have been 
equally aflected by the wickedness of man prior to 
creation, and therefore that the reason given for 
the deluge is not the correct one." Perhaps he 
will inform us what &e " correct reason" was ; the 
reason given in the Bible, which is all he has to 
argue against, is, the universal sin of man : that 
God is always equally aflected by the view of sin, 
is no reason why he might not display this affec- 
tion by manifesting his displeasure when the sin 
actually occurred. Unless, perhaps. Iconoclast 
imagines that, because God knew of these sins be- 
fore they were committed, he should have drowned 
men before they were created. (A laugh.) This ob- 
scure objection is followed by a second statement, in 
which Iconoclast and his fraternity are as much out 
of their depth as if they were wading through 
the flood. The statement is, " That the Deity, 
if omnipotent, might have prevented (and aoted 
unjustly in not preventing) the crimes which 
are aUeged to have preceded tlie deluge." Here, 
of course, "the crimes" are a matter of doubt, 
and at any rate are thrown back on the Creator, 
because his omnipotence did not prevent them. 
This assumes that the Creator could have no 
wise and adequate reasons for admitting a sys- 
tem of things in which there should be any evil, 
however much this evil may be related to a pre- 
ponderance of good. It assumes that God's omni- 
potence could not create a race of moral agents, 
whose sins maybe justly -punished, and thus it 
contradicts that very omnipotence which it in- 
volves. It assumes mat to create beings in a state 
of moral responsibihty, and to judge them accord- 
ing to their actions and opportunities, is a criminal 
act. It assumes that God, who gave men " life 
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and breath, and all things," and whose laws man 
breaks, is himself the only sinner. It assumes 
that, when we neglect our opportunities, degrade 
tlie high faculties we are endowed with, and openly 
insiUt our benefactor, it is all God's sin, and none 
of it our own. It assumes that the Creator is 
bound to make nothing but automata or machines, 
with no capacity of sin or holiness. It ascribes 
all the sin of man to his condition in the world, 
and so justifies every action and repeals aU morality ; 
for it assumes that God ought to have prevented 
sin, which means either that he should not have 
given to us existence at all, which would be an 
effectual remedy ; or that the state in which he has 
placed us, is the cause of our " alleged crimes," and 
that therefore, in fact, we have reaUy no crimes at 
all. The whole is from God's injustice, in allow- 
ing man to exist as he is placed on earth. But if 
the fsLct of God having so .placed man is our ex- 
oneration from sin, the fact that we are so placed, 
whether by God or nature, is an equal justification 
of every action, and a repeal of all duty. It makes 
all our opinions and actions accidental or neces- 
sitated, without any rule of reason or conscience, 
and tlius destroys the value of our moral opinions 
on the character of God ; for it makes morality im- 
possible, and renders it absurd, for such a creature 
as the infidel here describes himself to be, to pre- 
tend to offer any opinion on riffht or wrong, mercy 
or cruelty. Therefore, either me implied premises 
on wliich this infidel argument rests must be aban- 
doned, or the conclusion from them is set aside ; 
for if we assume, as this argument does, that God 
or nature is the necessary cause of man's actions, 
thoughts, and feelings, tiiere is no morality possi- 
ble, and no measure left of what is revengeful or 
unjust. Iconoclast, consequentiy, cannot affirm his 
proposition, while maintaining me assumptions on 
which it is founded, and he cannot abandon these 
assumptions without equally losing his proposition. 
But he must either maintain or give up the pre- 
mises on which he argues ; and tiierefore is bound 
either way to lose his argument. How inextricably 
he is involved, like a man struggling in a bog, who 
gcte farther in the harder he tries to ^et out, is 
mrther evident as we glance at the relation of this 
question to the Divine omniscience. It assumes 
tiiat God foreknows things, and so can prevent 
them; and that omniscience, which takes in all at a 
glance, sees one thing before another; and that 
omnipotence must prevent what onmiscience fore- 
sees. Here the argument is founded on confusing 
the language respecting the infinite knowledge of 
God and the finite Imowledge of men : wherein 
the dexterous can juggle and tiie ignorant get lost, 
between lan^age suitable to the £vine knowledge 
and that which is adapted to the limitation of the 
himian £Eu;ulties. From tiiis Babel confusion of 
tongues, arise all those perplexing questions re- 
specting foreknowledge, predestination, and the 
like. Let it be understood that what is called 
foreknowledge in God, is " before** in relation to man* 8 
knowledgey who has to learn by degrees ; but God 
being omniscient, cannot learn ; he knows all at 
once, and therefore to him absolutely there is no 
foreknowledge ; it is " before" to U9 — ^it is always 
present to mm. Therefore, when it is assumed 
that God ought by his omnipotence to prevent 
wbftt his omnis(A«nce foresees, there is a cluster 
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of conti*adictions. First, to omniscience, tiiere can 
be no fore or after ; all is there, present always: 
Secondly, to prevent what he foresees, is itself a 
contradiction ; for if he foresees it, how can he pre- 
vent it ? since, then, he would foresee what never 
comes after — ^in other words, he would foresee no- 
thing. (Laughter.) This foolish dream of impossi- 
bilities arises out of thinking that God is altogetiier 
such an one as ourselves ; trying this or tiiat scneme, 
balancing chances and probabilities, as if he did 
not always " see the end from the beginning." 
There is not room to expand tiiis argument ; it is 
enough to suggest it, for those who desire to medi- 
tate on it, and these wiU find that it hoists off a 
mountain of difficulties which ignorance heaps on 
the bible. An infidel advocate will find it to his 
credit not to understand it, for it undermines him. 
Let us see how all the moral difficulties of the 
bible, so often paraded by men who ^ould leave 
the word morals out of their vocabulary, wiU look 
in the light of this philosophy of common sense. 
God's omniscience should foresee, and his omnipo- 
tence ought to have prevented all evil : then his 
omnipotence would prove that his omniscience was 
at fault, in foreseeing what never happened. The 
only reason for introducing this vain babbling o^ 
science, or philosophy, fabely so called, is to ex^ 
onerate man from all charge of sin, and to throw 
his alleged crimes on his Maker, in order to accuse 
God of injustice when he punishes iniquity. But 
as this attempt so miserably fails, then every in- 
stance of divine judgment, recorded in the bible, 
is to be justified by the sins which these jud^ents 
corrected, and against which they remain hke the 
pillar of salt, a warning to mankind. To clear 
these principles, is to carry all the details, for 
every one can find the crimes alleged for most of 
the judgments which are recorded : and therefore 
the principle of the bible is justified, without a 
minute analysis of each particular case, for wliich 
we have not space, aiid which every one ought to 
be able to make for himself. There is one otiier 
view of this general argument which we may state, 
to leave no loophole for these metaphysical ge- 
niuses. (A laugh.) Man — so we have been told 
to-night — ^is the creature of those circumstances 
in miich God placed him ; he did not make 
himself, and there£9re should not be blamed for 
what he does. The answer is as plain as the ob- 
jection : God did not make himself, any more than 
we made ourselves ; and since he acts in accord- 
ance with his nature, which he did not make, he 
cannot justiy be blamed for anything he does. 
So if these men will justify the creature by their 
philosophy, the same justifies the Creator, and de- 
stroys the proposition that " the God of the bible 
is unmerciful and unjust," in punishing crimes 
which men cannot help committing ; since, by the 
same argument, God cannot help maldng them and 
punishing them. We may now leave this philo- 
sophy by which infidels commit suicide so hand- 
somely, and argue the case of the flood, which in 
princifde includes all others, — on grounds which 
will satisfy all people of honest minds. The flood 
was the manifestation of God's justice against sin ; 
as is clearly expressed in the bible history, G«n. 
vi. 6-18. God's long-suffering mercy was displayed^ 
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a preparing." How long God waited, is expressed 
in Gen. vi 3. '' Yet his days shall be one hundred 
and twenty years." That is, his days for repentance, 
for which God waited. While Noah "preached 
righteousness," (2 Peter, ii 6,) he was building the 
anc, to second his preaching by his actions. What 
did God wait a hundred and twentjr years for ? It 
was for the world to repent. And if any repented 
and died before the flood, or repented when the 
rain began, they, with the children who need no 
repentance, went through the flood to sa£B keeping, 
as the same St. Peter informs us, that "Jesus being 
put to death in the flesh, [his body being slain] 
was quickened in the spirit, [remained alive as to 
inward nature,] in whidi spirit, [during which dis- 
embodied state] he went and preached [proclaim- 
ing Uie completion of the expected salvation] to 
the spirits in prison [in safe keeping] who were 
some time disobedient [and, consequently, some 
time became obedient] when once [while] the long- 
suffering of God waited [120 years] in iiie days of 
Noah while the ark was a preparing." (1 Peter, 
iii 18-20.) " Eight souls were saved by water," 
temporally ; and many souls were saved eternally 
by repentance; while others would need no re- 
pentance, but as infants, belong to the arms of 
Jesus. Behold then the goodness and severity of 
God: to them that were saved, "goodness;" to 
them that perished, " severity;" G^'s righteous 
anger against sin, which sinners bring forward to 
lead others to join them in the hatred of God whom 
they fear, because they know themselves to be ob- 
noxious to his justice. Another argument Icono- 
clast has brought forward, besides the flood, has 
been the constant statement, that the bible repre- 
sents that God can not repent, and yet he repents. 
"Inconstant," is one of the epithets applied by 
Iconoclast to the God of the bible ; and llie cases 
which he adduces in proof ore instances of oon- 
staney ; as when God repents of an evil which he 
had mreatened — ^that is, does not inflict the punish- 
ment. But the infldel forgets, if ho ever knew, that 
most of God's threatenings and promises are con- 
ditional " If men do not repent," is the condition 
of a warning ; " if men continue to obey," is the 
condition of a promise. Therefore, if uter judg- 
ments have been denounced, a man or a nation 
repents, and stUl the judgment is inflicted, this 
would itself be inconstant and unfaithful : but to 
withhold the execution of the threat when the 
warning has produced repentance in man, is shnply 
fedthfcdness in God. It is only by the lowest style 
of a punster playing on words, that these men ma- 
nu&ctnre this charge of inconstancy. We have only 
to remember that this revelation, though^ow God, 
is addressed to man, in order to see tiie wisdom of 
adopting such a phraseology as man will under^ 
stand, from the analo^es of human conduct. Ac- 
cordingly, when God is said to repent that he made 
man, ^Genesis vi., 6) or that he set up Saul for 
king, (1 Sam., xv., 11,) it means that God is dissa- 
tisfied with the character of men and with tiie con- 
duct of Saul, and that he will remove one from 
the earth, and the line of the other from the king- 
dom. Any merchant may say — " I repent, or am 
sorry that I en^ed this clerk ;" in ol^er words, I 
must dismiss bun for incompetence or dishonesty. 
But is the merchant inconstant ? No. The im- 
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your duty, you retain your situation ; if you fail, 
you will lose it." God s repenting is of a like kind, 
as he himself teaches in Jeremiah xviii, 7-10 :— 
" At wliat instant I shall speak concerning a na- 
tion, * * to destroy it, if that nation ^ ^ turn 
from their evil, I will repent me of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them." That is, / wUl not 
inflict the judgment. So of a nation to which good 
is promised-^" If it do evil in my sight, then I will 
repent of the good." That is, withhold the benefits, 
because they have violated the conditions. Now, 
if in these cases God did not repent of evil whem 
man turns from evil ; if he did not withhold a pro* 
mised blessing when man turns from the stipidated 
obedience, then God would be inconstant. A con- 
tradiction is supposed to be found in Numbers 
xxiii., 19 : — " God is not a man that he should lid, 
neither the Son of Man that he should repent ; 
hath he said it, and shall he not do it? HaUi he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good ?" This 
means that Grod never repents in the sense of falsi- 
fying his word. He makes good his promises and 
his threatenings ; but then only in accordance with 
the condition, that if man repents or turns from 
sin, Grod repents or refrains from punishment ; and 
if man repents or turns from obedience, God re- 
pents or turns from blessing him. The merchant 
who repents engagiug a clerk, that is turns him off, 
may stUl vindicate ms consistency by saying, " I 
have fulfilled the stipulation, maintained my word, 
which was, not to repent keying you, unless you 
repented serving mc. Wherein can you find 
fault ? Am I a secularist that I should lie, or on 
infidel committee man that I should violate a rati- 
fied agreement ?" (A laugh.) But if, after promis- 
ing to prevent or avert a threatened evil, in case 
the people thus warned should repent of their sins, 
God should still carry out the punishment, notwith- 
standing man's repentance, he would be incon- 
stant and faithless : now, because he is not so ; — 
because, when Nineveh repented, " and God saw 
their works, that tiiey turned from their evil way, 
and God repented of the evil that he had said that he 
would do unto them ; and he did it not" — Jonah iil, 
10. Iconoclast, blindly following blind leaders, and 
leading blinder followers, declares Grod "incon- 
stant!" Because God, who has promised to hear 
prayer, did hear the prayer of Moses, (Exodus, 
xxxii, 7 — 14) "and repent of the evil which he 
thought to do unto the people ;" this is put down 
in Iconoclast's list of texts to form an indictment 
against the God of the bible. In all these cases, 
the Creator fulfils liis words, does not lie, but acts 
in harmony witii the conditions hiid down. He 
fulfils the " terms," wliicli infidels cannot under- 
stand, because it is contrary to their practice. All 
God's promises of personal and final benefit are 
conditional: they involve or express the "if:" 
amongst the Jews, " if you obey ;" in Ohnstianity', 
" if you believe on the name of the only begottffli 
Son of God." But 'since Iconoclast ignorantly 
measures the Gk)d of the bible by the divine 
arrangements as King of tiie Jews, we may refer 
to a few passages which the readers of the re- 
port may turn up for tiiemselves: — ^Exodus xv., 
26 ; xix., 6. Leviticus xxvi. 21—42. Dent xL, 
26—28 ; xxviii., 2—16 ; xxix., 24—28. Jeremiah 
xviii., 7 — 10 ; xxvi., 3, 4. These are all oases of 
*< if:" where, " if" man is obedient, God wiU Mp«it 
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6f ctoraefi ; " if'* disobedient, he will relent of bless- 
ings ; that is, neither inflict the one nor bestow the 
other. So that, here is a constant inconstancy ; 
in other words, an inviolable fidelity to the condi- 
tions ; treating men according to their works ; and, 
therefore, when Iconoclast enumerates "incon- 
stant" among the attributes of God, he by mistake 
told the truth, when he added, "his a]ttributes" 
(so enunciated) " proven to be contradicted by the 
book which is professed to reveal ihem." This is 
what the book is for, to contradict all he says. 
(Laughter.) This repenting, &c., is a fixed prin- 
ciple. Nature has the same "if;" she promises 
fertility, and if men repent of sowing, she repents 
of giving a crop; if men repent of work, she 
repents of bestowing the rewards of diligence. 
(Iconoclast, Hear, hear.) The law promises protec- 
tion, but if we repent of honesty, tiie law repents, 
and puts us in prison ; if we commit murder, the law 
repents and hangs us. If our innocence be proved, 
the law repents and acquits us ; and yet all the 
while nature and law are without chcmge; the 
change is in the subject bringing himself under the 
different fixed and constant conditions. Every 
fother, judge, and master says the same to children, 
subjects, and servants : if ye obey, it is well for 
you ; if not, I repent, and make it ill for you : and 
this r^entance is without injustice and without 
inconstancy. We need not prove that God is con- 
stant, by citing the promise of the seed of the 
woman, to Adam and Eve, repeated to Abraham, 
continued to Jacob, carried down the stream of 
Israel, and fulfilled in the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. It is enough to extinguish infidel 
pretences by the cases which they cnoose them- 
selves ; they have too much contracted their un- 
derstandings to eml»race any wider argument than 
belongs to the confused jumble of details which 
amuse the auditors in holes of progress, and bol- 
ster up the consciences oi renegade believers, and 
help tiiem to harden their faces like a flint, and 
whistle down those fears which ever force them to 
be trying to make themselves believe that they 
think the Bible is what they say it is. (Loud 
cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST — (loud cheers) — When the 
Romans were about to send an army against a 
neighbouring state, it was their custom to enhance 
the value of the victory to be gained, to extol the 
heroism of tbe enemy, and the dangers of the enter- 
prise. My friend, unlike the Komans, and more 
confident than they, can afford to depreciate, and 
tell you how poor an adversary I am. If so, the 
less the honour of his victory---(loud cheers) — and 
the more my honour if I win it. As he says I am 
inextricably involved, it will require great strength 
of purpose and of mind to extricate myself. As 
he will not tell you how clever I am, I must try to 
prove it myself. (Laughter.) I regret that I have 
not the wit which can afford to indulge in a pun in 
reference to that Omnipotent Being who he tells us 
is the God he believes in. I do not possess his 
power, but I have the purpose to tell you what I 
think, and how. If illogical, it is such logic as I 
possess. If I have not more power, I regret it is no 
better to do my subject justice. I am arguing for 
the truth. I know I have the truth, and if I fail, my 
power and ability are at fault, and not my cause. 

(H«ar, boMT.) Z do not wmt the pmifle or the 



condemnation of any man. I am here and ready 
to defend myself; and if a man sneers at me, ha 
must not be surprised if the sword should cut botii 
ways. I am young, and not so logical aa my 
Mend, but when a man uses the tongue, let him 
ware well his weapon. When a man draws his. 
blade and makes a few useless passes, let it not be 
supposed he will never strike home. I have given 
him my texts, and he has wisely observed on the 
foolishness that animated me. He tells me that 
my propositions contain something I did not in* 
tend, and that crush^ me. He has found time to 
answer much that I had not advanced, and con* 
aiders, no doubt, that he has fiilly answered vm. 
He has told you that what I have urged will recoil 
on myself. I regret I have been so unwise, and 
only trust that the same fate will not fedl on him. 
He has compared God to what? - What is his 
idea of the great I Am — ^who is, and was, and is 
to come ? What is his comparison of the Omni- 
potent, the Omniscient, with infinite power and 
knowledge ? It is to a merchant engaging a cleric. 
(Loud cheers.) I regret I am not so apt at finding 
a simile, and that I cannot find words so fit to ex- 
press my ideas. A merchant, even if a phrendo* 
gist, can only guess at the character of the person 
he engages. He may not know where the clerk 
was bom, and he could not guess, unless the man 
had been brought up in his fiunily, what where the 
circumstances that had governed and moulded him. 
The merchant cannot tell the many private things 
that may have tended to make the clerk honest or 
dishonest; and yet this merchant, knowing So 
litde about the clerk, able to do so littie is com- 
pared to God. This is logical I suppose, and no 
doubt I shall ^w wiser. He compares God to a 
parent repentmg, and tells you that repentance 
does not mean repentance. I do not expect any 
of the words do mean what they appear to mean. 
He tells you, what I never knew before, that ^e 
law repents when it punishes a man. This 
is so clear that I need not enlarge upon it. 
(Laughter.) " Kepent !" What do you mean wh^i 
you tell me that the word does not mean that? 
When God sajrs to a people if you don't do so-and- 
so I will punish you ; if the people do it he re- 
pents of the evil. I tell you if your statement of 
the Deity's knowledge be correct, and the Deity 
knows whether the people will do it or not, it is a 
farce to say "if you do not, I will punish yoU," be- 
cause he knows whether they will or not. (Cheers.) 
I am not so logical, but you see I have improved. 
He tells you I am wrong in saying the attributes 
are proven to be contradicted by the book, and 
that I did not mean to say it. He seems to know 
more what I mefimi than I do, but I thought 
I knew what I meftnt, and I think so still. 
Of itself, the book does not profess to be a 
revelation, but many people profess for it that 
it is. That is what I meant. When I said 
"his attributes," I meant the attributes alleged 
in this book to be God's. Although I regret I do not 
possess that clearness in stating a proposition which 
is desirable, I also regret that mv Mend's acute 
understanding did not perceive what I really did 
mean. You are told that we assumed that it was 
necessary that the Creator should make automatons. 
Did we? IwillteUyouwhatlaasmaa^. <t:^3s^P*^ 
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to heaif, if you tnll allow me to have my own way. 
I hope you will make as few interruptions as you 
can, because, my ideas not bein^ very bright, I do 
not want to lose any of them. (Uheers and laugh- 
ter.) What I assumed was, that if God was as 
you say, all powerful, having power to make men 
good, he need not have made them evil. I do not 
know whether a good man is an automaton, but I 
am a&aid my friend's logic is scarcely what he 
professes it to be. I should be very sorry in any 
way to cry down my Mend, because I know his 
powers to be so great, that if I can only stand with 
him until the last evening, I shall conceive that I 
have achieved somewhat. For I am but a young 
soldier in the field, and he has wielded his sword 
so often that perchance the edge is gone, and it has 
become blimted in his many conflicts. (Laugh- 
ter.) Automaton ! Is a good man an automaton ? 
What does my friend mean ? I mean that if God 
had Ihe power, which the Bible says he has, of 
making men ^ood, I consider it imjust for him to 
make men evil and then punish men for the evil 
he himself had made. I mean that if God be all 
powerfid, he is not just in having brought evil into 
existence at alL My Mend says God brought 
it into existence for his own wise purposes. 
God did not say so, but as my Mend's acute per- 
ception enables him to give further information on 
fhe point than God gave, perhaps it will enable 
him to tell us whence came his knowledge. We 
are told that God brought evil into the world that 
he might do the more good. Is that Iodic ? Can 
bad by any possibility enhance good? My Mend 
may tell me that the consciousness of having been 
without a thing, gives zest to the enjoyment of it 
when got. But I tell you that it would have been 
far the better for man to have always been in 
a state of happiuess, and never to have been 
in a state of evil at all. No amount of 
logic, however acute, can ever make my 
illogical mind believe to the countrary. He 
tells me God is not inconstant, but is a God 
of truth always. Now, for myself, I was always 
determined to get at the truth, and have ever 
acted on this determination. So far from the God 
of the Bible being a God of truth, he has contra- 
dicted himself, for he says that he appeared to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty, but in his name of Jehovah was he not 
known to them? Now, I say he was known unto 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the name of Jehovah, 
and he himself has contradicted himself. God a 
God of truth ! Why God promised to Abraham in 
the most solemn words — ^he repeated his promise ; 
nay, this book which reveals the attributes of Al- 
mighty God, tells us that that God condescended 
to swear to a weak, puny man that he would esta- 
blish his kingdom for ever, and that his seed 
should be as numerous as the sand upon the sea 
shore. That promise was reiterated and sworn by 
God; and I ask where is that kingdom now? 
Where ? Don't tell me that it is meant figura- 
tively; don't tell me that it is not litersd. God 
swore that it should be for ever : he established it, 
and now it is a thing of the past. You tell me that 
the God of the Bible always speaks the truth, and 
that he revealed himself in this book. I ask you to 
explain me this — " Therefore, hear the word of the 
J^prd. I saw tb^ hQ^^i ^tting upon hi§ tbrpne, m^. 



all the host of he&ven stancling on his right 
and on his leffc. And the Lord said, who shall 
entice Ahab, kin^ of Israel, that he may go up 
and fall at Bamoth-Gilead? And one spoke, say- 
ing after this manner, and another after that man- 
ner. Then there came out a spirit and stood be- 
fore the Lord, and said I will entice him. And 
the Lord said unto him, Wherewith ? And he said, 
I will go out, and be a lying spirit in the mou^ of 
all his prophets. And the Lord said, thou shalt 
entice Imn, and thou also shalt prevail. Go out» 
and do even so. Now, therefore, behold the Loxd 
hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of these iky 
prophets, and me Lord hath spoken evil against 
thee." (2 Chronicles xviii., 18 to 22.) My mend 
may say that the account of the prophet was not a 
correct one; and the Lord certainly appears to 
have been very unfortunate in most of his prophets. 
He himself says of some of them that lies came ont 
of their mouths like water, and of others, that they 
were as cunning as foxes to deceive. This is very 
unfortunate, because we never know when really 
to rely upon a priest and when not. We never 
know what will really happen from what Crod's 
mouthpieces say, because he himself has given us 
such a very bad character of them, and it behoves 
us to use great caution in relation to them. But 
supposing that for once the prophet did not tell a 
falsehood ; that the priest in mis iostance really 
did speak the truth. The all-wise Deity is repre- 
sented as sitting in council, seeking strategical 
suggestions from inferior spirits, inciting them to 
devise and offer plans for his approval or rejection; 
and ultimately the God of trutiii is represented as 
receiving and approving a scheme based on false- 
hood and treachery. Those who should be pure 
and without gmle, the heavenly host, uncorrupted 
by contact with frail humanify, or gross earthly 
conditions, the angels of the Lord — these prompted 
by the Deity, who is the fountain of aU truth and 
purity, plan amongst themselves the most plausi- 
ble form of falsehood, to induce Ahab to proceed 
to the place where his enemies should destroy him. 
In this case as in the preceding, if the account is 
received as literal truth, the effect is to deprive 
the Deity of his noblest attributes. God, how- 
ever, we are told, is a God of justice, and no 
respecter of persons, though he loved Jacob and 
hated Esau, Esau having me misfortune to be an 
honest man, while Jacob was a cowardly knave. I 
dare say most of you know the story of Jacob and 
Esau, but I will briefly relate it. They were the 
sons of a patriarch named Isaac. Jacob was a 
plain man, dwelliag in tents, but Esau was a cun- 
ning hunter, a man of the field. One day, Esau 
came from hunting fatigued, hungered, and ready 
to die. At the point of death, he asked his brother 
for food, and that good, kind brother, whom God 
loved, seeing his brother exhausted and ready to 
drop, says, " Sell me your birthright for food." 
Esau, sooner than die, <£d give up his birthright to 
his brother, and God ratified a contract whidi de- 
prived Esau of his portion of the promised land. 
At ^e death of their father, Jacob robbed Esau of 
his blessing, and again God confirmed the robbery, 
sending hmi forth to live by the sword. Again, 
Jacob, after a life of cunning and trickery in a dis« 
tant part, returns to his own land, and finds his 
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Builds to propitiate Esau. His presents are returned, 
and Esau falls upon his neck, blesses him, and 
forgives the fraud, cunning, and trickery of his 
early h£e. Yet God says, " Jacob have I loved, 
and Esau have I hated." Again, Grod excluded 
Abraham's first-bom son Ishmael from the pro- 
mised land, because he was a slave. It is not I 
who quarrel with the justice of the Deity, and 
speak in disrespectful terms of him ; it is not I 
who would be blasphemous ; I but give you the 
words of the book itself. And now, in conclusion, 
as my time is up, let me beseech my Mend not to 
attack me, but my words. I possess the same 
power, though perhaps not so brilHant as my Mend, 
yet in a slight degree, and he may be sure his blows 
will be retorned. If we are searching for truth, 
don't let us call one another liars and infidels — 
(Hear, hear,) — and sneer at one another's consist- 
ency and honesty. Don't let us attack one ano- 
ther's Mends, but one another's sayings. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIBMAN ; You have a quarter of an 
hour yet. 

ICONOCLAST: I was under the impression 
that I was only to speak that time. I will enlarge 
upon this, the most serious and important question 
I have to do with this evening ; is God a God of 
justice ? Did Ishmael choose that he should be 
bom of a bondwoman ? Oh that I possessed the 
power to make each one of you feel the high es- 
teem in which I hold the word liberty ; that I pos- 
sessed a tongue of fire that should light in each a 
fiame that should never be quenched. I hold that 
it is diabolical for man to be a slave, and yet I 
find this man Ishmael bom a slave, and shut out 
of the promised land because he was a slave. Did 
Ishmael choose that he should be a slave, and yet, 
though the first-bom of his father, he is to be shut 
out from the land of promise for a cause over 
which he had no control. Slavery, that curse of 
humanity, I find agam and again in your Bible. 
I am told in it that you may purchase a man for a 
number of years, bones, blood, and brain ; that you 
may work him, aye, that you may beat him so 
cruelly that he will die ; but if he live three days, 
you escape the consequences of having murdered 
him, because he is your money? What the power 
of gold recosnised in the kingdom of God ! What, 
man allowea to take his fellow man, with the same 
reason, the same brams, the same intelHgence as 
himself, perhaps not so logical, indeed, and to beat 
him within three days of his life, because he is his 
money. It is even so, gold is the god men worship ; 
its power is recognised everywhere, even in the 
kingdom of God. Again, if a man marry while he 
is your slave, his wife and children shall be your 
slaves also, and if he goes out he shall leave tiiem 
with you. For you know slaves do not love their 
wives ; love with them is an accident ; they have 
not, like you and I, common human feeling. At 
least God does not think they have, for he states 
that if this slave shall love his wife and children, 
and refiise to leave his master, then his master 
shall take him to the door post, bore his ear with 
an awl, and he shall be a ^ve for ever. (Shame.) 
" Oh, but this was meant for the Jews." The more 
nnfortnnate, then, for them. They were the cho- 
sen people of God. But if for the Jews, why not 
for &IL If you tell me that any particular part of 
this hook does not apply to me, I Mk| in r^tiun^ 



which part does? If yon say one chapter does 
not apply to me, then I challenge your risht to ap- 
ply a single sentence to me. If the whote is not a 
revelation from^ God to man, then I deny the 
whole ; and if it be a revelation, then I say that 
the God of the bible is unjust in allowing and 
sanctioning slavery. Man's desu*e is to be free. 
No man is a man unless he desires to be free. 
One main reason of my being here to speak to you to 
night is to make you be free physically and men- 
tally, and that, knowing your rights, you may have 
the power to take them despite of any one. I may 
may be a poor logician, but with my littie learning 
I have got thus far with my logic to Imow that 
bom into the world how I may be, I am as noble 
as any other man so long as my course of conduct 
is honest and tme. I believe tiiat the true source 
of happiness is to make other men happy and wise, 
and no system can make man happy or wise which 
even connives at men being slaves. Connected 
with tiiis slavery, there is, 1 blush to tell you, a 
horrid, terrible, degrading inhumanity, which I 
should shudder to read in an assembly like this. 
My Mend may tell me that this was ordained for 
an ignorant people and an ignorant age. I tell him, 
if it is revealed by God, then it is for all humanity, 
otherwise it is no revelation at all. I wiU chal- 
lenge slavery wherever I find it. I will combat it 
whenever it comes in my way. Slavery of tiie 
mind is an evil, as well as slavery of the body, and 
I am here to combat tiie slavery of a creed. I be- 
lieve that a book which contains any such precept 
as that a man's wife and children may be taken 
from him, is a bad, bad book. Even in our own 
time we see men speaking our own Saxon lan- 
guage, with white skins like ourselves, and stand- 
ing erect as I do, supporting the bondage of their 
feUow creatures, and preaching in their churches 
from this very bible, that men may be slaves. 
What, I ask, is this ; did these men choose where 
they should be bom? Is it not a terrible punish- 
ment, whatever the crime of their forefathers? 
Shall I say more ? Shall I tell you that throughout 
this book I find constant evidences of God's injus- 
tice. I may not be logical, but I am one who thinks 
that man is responsible to society for his own 
crimes alone. This book, however, tells me tiiat 
the people shall suffer for the crime of their king. 
This I say is unjust. I am told that your God is 
a God of mercy, love, and truth, and yet the bible 
says that the very worst man of whom we have any 
record, was a man after Gk)d's own heart. I am 
told that the man who in early life rebelled against 
his king, collected around him the vagabonds, tiie 
discontented, and those who were in debt, who fled 
to a foreign country, and murdered the inhabitants 
of the country who had sheltered him ; who robbed 
right and left ; who when he came to the throne hhn- 
self, was so bad that his family exhibited the most 
disgusting immoraliiy; who could not have been a 
good father, or he would not have had such bad chil- 
dren- (" Oh, oh") — ^who was a very bad citizen ; who, 
when the Philistines prepared for war, assembled 
an army to help to murder his own brethen in 
blood, and countiy ; yet he was a man after God's 
own heart. The man who caused people to be 
murdered in the most barbarous manner without 
offence ; who robbed a chosen soldier of his beseiL 
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murder. This Datid it is whose crime God re- 
v^iges upon his imfortonate subjects who had 
committed no offence. From his earliest birth 
David was a wicked man, and through his whole 
life was thoroughly bad ; he robbed, murdered, and 
lied, without compunction ; when on his death-bed 
he begged his own son to bring two more men 
down to the grave in blood ; and yet he, of all others, 
is declared to be the man after God's own heart. 
Mark you, it is not I who say he was the man after 
God's own heart ; it is the bible, which also says 
that he was perfect in his ways, and never broke any 
of God's ordinances. No doubt my Mend's keener 
logic will shew that I am inextricably involved in 
dealing with this, — ^no doubt he will prove that sla- 
very don't mean slavery, but something else ; no 
doubt he will prove that it's spiritual death, and 
not literal — that if I had read this prayerfullj'^ and 
in fiedth, I should have made something different of 
it. But I challenge him to deal with these texts as 
they are. Let me have them expounded, and 
don't tell me how poor I am, how weak I am — 
Haughter) — ^but view these fewjts staring you in the 
race fifom your own book — ^revealed, as you tell 
me, by God ; and when talking of a low class 
of punsters, believe me I would never make a pun 
in relation to Deity, when I was speaking solemnly, 
nor throw ridicule even on your monster Deity, 
whom I cannot revere. And if I am to speak of 
a Deiiy independent of this book, I should con- 
sider it a shame and disgrace to me, much more if 
I believed, were I to descend to punning. The 
book is before us ; let us have the courage to open 
it, to read it honestly, and not fear what men say, 
or what consequences may follow. Pardon me, if 
in anything I may have offended. Pardon me, if 
to some I may seem to have used language which 
does not apply to the Deity. It is in the book. I 
have but used it as it is. Let my Mend shew 
me that my words have not been true upon it. 
(Cheers.) 

Bev. B. GRANT — (cheers) — ^Iconoclast, by his 
references to my logic, as likely to correct his re- 
presentations, is evidently afraid that I shall show 
that the passages which he quotes do not mean what 
he assumes. His strength lies not in his logic, but 
in his lungs. There are some passages which I 
shall take up on the fourth night, when I come to 
examine his book. He says there is a contradiction 
in the statement that God was not known to 
Abraham by the name of Jehovah. This occurs 
in his celebrated Bal Shaddai passage, which will 
come on for argument on our fourth night. But 
I will first explain one passage. He says that 
God sent lying prophets to deceive the king. 
Whereas, this was a vision, in which the prophet 
represented to the king : " These men are deceiv- 
ing you." Therefore, instead of God deceiving, or 
sending the prophet to deceive, he sent this prophet 
warn the king against being deceived. (Cheers.) 
Of course Iconoclast does not understand it. 
(Cheers and laughter.) As he asks me to explain 
it, I shall be very happy to gratify him, as rar as 
my time permits. (A female in flie saloon : Ex- 
plain it as it is. Laughter.) It is a fevourite 
theme of infidel declamation, to describe all the 
defects of David, and say, "Behold the man after 
God's own heart !" As if God approved of 
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leliBra to David as long and captain of God's 
host, and means liis readiness to obey orders sent 
direct by a prophet, in opposition to Saul, who 
disobeyed those orders, (1 Samuel, xiii., 13, 14,) 
and was therefore set aside for David, a man 
who would do God's will, as announced by a direct 
communication from tiie prophets, who were God's 
messengers. Tliis is suiiiciently proved in the 
Halifax debate; but inildels never learn, and there- 
fore reiterate one another's blunders, so ready are 
they, in the blindness of tlieir rage, to throw at the 
God of the bible any stone which first comes to 
hand. The pubUc character of kings is given in 
the histories, not their private moral charac- 
ter. David's private character is in the Psalms, 
where his confessions of sin are worth all the vir- 
tues of all the infidels rolled into one. (Cheers.) 
And now for slavery. Iconoclast wants a little 
information about that, and here it is ready. It is 
frequently assei*ted, and is reiterated by Iconoclast, 
that the God of the bible is favourable to slavery ; 
and this is founded not on any general principles 
of the scriptures, which no infiaeLwas ever capa- 
ble of appreciating, but upon certain temporary 
regulations of tlie Jewish law and historical in- 
staQces, which shew tlie state of the times, but not 
the principles intended to be enforced by the God 
of the Bible. We may, however, examine this 
case of slavery, as a specimen instance of the al- 
leged imperfections of the Mosaic law, and of the 
patriarchal times ; and by tlie principles applicable 
to this, estimate all other similar cases. We shall 
first give a detailed account of the history and 
regulations on tliis subject, and secondly, state 
the argument as applicable to this and like 
instances of pretended defective bible morality. 
We may, however, premise two things : that the 
morality of tlie Gt>d of the bible is not to be esti- 
mated by the exceptional and temporary regula- 
tions, and histories of Judaism ; and secondly, that 
it may be fairly questioned whether the term 
" slave," in our modem sense, can properly be 
applied to the bondmen and bondmaidens, whose 
treatment is m/xli/ieclj but whose class was not 
instituted, by the Jewish law, or by any other law 
in the bible. An early instance of so-called 
slavery is that of Abraham, who is scplded by Mr. 
Barker and his fraternity as " slave breeder," &c., 
whose example supports the American " peculiarly" 
infamous " institution." In Gen. xiv. 14, 16, Abntr 
ham arms three hundred trained servants, bom in 
his house, and leads them to rescue Lot. Let any 
American owner follow this example, and see how 
many would come back. In Gen. xv. 2, 3, we 
learn that one of these " slaves" would have been 
Abraham's " heir" if he had had no son by wed- 
lock. Gen. xxiv. is a touching history of one of 
these "slaves," who travelled to find a wife for 
Abraham's son. Those who can appreciate thw 
may fairly honour and envy both the slave and his 
slavery. In Exodus i. 10-19 ; ii. 23-25 ; iii. 7, 
10, we have a description of real slavery : — Israel in 
Egypt : and the command of God commissicming 
Moses to lead this nation out of slavery. Exodus 
is an account of the escaj^e of a nation of slaves 
under tlic guidance of the God of the bible. Amalek 
was cursed for stopping these people on the 
road. Pharoah and Ms host were drowned i<x 
parsuing fugitive slaves. But since i^^rmaj amkeB 
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slaves disposed to be tyrants wheii they c&n, and 
since evil customs ore infectioiis, the Jews in part 
followed other nations, and the laws of Moses were 
all to repress y to circumscribe, and not to eneourage 
or institute slavery, even in the milder form of 
bondmen and bondwomen that at first existed 
amongst them. In Exodus xii., 43—49, " bought 
servants" and foreigners are made citizens, if they 
submit to the rites of Judaism, and are allowed a 
share in the Passover feast. The weekly day of 
rest is expressly extended to bondsmen, whose 
masters were forced by the law, to allow them one 
day in seven free from labour. (Exodus xx., 10, 
xxiii., 12 ; Deut. v., 14) — " That thy man servant 
and thy maid servant may rest as wcU as thou." 
These bondservants were also to share in all the 
national festivities. — (Deut. xvi., 9 — 14.) The law 
in Exodus xxi., 1 — 7, is not for slavery in the mo- 
dem sense ; but for a man who had pawned his 
labour for debt for six years, and if he " loves his 
master," and will not go free, he is tied to his 
master. How many American slaves would say, 
" I love my master, and will not go free ?" It is 
true he was not allowed to take his wife, if he mar- 
ried one who, like himself, was in debt to the mas- 
ter : but he could go free and buy her oflf, if he de- 
served her ; and if not, she was as well in service 
as in his house. In Exodus xxi., 16, it is enacted, 
''He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death." What is the origin of American slavery 
but man-stealing ? How many slaves would be 
there now, if every man-stealerand slave-ship crew 
had been executed ? A law occurs in this chapter 
which would be given only to a money-loving peo- 
ple, where if a man die, not under the hand of his 
master — ^like Legree, whose case is stupidly put 
alongside this in Iconoclast's " Bible what it is," 
(Page 69,) — the master is no more punished, be- 
cause the servant " is his money," which sup- 
poses that a Jew would feel he had paid a heavy 
penally in the loss of the bondsman's service, and 
therefore would not often commit such a crime. 
But lest any should persevere in saying that 
cruelty was allowed within a day or two of death, 
the law in the same chapter gives the lie to the 
pretence, for in Exodus, xxi., 26 — ^27, we read : — 
" If a man smite the eye of his servant, or of his 
maid that it perish ; he shall let him go for his 
eye's sake. If he smite out his manservant's 
tootii or his maidservant's tootli, he shaU 
let him go free for his tooth's sake." These 
laws ai'e plainly intended to defend bond-ser- 
vants, and eventually to diminish and annul all 
forms of slavery. The most cases were not mo- 
dem slavery, but service for debt, for six years ; 
till the seventh year of release, which is more sen- 
sible and humane than our debtors' prisons. Some 
were captives in war, and others were sold for 
crime, as in Exodus, xxii., 2 — 8. A burglar, if 
caught in the day time, is liable to be " sold for 
his theft." Every seventh year, tiiere was a release 
of debtors or bondsmen, as described in Deut., xvi., 
18 ; and when sent out, they were to be " liberally 
furnished, out of the flock and the floor of the wine 
press" of their masters. But if any would stay in 
bondage, saying " he loveth thee and thine house," 
his ear was to be bored, and he was publicly stig- 
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haps the yeaaf of release refers to the Israelite bonds- 
man; but the law for Sabbaths, fot public festivals, 
for releasing a man who had lost an eye or a tooth 
by cruelty, the law against man-stealing,&c., referred 
to every bondsman of every nation, tiiat the Jews 
might hold. And finally there was a fugitive slave 
law ; not like that in America, which forces men to 
give up slaves to the bloodhounds; but one which 
Forced men not to give up a run-away bondsman. 
In Deut xxiii., 15 — 16, we read, " Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee : he shall dwell 
with thee, even among you," — " thou shalt not op- 
press him." If this code of laws had been enforced 
in America, slavezy could not have originated, for 
every man-stealer would have been killed instead 
of paid ; and slavery could not continue in America, 
if every slave that took to his heels h£^ a legal 
asylum in the house which he ran to. Those 
who defend slavery from the Bible had better 
do what most slaves in America would be 

flad of the chance of doing — taking to their heels, 
laving thus £ax gone into details, let us examine 
the principle of the argument. It is naturally over- 
looked by these free enquirers tiiat the scriptures 
represent Gk)d in three relations — as the Creator of 
the universe, or God of nature ; as the King of the 
Jews, ruling that nation by a theocracy ; and as 
the God of the spirits of all flesh. This last is the 
God of the Bible, in the fuU sense of the word : 
tiie three terms, as understood by Christians, are 
God in nature, providence, and grace. This pro- 
vidence was engaged in preserving Israel, as the 
historical channel of the final and universal reli- 
gion. Most of the objections of infidels omit the 
other departments of God's sovereignty, and look 
at some few of his acts as the King of the Jews ; 
and not even examining Judaism as a system, and 
in its relation to the tmies, and to the subsequent 
religion of the Gospel. Let us, then, follow them 
into the narrow enclosure of this narrowest circle 
of God's operations, and expose their incompetence 
to judge of the least of his ways. It is assumed 
that God professedly gave perfect political and 
moral laws to the Jews ; that is, laws suitable to a 
nation far in advance of the Jews. Whereas, all 
political economists acknowledge that those laws 
are best — ^not which are the best in the abstract, 
but which are most suited to the political and 
social condition of the people ; the best which they 
are likely to obey. To give English laws to India, 
irrespective of the difference in the present charac- 
ter of the nations, would introduce anarchy and 
wretchedness. To accommodate national laws to 
the political and moral state of the subjects, intro- 
ducmg checks and modifications for those habits 
which cannot at once be eradicated, is the first 
eflfort of an enlightened jurisprudence. Accordingly 
it has been objected to some classes of political re- 
formers in our days, that they have obstracted im- 
provement by hasty efforts, endeavouring to intro- 
duce the thick end of the wedge first, contrary to 
all notions of political prudence. If, then, a wise 
man wiU, because he is wise, adapt his legislation 
to the possibilities of the country, is it not ama- 
zingly absurd to suppose that because God is per- 
fect in wisdom, he will, in his capacity of a civil 
national legislator, enact laws whiaK ^ -r^sfe^aasss^. 
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ciq^ty of ddalinff ptopedj witii tha nature of 
the material on wnicn we are working; yet the 
assumption is, that what no sensible man would 
do — give laws abstractedly perfect to a rude 
nationality — this God must do because he is all- 
wise ! In other words, his wisdom must lead him 
to act more foolislily than any man of ordinary in- 
telligence. This is die absurd infidel assumption — 
(a hiss) — ^that God's perfection requires him to give 
political laws, morally perfect, to a nation that is 
perfectly unfitted for them. God, in the Gospel, 
has given perfect moral laws, as ruling over indi- 
vidual consciences, and has provided moral aids 
for their fulfilment. These are perfect for indi- 
viduals in private life, and are to influence political 
action; but God is now no longer the political 
governor of a nation ; he is revealed in his full 
character as the God of the bible dealing with 
individuals, towards which he gradually advanced 
his revelation in the prophetic stages of Jewish his- 
tory. That the bible does not profess to give Jewish 
laws as final and perfect, is certain ; on the contrary, 
it is expressly stated that the laws themselves were 
not good — ^not the best ; but the best the people 
were fit for ; and so peifect relatively, but imper- 
fect absolutely. (Iconoclast: Hear, hear.) Accord- 
ingly, we read, in Ezekiel xx., 24, 25, " Because 
they had not executed my judgment, &c. "Where- 
fore I gave them also statutes that were not 
GOOD." Now, Mr. Iconoclast, put that down. And in 
Psalms Ixxxi., 11, 12, it is stated, " But my people 
would not hearken to my voice, so I gave them up to 
tlieir own Itearts' lusts ; and they walked in their own 
coimsels." The phrase here, "their own hearts' 
lusts," is in the Hebrew, and in our English mar- 
gin, " to the hardness of their hearts," which is the 
very phrase employed by our Saviour to account for 
the temporary aUowance of imperfect laws respecting 
divorce and polygamy: — ^Matt. xix. 3-9; Mark, 
X. 5-9; "Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suflfered you to put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was not so." " For the hard- 
ness of your heart he i\Tote yon this precept." 
Here the Saviour accounts for the character of the 
law, not by the moral character of the legislator — 
that is an infidel absurdity — ^but from the moral con- 
dition of the people, — ^which is a sensible proposi- 
tion ; and he refers to the law in Paradise, as now to 
be restored and followed. Therefore, according to the 
bible, God, as the king of the Jews, would have given 
more advanced national laws if the people had been 
more advanced. He gave laws perfectly suited to 
them ; laws that tended to check their evil prac- 
tices, and gradually unfolded a perfect system, 
which came to its completion in Christianity. Of 
course the infidels were, till now, ignorant of this 
fact ; and now they will be incompetent, because 
tmwilling to understand it. Our word is for others ; 
we never aim to convince, but only to convict infi- 
del agitators, and to enlighten all others who may 
really be honest enquirers. So the argument 
against the bible that it encourages slavery is first 
fcdsified by a detailed examination of the cases ; 
and, secondly, stultified by an enquiry into the fedse 
principle on which this and sioiilar objections are 
blindly and presumptuously grounded. (Cheers.) 
I find I have just time to do the Amalekites, but 
before going to that I wiU deal with the reference 



Iconoclast said, and that id saying something. 
Perhaps the most absurd argument against tiie 
character of God, is the one founded on the treat- 
ment of Ishmael, recorded in Genesis xxi., 12 — 21, 
where God interferes on behalf of Hagar and her 
son, promising to make of the lad a great nation : 
thus favouring a bond-woman and her child, while 
at the same time honouring marriage, in deciding 
that Sarah's future child should be the heir of the 
other promise. The name Ishmael, means God 
will hear; and was given as a mark of favour, 
(Genesis xvi., 11,) and in this account, referred to 
as an instance of divine cruelty. " God heard the 
voice of the lad," and promised, " I will msike him 
a great nation:" and God opened the eyes of 
Hagar, " and she saw a well of water and gave the 
lad to drink," and "God was with the lad." 
rCtenesis xxi., 17 — 20.) Who is with Iconoclast? 
(A Voice: God.) Now for the Amalakites. Icono- 
clast undertakes to " show from the declaration of 
war against the Amalekites, and the subsequent re- 
iteration of it, that it is established that the 
Deiiy is not oi^nipotent; and that he is unjust 
and unforgiving." Ho wants to teU you what he 
knows, and he doesn't know much. (Laughteiv 
followed by slight hissing.) The declaration referred 
to is in Exodus xvii., 16, where the English margin 
gives the Hebrew meaning — " Because the hand of 
Amalek is against the throne of the Lord, there- 
fore the Lord will have war with Amalek from 
generation to generation." How this proves that 
God is unforgiving, because tiirough Israel he will 
oppose Amalek, as long as Amalek disturbs Israel, 
may be left to infidel conjecture. The pretence 
that God is not omnipotent, because the war is 
protracted, is simple ignorance of the fact that 
Jehovah, as the king of Israel, did not put forth 
his fiill omnipotence to fight their batties, but aided 
them as they were faithfril, and allowed them to be 
conquered when they were unfaithfril. The ob- 
jection altogether is too foolish to deserve any re- 
ply, but being on Iconoclast's outline, I have con- 
descended to notice it. Amalek was true to the 
divine prophecy, continuing in hostility to Israel, 
even to the time of Saul, who was sent to " de- 
stroy the sinners the Amalekites." (1 Samuel, 
XV., 18.) I find that I sliall have time to answer 
as to Esau and Jacob. Every vice is attributed 
to Jacob, especially that of deceitfulness, by 
those who ought to take him as their captain 
on this very account, unless they envy his emi- 
nence in their own line. (Laughter.) No class 
of men with which I am acquainted has had 
all honesty so thoroughly eaten out by trickery 
and falsehood as the infidel class. I know them 
weU. Jacob had at least the root of goodness in 
his faith in God ; dependence on his providence ; 
and if God honoured one who honoured him, no 
atheist can complain. It is not merely the out- 
ward acts of a man that indicate the v£uue of Ida 
principles ; there may be that seed of goodness in 
nim which may lead to repentance and humilia- 
tion, as in the case of Jacob, who said (G«n. xxxii. 
10,) " I am not worthy of the least of all the mer- 
cies and of all ^e truth, which thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant." Does the bible then pretend 
that these men were chosen for their good- 
ness ? Undoubtedly he who has a reverence 
i9l Qodi though h9 ]^ iik^ a young \x^ that 
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looks sickly, has a living root in the ground, and 
will yet put forth foliage: whereas an atheist 
is like Jonali's gourd tliat withered after all its 
shew, or like a bi-anch, full of foliage, grown from 
the tree of common Christian morahty, but which, 
having no root, withers away, and tlius shews that 
its virtues did not belong to its principles but to 
the accident of education under better influences, 
^he bible does not say that the Jews were put 
into Canaan for their goodness, or chosen for them- 
selves; this idea is denied in Deut., ix., 4 — 7. 
Jacob was chosen for Abraliam's sake; and the 
Jews were chosen for our sakes ; all this was only 
to select a channel for blessings to descend to lis ; 
to fulfil the promise to Abraham — (Genesis, xxii., 
18) — " in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed." So that the pretence that all these 
were favoured for their goodness, or in approval of 
their character, is another instance of ignorance, 
like that of supposing that their privileges were par- 
tiality to them, instead of providing benefits for us. 
While the absurd imagination that God hated 
Esau as an individual, by laying waste his moun- 
tains hundreds of years after he was dead — 
(Malachi i., 2, 3) — and the pretence that he was ill- 
treated by Providence, is all from ignorance of the 
fact that the promise and the choice related to their 
posteriiy, and not to themselves, which of them 
should be the founder of tlie natui-al Israel. Esau, as 
an individual, was quite as well off as Jacob, indeed 
better, and had fewer troubles in his life. So the 
whole is a farrago of profound ignorance ; and, in- 
stead of this gentleman being called Iconoclast, 
which means image breaker, he shall be called 
Iconopoietes, which is image maker ; and it is my 
business to break them, as I have done to-night, 
and the pieces will be all about. [Mr. Grant ended 
with an enthusiastic movement, which called forth 
a demonstration from his supporters and cheering.] 
ICONOCLAST said, I have one little piece of 
advice to give to those who think they are my 
friends. They need not trouble themselves to be 
o£fended with what concerns me, they may leave 
that to me ; and as to what concerns themselves, I 
hope that they will be too manly to notice it. My 
friend says my strength is in my lungs, not in my 
logic. That is a fact ; and there is one point which my 
friend will not notice, and which he calls the illus- 
trious Bel Shaddai passage. I am not so well in- 
formed as he is, and shall be anxious for the fourth 
night to come that I may learn what it is that 
makes the passage illustnous, as he calls it. It 
struck me that if a Mahomedan, not knowing 
what was going on here, came in, he would be 
puzzled to know which was the infidel and which 
thQ Christian. (Laughter.) He might fancy 
the scoffer did not stand on tliis side of 
the platform. Now for the argument. My 
friend tells you that one prophet was sent to 
warn the kin^, and, with that truth for which he 
prizes himself, he did not tell you that God sent 
400 to mislead him. 400 to one is rather long 
odds, even for the Rev. Brewin Grant's logic. He 
says there is no infidel who is able to appreciate 
an argument I regret it. I am striving to ap- 
preciate what he has been saying, but I must con- 
fess, up to this time, I have not seen the argument. 
He tells you tliat his aim is not to convince, 
but to convict us. HavQ I xtu^e a mista]^ ? I 



imag|ined my opponente said their religion was a 
religion of love, and that, believing our souls were 
worth saving, they wished to save them. I regret 
having made the mistake. He tells us what I re- 
gret to hear said in the presence of the women of 
England. He says that the man who chooses to 
be a slave for ever would be, what? — a stupid 
man. Stupid. If I did not know that he 
had a wife and children, 1 1 could not have ima- 
gined so from his use of such a phrase in 
reference to this subject. Bead the text It 
does not say — ^If a man owes another money. I 
am sorry that my friend, who is so liberal 
in his charges, should lay himself open in 
this way. It says, if you buy a man, and 
he have a wife and chila when you buy him, 
at the end of the seven years or six, he shall go 
out, and his wife and child with him. But if he 
take a wife while a slave, his wife and child are the 
property of his master, and he must leave them. 
If the man say, '* I love my master, my wife, and 
my children," — ^why, do you imagine tliat the wife 
of his bosom he would not love better than to leave 
to the care of a master? (Cheers.) Mv friend 
says. Oh ! but he can go out to earn enough to buy 
them with ; but does he not know that, in the hard 
battle of life, slaves have enough to do to earn 
enough to sustain life? Mr. Grant says if a man 
ctumot buy his wife, he deserves to lose her. In- 
deed ! I am glad I have no logic, if logic leads to 
such diabolical conclusions. Wicked as I am, I 
have a wife and two little children. I love them, 
and sooner than leave them to the care of a slave- 
holder, I would give up my brightest hopes of hap- 
piness. I cannot conceive a man standing before 
his fellow men and women, yet calling a man 
stupid, because he loved his wife better than life. 
I am sorry that a man's cause should be so weak 
as to degrade himself by calling others hard names. 
(Loud cheers.) Pardon me if, in my heat, I may 
say aught I may not wish to say ; but my friend is 
too liberal with words not of the sweetest sound to 
one's ears, and he cannot complain when he stings 
if he gete back some of the poison he has teught 
me to use. Till he used sharp words, he received 
none from me. My friend is very lo^cal, yet he 
talks about burglars in the daytime. He says that 
the man who becomes a willing bondman is stupid, 
but he tells you that this kind of slavery is very 
different from slavery in America, and that it does 
not mean anything of the kind. He teUs you that 
if a man steal another, he shall be put to death ; 
but if you go and steal a slave in America 
they will do as bad, for they will tar and 
fea&er you. But there is a benefit in Jewish 
slavery, for a man who has his eye knocked 
out: he may go free. I doubt whether my 
friend would iDce to go free if his eye was 
knocked out by a man to whom he owed a 
sum of money. Some one is calling, "Chair- 
man." I trust that I know how to main- 
tain my own dignity. If my friend will rea- 
son, he shall not have sneers from me ; but 
while I have that to deal with which I have, I must 
deal with it as seems best I told my friend I 
would reason calmly, if he would do the same ; 
but if he will use the sword he must receive cute 
in return. He tells us that these laws were ^<»&.. 
By whom? B^ Qiw^^Va"«>^Sk^'^MJi^"*QsaRk'^siK^^^^^ 
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tdoal rokr of thd nftiion, and who gavo the pd^^ 
laws suited for them. But he forgets that God 
made the people as well as the laws. They 
were his chosen people — ^the best I prcsmne 
among the nations. He made them wander 
about for forty years. He during that time 
killed tiliem nearly all, and had a fresh set in 
their place, and the new ones might surely 
be fitted for better laws. Why do you tell me part 
of the laws were for these people, and part for me. 
Who gave you i^e right to divide them ? Is your 
reason superior to God's that you say some of &em 
are not fit for use now ? or do you feel that these 
laws are repugnant to your manhood ? Is not that 
their condemnation ? And this people, they were 
God's people, made by God and protected by God. 
You admit tiiat God sent them bad laws — ^it is so 
in the book — I am sorry for it, for I conceive it is 
the height of injustice for any common ruler to 
give bad laws, and I cannot conceive how an all- 
wise God can have been more unjust than a com- 
mon ruler — ^I cannot understand this. As to 
Legree, I am accused of stupidity for contrasting 
Legree with the men of the book. I am told the 
book does not mean what I say. Does it not? 
Read the 21st Exodus, " If thou buy a Hebrew 
servant, six years he shall serve." My friend 
did not say buy. ''And if that servant shall say, 
I love my master, my wife, and my children. 
I will not go out free ;" then he shall be a slave 
for ever. Put yourself in that case, and ask 
is it right or fair in defending this book, which 
I am told to receive as my guide to sidvation, 
and that damnation is the p^ialty if I disbe- 
lieve it, it should be thus misinterpreted by 
one whose profound knowledge has made him 
better acquainted with it than I am. There 
is another part of the same chapter which I con- 
sider terribly disgraceful, and perhaps my friend, 
when he comes to my book, may find it worth his 
while to notice it. " If a man smite his servant 
or his maid with a rod, so that he die under his 
hand, he shall be surely punished ; nevertheless, if 
he continue for a day or two he shall not be pun- 
ished, for he is his money." Oh, it is a good system 
that has this in it — ^very good ! My friend talked 
of American slavery, and asked what slave loves his 
master when he can run away, and says that a man 
who loves his wife shall not have her tiU he can 
earn money to buy her. I teU you that slavery 
under aU circumstances is a crime against man- 
hood. I rebel against it, and I call upon all of 
you to rebel against it , whether Christians or free- 
thinkers. Let one and aU say we will be free — no 
man ought to be a slave. My friend has spoken 
of Abrs^am and Ishmacl, and he said something 
about honomdng marriage. My notion is that if a 
man take a woman and have a child, as Abraham 
had by Hagar, he is a villain, and worse than a 
villain, if he do not make that woman his wife in 
the sight of all men, and protect her. (Loud 
cheers!) He spoke of Jacob, and said we should 
honour Jacob, for he admits Jacob to be a villain, 
but tliat the outward acts do not bespeak the man. 
By their fruits ye shall judge them. I am glad to hear 
that wo are not to judge by outward acts. I want 
to believe that my friend is sincere and good, and 
wishes to make us good; but his outward acts 
Tvou^d maJte i&e doubt it. (Cheers.) He says that 



ho knows infidels are baso. I have been anumg 
them since I was 16, and have not found tham so 
wicked. I am sorry he not has been in better com- 
pany. You know the proverb— Birds of a feather, 
&c. I think the case of the Amalekites is harder 
to get rid of tlian he would have you believe. liOt 
us drop this gibing and jeering. If we are to play 
at that sort of thing, we could do it on any sta^. 
We are come here to encounter thought with 
thought in the presence, I hope, of intelligent 
men and women. I can bear his taunts with 
good humour, and I can return darts of the 
same kind, and as sharp. Now, let us droD 
it, for it is not wanted. (Laughter and ohearGk) 
Oh, you want gibes then? I appeal to the good 
sense and good taste of that part of the audience 
who tliink that they will make us more religious, 
and I leave it in their hands. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. B. GRANT— (cheers)— Iconoclast 
wanted to know why the Jewish bondmen were said 
to be debtors, and at the seventh year, they were 
to go free. It was in the cases of men who pawned 
their labour for a given time, for wages in advanoe. 
And Deut xv. contains this provision for the case, 
where the year of release is near at hand, " Thoa 
shalt not harden thine heart nor shut thine hand 
from thy poor brother ; but thou shsdt open thine 
hand wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him suf- 
ficient for his need in that which he wanteth," v. 7. 
This was simply the case of a man selling his 
work and receiving his money beforehand, which 
Iconoclast keeps stupidly declaring to be slavery. 
The man, in consideration of payment in advance, 
pledged his work for seven years, or perhaps for 
one. Was that slavery ? Iconoclast knows it was 
not. Then he appeals to the women of England, and 
and I question whether he will make much out of 
that. There are t>vo cases stated. One was that 
of a man with a wife and family, who, on 
obtaining his release, could buy her off if he 
deserved her, and if he could not, she was as well in 
service. (Murmurs.) If he could not buy her o£E^ 
how could he keep her when he got her? The 
man who cannot keep a wife should not take a 
wife, pisapprobation.) Well, could he go to the 
workhouse? (Disapprobation.) This is of no conse- 
quence. I ^all expect my time. (Iooitoclast : 
For my sake, remember the conditions of the de- 
bate, and don't interrupt.) I do not ask it for my 
sake. They are bound to do it, and ihey must. 
The case in Deut. xv. 8, 9, is where no wife is men- 
tioned ; but in verse 16, 17 the man loves his mas- 
ter, and agrees to stay in bondage without regard 
to any wife. The other case, where a man stays 
out of love both to his master and his wife, 
is in Exodus xxi. 5. It was of that I said tbe 
man ought to go free, to work for his wife's re- 
demption. It was of this case in Deut. xv. that 
I said the man " stupidly" stopped in willing bond- 
age — ^where no wife was in question. They are 
two difierent cases, but Iconoclast has shuffled 
them together to make one card of them. He 
has never quoted me in reply, but always invents 
something difierent, and thus shows that he is as 
ignorant of my speeches as he is of the bible. 
(Cheers and murmurs.) One more lesson, for I wish 
to leave a clear line of instruction, instead of wasting 
time on irrelevancies. Iconoclast was to shew how 
the attobutes we ascribe to God are contradicted by 
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the bible. He hftft given me ft number of passa^eSi 
wbich he has not g[one into, and I really hare had 
to beeome the aesailani He has been talkii^ in- 
stead about our not hitting one another. Whj 
does he waste time with that ? Let him return the 
blow and go on. "The invisible God" is a 
description of Jehovah wliich is assumed to 
be contradicted by statements where God is 
said to be seen, and these again are set 
forth as directly opposed to the statement, ''no 
man hath seen God at any time." Let us see 
what these phrases mean. The Bible, like any 
other book, must be allowed to interpret itself by 
a comparison of its own uses of words, comparing 
scripture with scripture. This wiU teach us that 
what our incorrigible pliilosophers caU. contradic- 
tions, are the book's own explanations and limi- 
tations of its meaning in one place by its de- 
clarations in anotiier place. If there be a 
sense in which God may be said not to be 
seen, which is consistent with another use of the 
same word in which God is said to have been 
seen, it is the duty of an enquirer, who wants to 
learn the truth, instead of to make out' a case, — ^to 
form an honest and sensible opinion on the facts 
plaeed before him. It is easy fbr dishonest advo- 
cates to deceive weak-minded people into the be- 
lief that there are contradictions. The human 
body is opaque, that is, we cannot see through it. 
If, tiierefore, I shoiUd profess to see through 
Iconoclast, who does not believe in God, or in 
anything but the body, he tnay delight his sharp- 
seeing followers by saying — "Here is a con- 
tradic^on ; if the humau body cannot be seen 
through, how can Mr. Grant pretend to see 
through anybody?" It is on this principle that 
these Bften play upon words, only not in so witty 
a manner, for this would redeem their gross- 
ness, and, to use Mr. Holyoake's phrase, would 
amuse, if it did not instruct us. There are three 
senses in which God cannot be seen. 1st. As a 
spirit he is invisible to the human eye, which 
takes in only visual material objects. 2nd. The 
full blaze of his ms^sty, in the most splendid 
manifestation of his glory; could not be seen, be- 
cause it would dazzle and overpower men, which 
is the meaning of Exodus xxxiii., 20: ''Thou 
canst not see my iaice ; for there shaU no man see 
me and live." This was in reply to the request, 
" Show me thy glory ;" and in answer, Jehovah pro- 
mised to make his goodness pass before him, but 
not " his glory," not " his face," in this sense of 
overpowering grandeur. No man hath seen this, 
nor can see ; we must veil before it. 8rd. God 
cannot be seen, by the human understanding, in 
the sense of being fully comprehended ; and this 
is the meaning of the saying — John i., 18— 
'*No man hath seen God at any time." This, 
also, is the meaning of the question — Job xi., 
7 — " Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion?" And as there are these three senses, in 
which God cannot be seen, so there are two in 
which God can be seen. 1st. By the human eye 
visually, in God's partial displays of his glory; 
described in Exodus xxxiii., 23, as his retinue, 
and retiring glory, translated in our version by the 
words " back parts," in opposition to his " fece," 
which was too bright for numan eyes to endure. 



2nd. God«an be seen, mentally, fts aa object of 
the human understandkig : as we are able to com- 
prehend his revelation of his character in relation 
to us. Now, aU these cases of seeii^ God ccnne 
under one or other of these two senses ; and all 
the cases of God being invisible, never being seen, 
not being possible to see him and live, come under 
one or other of the three first named. Whoever 
understands this, carries a key to unlock all diffi- 
culties on the subject Having thus laid down 
the question in philosophical order, such as in- 
fidelity cannot see and live, I shall go into the 
details of those cases that fall under the two 
senses in which God can be seen; and since 
these are different matters entirely to those in 
which God is invisible, no man who can see will 
regard them as contradictions. 1. God can be seen 
in the sense of giving a visual manifestation that 
will afford to the human eye an emblem of his 
presence and greatness. As in Exodus xxxiii., 
where in verse 20, no man shall see God's " face" 
or full glory, we learn in verse 23, that instead of 
the front of die procession, Moses was to see the 
back, or retiring retinue. It means the attendants, 
followers, suite ; the thronging angels at the back, 
who follow in tiie regal' pomp. laterally, "Thou 
shalt see my followers." Hebrew, Achoroi. The 
same word occurs in Genesis xvi., 13, " Have I 
looked after him that seeth me ?" which a learned 
critic in " Notes and Commentaries" wisely trans- 
lates, " Have I indeed seen the train or retinite of 
him that provideth for me?" The same word 
occurs, as this writer remarks, in Psalm xlv., 
14 — (Hebrew, 15th verse,) — "The vkgins, her 
oon^niom that follow her^ shall be brought 
to thee" — ^her train, suite, attendant followmg 
maidens. Moses was to see the end of God's 
retinue; his following angels: the close of 
the procession. In Exodus xxiv. , 10, " they saw 
the God of Israel," some good Hebraists say tiiat 
" eth," in the original, often stands for " oth,"' which 
means a sign, signal, or emblem: and no doubt 
this passage means a signal of God's presence, as 
confirmed by Deut. v., 24, " Behold the Lord hath 
shewed us his glory and his greatness." This, like 
" hearing the voice of God speak out of the midst 
of the fire^* (Deut. iv., 33,) is associated with tiio 
wonder that tney should see God " and live !" The 
same doctrine of seeing a symbol of God " in tha 
fire," &c., explains the vision of the prophet, (1st 
Bjngs xxii., 19, 2nd Chron., xviiL., 18,) who saw 
God on his throne. Speaking with God face to 
face, in Exodus xxxiii., 11, is explained in Numbers 
xiv., 14, by God's cloud standing over them, and 
God going before them in a piQar of cloud and of 
fire. In all these cases, " God" means a visible 
symbol of his presence, as in Deut. v., 4, €lod is 
said to have " talked face to face with the Jews out 
of the midst of the fire." This ref&rs to a time when 
the Jews stood afar off. That no mistake may be 
left, even on an infidel's mind, about God's real 
" face" being seen as an outline, all idolatry and 
making of likenesses is forbidden, on the groimd 
that they " saw no similitude*' 0eut. iv., 12-15.) 
Thus when we let the bible explain itself, infidel 
conti'adictions are seen to be manufactured out of 
infidel ignorance ; and they have a large stock of it. 
(Cheers and hisses.) 2. The second sense in which 
God is seen, is in relation to enut^K^^ss«^«5^sssi%^3c 
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80 much of God's character as is revealed for our 
practical guidance. In John i., 18, we read, " No 
man hath seen God at any time ;" that is, no one 
fiilly knows him; but "the only begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the Fatiier, he hath re- 
vealed him ;" hath pourtrayed, expounded his cha- 
racter ; it is the word from which " exegesis" 
comes. And now since Christ, who was probably 
tiie Angel of Jehovah, and who is sometunes put 
for Jehovah in the Old Testament, (see Judges vi. 
22, 23,) has manifested the divine character, we 
see God in him : that is, we understand God's re- 
lation to us. This is the glory of the gospel, that 



God can be seen, known to mankind, as **Qoi 
manifest in the flesh," (1 Timothy iii., 16 ;) by h^nri 
" who is the image of tiie invisible God," (CoL 1, 
16 ;) who in Hebrews i., 3, is called " me ex- 
press ima^e of his person." Now, God can be 
seen in this photographic likeness, according to 
the statement, John xiv., 9, " He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father." Let an infidel blindly 
grope among the difficulties created by his ignor- 
ance and hatred of the truth ; the Christian will 
rejoice, that he whom none hath seen or can see» 
is now revealed in the plenitude of his mercy, 
(Loud cheers,) 
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The Rev. B. GRANT (loud cheers :) I wish to 
explain that I have two objects in this discussion. 
I address the public through readers, as well as 
the audience, and I am more careful to address 
something sensible to the reader tiian what is 
taking to the audience. Li Cowper street, I 
addressed 2000 people, but I was writing for 
100,000. I am speaking to 1100 here, but to ten 
times that number out of doors. I am glad to 
find the report issued fi:om the Independent office 
is one to which Iconoclast and I can give our com- 
plete approbation. (Iconoclast ; " Hear, hear.") 
I hope our friends will take care to read it, for 
they will understand better by reading than by 
listening. Listeners may hear and see some fim, 
but readers get to understand the principles. My 
object is not merely to please, but to lay down a 
line of intelligent principles, and that no man may 
say I speak without saying something worth 
hearing, and that will bear reading and thinking 
about. Instead of indulging my propensity to ofiP 
hand reply, I charge myself exactiy beforehand, 
and give what I have carefully elaborated in my 
study. But I do not think it necessary to notice 
every single point against what I «ay, because my 
first object is to lay down a clear Ime that I am 
sure nobody can break through ; and then, if they 
run at it, I do not care, because it must be a vain 
attack. I am no more obliged to notice all these 
objections to what I may say than to prove that a 
British square of infantiy is not broken because a 
few isolated cavalry ride up not quite far enough to 
see it. (Laughter.) I never trouble myself to answer 
arguments that are sometimes brought against me 
by gentiemen who do not trouble themselves to 
take notes, but catch at some odd words, and give 
a kind of answer to a word instead of a manly 
answer to the sense of my observations. All that 
I pass by ; and though persons may tell me by 
telegraph they mean to chastise me, it is all the 
same. (Iconoclast: "Hear, hear.") I do not 
even say, " Now, let us drop it." (Laughter.) I 
shall never appeal to " tiie women of England." 
(Laughter, and ''Hear, hear" from Iconoclast.) 



Our subject to-night is a very cool one. No one 
need be excited about it. It is a literary and 
scientific question. I hope we shall keep very 
sensible about it, very clear- headed, and, if you 
like, a littie wanu at the heart, to say plainly what 
we think. I shaU not lose much tame in saying 
how I love liberty and aH that. We all profess 
to love liberty, and the love of liberty by one may 
be chalked off against the love of liberty by the other, 
and so it goes for nothing. (Cheers.) I take a simple 
question, and I confine myself to it. I shall not 
trouble you with an account of my objects and pur- 
poses. I shall not say that my object is to use my 
knowledge to destroy ignorance, as some do who had 
better employ any knowledge they may have to 
destroy their own •ignorance, if they can bring 
these two things together. Our enquiry this 
evening is, whether " the Mosaic History of Crea- 
tion is consistent with itself and with science?" 
There are two things required in a divine re- 
velation ; first, that its moral and religious teach- 
ings should be useful to mankind, commending 
themselves to the conscience ; and secondly, that 
the references to natural facts should be in ac- 
cordance with the book of nature, intelligentiy 
amderstood. If the bible, as God's word, con- 
tradicts liis works, it refdtes itself. The hea- 
then, as in India, ^viU be converted from their reli- 
gion by receiving western science ; but the bible 
will never be forsaken on that ground except by 
the ignorant. Many Hindoos are now infidels to 
their ancient writings, through having science ; 
and some Englislunen are infidels to our 
sacred writings, through the want of science. 
The general statement of the question respecting 
geology is, that it proves the great age of this 
world; and hence some have hastily concluded 
that the Mosaic account represents the earth to be 
younger than it is. Whereas, there are two ac- 
counts — one in Genesis i., 1, — of the origin of 
the universe, which was " creation" in the strict 
sense of the word, and occurred in the " begin- 
ning ;" the other is the history of the " formation" 
ofUiis world and its inhabitants in six days. This 
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eecond acoonnt is independent of and subsequent 
to the former. Cliaos, in the second verse, does 
not describe the condition of the world immedi- 
ately after ^e original creation ; but allows for all 
geologicsd processes to occur before chaos, which 
was the curtain of darkness falling on the first 
drama, and this curtain is now withdrawn for the 
six days' work, which relates to the surface of the 
earth, and its present races and species of men, 
animals, and plants. For " the earth was without 
ibrm," ^c, we should read, '* and the earth became" 
dark and void ; not that it " was" so when created, 
but became so afterwards. The nature of tlie pre- 
sent enquiry, and the sort of evidence on which 
it turns, may be understood by the- following gene- 
ral statement, sent by me to Iconoclast as Qie — 
" Line of argument for Tuesday, June 8th, founded 
generally on Gen. i. and ii. An exposition of these 
chapters in relation to science. Geology shewn to 
be out of the question, as not relating to the six 
days* formation of Moses, but to a previous period. 
Light not created before the sun. The Mosaic six 
days to be distinguished from the original creation 
of all the universe in verse 1. Chaos, a curtain 
between the living creatures of tlie pre- Adamite 
earth, to which geology relates, and the origina- 
tion of the present races of animals, plants, &c., 
now on the surfieu^, to which alone the six days 
refer. The six days, natural days, measured by the 
revolution of the earth round its axis. All scientific 
objections arise from not understanding the history, 
mixing the eras of geology with the six days intro- 
ducing the present system. Gen. ii. a recapitula- 
tion of the first chapter, with fresh paiiiculars, and 
in a different order. * Creation' and ' maldng' 
distinct, and the words interchanged in only one 
case, viz.. Gen. i. 19, where * created' is used in 
a secondary sense. No other way of accounting 
lor the ormn of man : superioriiy of Mosaic cos- 
mogony, den. i., 1., origin of the universe ; i., ver. 
2, chaotic condition of the earth afterwaids ; pe- 
riod indefinite between it and original creation ; ii., v. 
4, 5, give a view of chaos ; the state of the earth 
before the six days' formation ; i., v. 3., not creation 
of light ; not before the creation of the sun, which 
is made to shine into this world with uninter- 
rupted sway, ver. 14 to 18, Gen. i. Distinc- 
tion between the words ' create, * * make, * 
'form,' *let there be,' founded on v. 1, 3, 14 — 
— 16, 25 27, chap. 1. ; and v. 2, 3, 7, 8, chap, ii." 
A comparison of the cosmogony of Moses with 
that of any heathen writings proves its superiority, 
and is a strong argument for its divine origin, 
eclipsing so completely all human imaginations. 
As a proof of this, we will cite the instance selected 
by Iconoclast himself, who says, in " The Bible, 
what it is !" — " Ask yourselves in what particular 
feature is Genesis superior to the Shastra or Bha- 
gavat. The following is from the Manava Sastra, 
the words of Menu, Son of Brahma, as quoted in 
vol. L of the * Asiatic Hesearches,' page 244 : — 
* This world (says he) was sQl darkness, undiscemi- 
ble, undistinguishable, altogether as in profound 
sleep ; till the self-existent mvisible God, making 
it manifest with five elements and other glorious 
forms, perfectiy dispelled the gloom. He, desiring 
to raise up various creatures by an emanation from 
his own glory, first created the waters, and im- 
pressed them with a power of motion : by that 



power was produced a golden egg, blazing like a 
thousand suns, in which was bom Brahma, self- 
existing, the great parent of all rational beings. 
The waters are called nara, since they are the off- 
spring of Nara or Iswara ; and thence was Nara- 
yana named, because his first ayana, or moving, 
was on them. That which is, the invisible cause, 
eternal, self-existing, but unperceived, becoming 
masculine from neuter, is celebrated among au 
creatui'es by the name of Brahma. That Grod, 
having dwelled in the e^g through revolving years, 
himsen meditating on himself, £vided it into two 
equal parts; and from those halves formed the 
heavens and the earth, placing in the midst the 
subtie ether, the eight points of the world, and the 
permanent receptacle of waters." Nobody can 
imderstand that. — (laughter) — which is its chief 
recommendation to our minute philosophers, who 
object to all bible mysteries. A self-existing 
god, making an egg to be bom in, to pro- 
vide an object for atheistic adoration! The 
infidels of England are now sitting on that 
egg to hatch it over again: — (loud laughter) — 
I am afraid it is' addled. (Renewed laughter.) 
If this is the best rival of the bible, we may 
retain the old book yet, and have no fear of being 
stigmatized as superstitious. " Ask yourselves in 
what particular feature Genesis is superior" to this 
absurd tale which is the cousin of that other from 
the same source — ^the earth stands on the back of 
a great tortoise ! How weak men become when, 
abandoning God, they lean on their own under- 
standing ! (Hear, hear.) In this enquiry, which 
is more literary than scientific, defining the 
meaning of the bible and the relation of its state- 
ments to the discoveries of science, it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to distinguish the diflfer- 
ent provinces of the bible and geology. We must 
first clearly understand what the Dible means; 
to what stages of the history of the earth its dif- 
ferent statements refer; and when we find that 
geology refers to one period, and the six days* 
formation in Genesis to a later one, there wiQ re- 
main no excuse for men assuming that the six 
days recorded by Moses include the origin of those 
creatures whose remains are dug up by geologists. 
Those who understand this distinction will see 
that it is wilfulness or folly to contrast the Mosaic 
six days' work with the fossil records in the mas- 
sive strata of the earth, which is a book written in 
a former era ; and has no more connexion with 
contradicting Genesis, than an account of En^and 
at the Boman conquest, contradicts the state of JSng- 
land in the present day. Contradictions refer to 
the same time and circumstances ; but geology has 
to do with what Dr. Harris and other enquirers 
call the pre- Adamite earth ; that is, the si^te of 
the world between creation and the six days' forma- 
tion. The scientific objectors to the bible find 
arguments against the Mosaic accoujit of the 
starting of the present races on the mrfoAse of the 
earth, by referring to geological accounts of the 
plants and animals of former ages. They in- 
variably assume, and sometimes assert, that 
Moses speaks of the "first" animals, the "first" 
plants tiiat ever lived and grew on the earth; 
whereas the sacred history describes only the com- 
mencement of the races now on the earth's surface ; 
not the commencement of those in the strata whi^U. 
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form the book of geology. The periods are dis- 
tinct ; and therefore the book of nature, which re- 
cords the works of God before the present system, 
cannot contradict the book of revelation, which 
gives an account of the origin of man, and of the 
plants and animals now on &e earth's surface. It 
is therefore pure waste of ingenuity, and the most 
absurd misapplication of knowledge, to quote from 
Chiistian geolo^sts fiEu;ts to prove the age of 
the world; as if the bible were concerned in 
any statements which refer to a period tliat 
it does not describe. How far the opponents of 
the bible understand this reasonable view of the 
question, may be seen from the style of argu- 
ment which they adopt. Joseph Barker, whom 
Iconoclast follows at an htmible distance, thus 
sums up the objections against the Mosaic his- 
tory of the creation : — " The bible contradicts sci- 
ence — it contradicts the revelations of nature. 
First, the bible teaches that God created the 
heavens and the earth in six days, about six 
thousand years ago. Attempts have been made 
to show tnat the bible accoimt does not include 
the creation of the heavens and the earth in 
the six days' creation; but these attempts have 
fiedled. Not only does the account in Genesis 
plainly teach this ; but several oilier passages teach 
the same, if possible, more plainly still. Take 
Genesis i., 1, * In the berinning God created the 
heaven and the earth.' Then at the close it says, 
' Thus the heavens and tlie earth were finished 
and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
ho had made.' It is plain the heavens and the 
earth are here included in the six days' creation, 
from which God rested on the seventii day. How 
men of candour, men unblinded by prejudice, men 
loving truth more than creeds and systems, could 
ever doubt whether these passages represent the hea- 
venS' and earth as created in the six days, may seem 
B, mystery. But the following are, if possible, still 

f lamer. Exodus xx. 11, *For in six days the 
iord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventii day.' Then 
again, in Exodus xxxi. 17, we read, * 11^' the Sab- 
bath, * is a sign between me and the children of 
Israel for ever: for in six days the Lord made 
Jbteaven and earth.' Not merely the things that 
were in them, but the heavens and tiie earth. 
' And on the seventh day he rested, and was re- 
freshed.' The men who can believe, after reading 
these passages, that the heavens and the earth were 
not made in six days, ought to give up their faith 
in the bible altogether. If they can deny these 
^saffes they may deny anjjr. It is plain, then, 
that tue bibxe teaches, &at me heavens and the 
eartL and all the things therein, were created in 
six days, about six mousand years ago. But 
geology and astronomy show they were not. The 
earth and the stars botJi give evidence that they 
have existed countless ages. Both believing and 
unbelieving geologists agree iu this. They declare 
that the crust of the earth gives proof that the 
earth has existed, and has been subject to the same 
. natural laws to which it is now subject, ages be- 
yond conception." — ^I have read that to show that 
I always likie, in dealing with an argument, to ^ut 
the strongest objection that objectors can bring. 



You shaU see now a plain and simple answer. 
The assumption in this statement is that the 
bible declares that the creation of the uniyerae 
and the formation of the present state of things, 
all occurred in six days, and that this all happened 
only six thousand years ago. Perhi^s IconoGlast 
will repeat the same statement. Let him see my 
answer, and tlien he will probably lay some of his 
statements aside, for I shall not notice them unless 
he meets my argument on this point. There is no 
such statement hi the bible as either of them. The 
creation of the universe was " in the beginning," to 
which no one can fix a date ; it is the originu act 
of Ged, commencing tlie succession of time by 
physical events. The six days are not employed 
in the work of creation, but of formation, as we 
shall afterwards explain by an account of the use 
and force of the terms occurring in tliis history. 
Not one of the passages quoted says that the 
** creation" of the universe was included in the six 
days' work. Genesis ii., 3, is misquoted, mutUated 
to support the theory ; it is not " God rested flrom 
all his work which he had made," but which he 
had " created and made," which in the margin is 
properly rendered " which he created to mute ;" 
that is, " created in the beginning" " to make" hi 
various stages, as should be required. It does not 
say in Ex. xx. 11, and xxxi. 17, that God"created" 
the heavens and the earth in six days^ but that he 
" made" them in six days ; and this does not teht to 
their origin, but to a change in their condition. 
And therefore we do not *'deny these passages," 
but simply read them as they stand. The de- 
claration that geology proves from the " cmst of 
the earth, that the eaj-th has- existed" many ages, 
has nothing to do with the bible acootiint of one 
of the changes through which the earth has 

Eassed; and which is not recorded in "the crust," 
ut on the sm-feu^e. The entire force of the ob- 
jection is turned adrift by tiie simple fact that 
the origin of the earth, and of the universe, re- 
corded in Genesis i., 1., is no part of the history of 
the six days' formation ; but a distinct and indepen- 
dent statement, and described by difierent terms. 
This is the best break I can make in the subject, 
and I have only two minutes left. (Cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST.— (Cheers.)— The subject we 
have to deal with this evening is — " Is the Bible 
history of tiie creation consistent with itself and 
with science ?" Now, I wish to show you that, 
however imperfect I may have been before I began 
this discussion, I intend to improve as I go on^ 
My friend last night commenced by telling yoil, 
first, that I had not framed the qttestion propeny ; 
and, second, that I had not adhered to it. I must 
tell my friend that, however properly he may have 
framed his question, he has not adhered to it. He 
undertook to prove that the bible histoiy of the 
creation is consistent with itself. Yet he has 
omitted to deal with that at all, and I shall find it 
necessary, before I sit down, to draw his attentioh 
to it most distinctly. He says he has two objects 
in view in addressing you — one that he is ad- 
dressing you — and the other, that he is ad- 
dressing me hundred ;thousand expectant read- 
ers of this debate. If that be his object — and 
it is a venr good one — I may tell vou tiiat if the 
himdred thousand readers will take up Dr. 
Baylee's " Genesis and Geology," they may read 
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the greater part of the speech Wj8 have had from our 
Mend this evening — excepting the fiin. (Cheers.) 
Now, with regard to the fun. He says you have 
some fun in listening. My notion was that we had 
met here to debate a question having relation to 
our immortal welfare, a relation to eternal salva- 
tion or damnation. (Hear, hear.) And I cannot 
conceive any man who believed that, could find 
fun in discussing it. (Loud cheers from Iconoclast's 
friends.) Because, if I am wrong, for an eternity 
of ages shall I suffer indescribable torment ; and 
is that matter for fim ? I really myself infidel as I 
am, atheist as I am, think these terms scarcely ap- 
plicable to a debate of this kind. (Hear,hear.) My 
Mend tells you he has charged himself fuUy be- 
forehand. I am happy to hear it, more especially 
as I find that his charging has taken him to reading 
my book. He could not be better employed. (A 
laugh.) He drew attention to an expression of 
mine in telling him by telegraph I would chastise 
liim. With truthftil persons who do not wish to 
create an unfavourable opinion against their oppo- 
nent, it is usual to give both sides. If Mr. Grant 
had told you that he had taunted me by telling 
me that he was about to deliver a funeral oration 
upon me — (Cheers and laughter, and cries of 
" Question.") 

The CHAIRMAN : I hope you will allow both 
gentlemen ihe same liberty of speech. If they 
misuse that, and do not speak to the question, they 
waste valuable time, and that time which should 
be given to the strength of their argument. 

ICONOCLAST : I shall pass the funeral ora- 
tion because it won't come just yet. Mv Mend 
said he did not tMnk it necessary to talk much 
about his objects and purposes. That I suppose 
was a sneer at my enunciation of my objects 
and purposes in this debate. Let me tell you 
that if the debate is to be objectless and purposeless, 
we had been better without it altogetlier. If a 
man has an object and purpose, ihe sooner he tells 
it the better ; that if bad, you may reject, and if 
good, may help him to work it out But we have met 
to discuss " Is the bible account of the creation 
consistent with itself and science ?" My Mend has 
omitted to deal with the first portion of the subject 
at all, and as I have directed some little attention 
to it--although I cannot pretend to be fully charged 
like my Mend — I will give you some of my ideas 
in relation to it. According to my notion we 
have in the 1st and 2nd Genesis, two distinct and 
different accounts of the creation. Some pretend 
they are one continuous accoimt. Now, at least, if 
my Mend wishes to prove his proposition, he must 
shew there is nothing in the first and second chap- 
ters contradicting memselves and one another. 
We can easily see whether that be so or not, be- 
cause the subjects are easily distinguishable and 
divisible into sections. The creation of light, &c., 
as narrated in these chapters, leaves little room for 
any useful comparison. The creation of plants 
which affords more scope for examination, is thus 
described in chap. i. v., 11 and 12 : " And God 
said, let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it 
was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and the &ee yield- 
ing froit, wl^se seed was in itself after his kind : 



and Gbd saw that it was good." Accordixig to this, 
the earth brought fortn grass, herbs, and fruit 
trees, growing and yielding fruit and seed, before 
the creation of man. Whue we are informed in 
the second chapter that God created the dormant 

Elants, but tiiat they were not put in the earth and 
ad not grown because there had not been any rain, 
and because there was no man to till the ground, and 
the creation of man precedes the narrative of the 
commencement of vegetation. The foUowing are 
the words of the text : — Gen. ii., 4 : " These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens, and every plant of 
the field before it was in the earth, and every herb 
of the field before it grew : for the Lord God had 
not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there wa& 
not a man to till the ground." The earth was as 
yet dry and unbroken, therefore unfit to receive 
the dormant germs of the plants. In order to re- 
move this disabilily, God first moistened the eartii 
by a mist, then created man to cultivate it. The 
stated preliminary obstacles to vegetation are re- 
moved and tiie requirements are suppHed, i.e., 
water to irrigate ana man is placed in it to t^d ij^ 
after which, the earth being thus watered and 
tilled, the plants and herbs are made to grow, and 
dormant vitality became active. There is here a 
strong contrast. In the fiirst chapter, at the command 
of God, the earth brings forth ^ass, herbs,and trees 
yielding seed, and bearing fruit without mention of 
pre-requisite conditions or obstacles; but in the 
second chapter, vegetation cannot take place until 
the ground has been watered and tilled. In the 
first chapter, the vegetation was created, grew, 
brought forth seed and gelded fruit prior to the 
creation of man ; growmg plants are created on 
the third day, man on tiie sixth; while in the 
second chapter the plants do not commence to 
grow until after the creation of man, who would 
thus be in existence on or before the third day. 
The comparison, so £eu: as we have attempted it, 
has elicited so striking an instance of incongruity 
as would of itself be sufficient to demonstrate that 
tiie account of the second chapter is not in har- 
mony with the first. If the account in chapter ii. 
does not agree with the previous chapter, then we 
must admit either that the two accounts relate to 
different original creations (which would be mani- 
festiy absurd) or that one of the chapters, or both 
of them, are fEdse. I confess there seems some 
ground for the assertion made by some that these 
chapters are the productions of different countries, 
and that the climatic conditions associated with, 
and infiuencing the writer of chajpter i., were ex-* 
tremely different from those affecting the writer of 
chapter ii. The author of the first chapter seems 
to luLve been perplexed by a quantity of superfluous 
water. Water covered the whole of the earth, and, 
after having got rid of a portion of this water by 
placing it above the firmament, the remainder is 
collected into seas, leaving the dry land to appear. 
The author of the second chapter, on the conlxary, 
is deficient of water. The earth is for him a dry 
rock, or a sandy waste, and he waters it with & 
mist. With regard to the creation of animals, we 
have so strong and striking a dissimilarity and con- 
trast, that I think it wHl require a large amount 
of " charging" in one's etudj tft ^s^ ^^^*s "Vsv 
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defiftuU of any professed consecTitivd order in 
tlio nati^tion in the second chapter, of Uie different 
Objects of creation, it wonld be a natural assomp- 
tion that the granmivorous animals wonld not be 
Created before their food, and this assumption is 
itoiihfined in the first chapter, where the vegeta- 
l&iion is stated to be produced on the third day 
And the animals on tlie sixth. Man is also created 
on the sixth day after the animals. But as before 
stated, according to the second chapter, man as- 
sisted in bringing forth vegetation, therefore must 
have been created before me plants and likewise 
before the animals. That is to say, in the second 
chapter man is produced at an early period of crea- 
tion and prior to the animals, while in the first 
chapter man is created after the animals, and is in 
fact the last object created. These contradictory 
circumstances clearly prove that the two chapters 
cannot possibly be accounts of one and the same 
creation. The same distinction is observable as 
to the material used in the production of animals. 
In chapter i., v. 20, we are told that the movinff 
creatures and the fowls of the air were producea 
from the waters, but in chapter ii., v. 19, it is stated 
that they were formed out of the ground. The dif- 
ference of time and relative priority in the creation 
of man and the animals, can be otnerwise indepen- 
dently proved by reference to the itnxd section of 
the second chapter, and its comparison with the 
26th and foUowmg verses of the first chapter. In 
chapter ii., v. 18, Sie Lord God is stated to have 
said, ** It is not good for the man to be alone. I 
will make a help meet for him." This evidently 
alludes to the man of verse 7, who had been formed 
out of the dust of the ground to till the earth, for 
the man of the first chapter had his female created 
with him, and only one act of creation is related, 
" male and female created he them." After the 
Deity had announced his intention of creating " a 
help meet" for the man, the narrative proceeds to 
relate the creation of animals, and that they were 
brought to Adam to be named, " but for Adam 
there was not found a help meet for him." The 
whole tenor of this narrative is to place man before 
the animals, (and according to our previous argu- 
ment on the third day prior to them^ in the oruer 
of creation, while in the first chapter, on the con- 
trary, man is created after the animahi, and on Hie 
same day with them. Even in the manner of crea- 
tion of man, the same striking difference is per- 
ceived. In the second chapter, man is created 
alone, and solitarily performed his labours of cul- 
ture in the garden of Eden, until the completion of 
the developement of vegetation. No friendly 
hand to aid him in his toils, he is emphatically de- 
clared to have been alone. " And ^e Lord God 
said it is not good that man should be alone ; I 
will make a help meet for him." It is perfectly 
clear that this act of making the help meet for man 
took place after the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air had passed before Adam to be named, 
and there is, therefore, no alternative but to assign 
the end of the creation as the period when me 
Lord " made a woman and brought her to man ;" 
thus the man of tlie second chapter (who was 
f •ibricated from the dust of the ground before the 
plants grew, which was at the latest on the third 
day of creation,) is proven to have been in exist- 
^9cc on the third day previQus to the making of bis 



female ; while the man of the first chapter has his 
female created simultaneously with him. The same 
may be said of the females. One female has her 
male created simultaneously Vdth her, ^diile the 
male of the other female is made on the third day 
before her. Hence, neither the male or female of 
one chapter can be understood to be that of fbe 
other — ^mey are two distinct pairs. Again, in the 
dedication of food to mankind, the pal]^le incon- 
gruity of statement thrusts itself upon our attention. 
In chapter i., v. 29, God said, " Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed, which is n^n 
Vie face of all the earth, and every tree in vrmoh 
there is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to ^oa it 
shall be given for meat." Here is a giift without 
reservation, of every herb bearing seed, and every 
tree bearing fruit, which is upon the feuce of the 
earth. The terms are clear and distinct, " to you 
it shall be for meat." There is no exception. Yet 
in chapter ii., v. 17, are the words, " But of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat." 
The discordance in this case is not limited to tl^ 
mere exception of a particular tree firom the gift to 
man, but in &ct extends throughout the whole of the 
scriptures, as upon the truth or fiedsity of the excep- 
tion of the tree of ^owledge of good and evil, hangs 
the whole of the Christian religion. If no exception 
was made then, no command was broken, no sin com- 
mitted, no curse merited, no fedl, and therefore no 
necessity for a redemption or redeemer. In the 
first account the gift of every herb and tree, as food 
for man is accompanied with a benignant dismissal 
of man into the world, with directions to be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth to subdue it, 
and to have dominion over all the other animals. 
To use homely language, God said to man, — Go, 
and my blessing be with you. After which, God 
reviewed all that he had made, and saw that it was 
very good, but the discordance of not giving every 
herb for meat, as in the second, proances a very 
violent contrast between the two narratives. The 
man of the second account is represented as imder- 
going a temptation in the garden of Eden, and as 
eating the fruit of the forbidden tree, and upon 
this we have the dismissal of this man and his fe- 
male with a severe curse, instead of a blessing, and 
the valediction ends with the words, " Go, cursed 
is the ground for thy sake." What an utter dis- 
cordance these maledictions have with the result of 
the first account ! One closes in a gratifying, bene- 
ficent style of encouragement ; the other, on the 
contrary, ends with a denunciation, continually 
bringing back sad remembrances stnd remorse. 
Can these opposite and inconceivable circumstances 
belong to one narrative, or do tliey not ratlier irre- 
futably demonstrate that they are two distinct ac- 
counts ? I have shown, therefore, that in the first ac- 
count growing plants are created by the fiat of Deity 
without obstacle prior to man's creation ; while in 
the second account, dormant plants are created, but 
cannot grow until after it has rained, and man has 
tilled the groimd. Li the first, water superabounds ; 
in the second, water is deficient. In the first, ani- 
mals are created before, in the second, after man. 
In the first, man and woman are created together ; 
in the sec(md, woman is created some days subse- 
quent to man. In the first, every tree bearing 
fruit is given to man for food ; in the second, some 
trees ace excepted from the gift, and one is ex^ 
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pressiy forbidden to be partaken of. In the first, man 
is blessed ; in tbe second, man is cnrsed. (Cheers.) 
Now for the argument of my friend. I have given 
him a litUe to answer with regard to one part of 
his proposition. I wUl now go to what he deals 
with himself. He says that the account of the 
creation given in the Vedas, and in the poems of 
the Bhagavat, are so absurd, that nobody but an in- 
fidel would pretend to quote or compare them with 
the scriptures. (Hear, hear.) And some one of 
those who no doubt approve of what he has said, 
and who, better than I, fully understand its mean- 
ing, cries " Hear, hear." (Renewed cries of ** Hear, 
hear," followed by cheering.) Now, the bible ac- 
count of the history of the creation begins with the 
words, " In the beginning !" No doubt that is very 
clear and plain to all of you. We are speaking of 
the Eternal, and it says, "In the beginning." 
When? In the beginning! — if Grod be etemsd, 
Hiere is no beginning — (laughter) — and a man who 
has a true conception of the Eternal would never 
have written, "In the beginning." (Derisive 
lausfhter.) My friends, whose acute perceptions 
enable them to detect a beginning in eternity, may 
well be proud that they are more logical than my- 
self. To me, the words, " In the beginning," mean 
nothing with relation to the Eternal. When you 
say, " In the beginning," you are merely shewing 
your ignorance, because vesterday, the day before — 
go as nur back as you wiU into the past, and if you 
use your reason, you will never be able to find a 
beginning. What is existence? A line whose 
commencement is lost in the darkness of the past, 
and whose termination is still more hidden from us 
in the impenetrable blackness of the future. My 
proud and logical friends, with an acuteness which 
I cannot boast, talk of a beginning : but I am not 
so presumptuous. But I talk of to-da^ and yester- 
day. I tell you what you may find in the pages 
of the universe, and I will not be presumptuous 
enough to tell you there was a time when that huge 
book was not. It is left for those whose mighty 
intellect, towering above our poor, puny, and weak 
conceptions, can grasp such grand ideas. But 
while our Mends give me credit for humility, they 
are not very humble themselves. My friend ad- 
mitted that I humbly followed in somebody's 
steps. But he, in the pride of intellect which he 
possesses, and with that consciousness of his power 
which enables him so to look down on me, told 
you — ^what ? He has referred to the sacred book of 
the Hindoos — one of the most beautiful works that 
ever man perused ; a book which contains language 
so grand, tibat no man who had read it could have 
stooped to make frm of it, or hold up to ridicule 
a book that contains language so beautiful, so 
grand, and so sublime, that your wonder would be 
whether it had not been inspired. If Sir W. 
Jones' account be true, it is from this book 
that those scriptures originated which, since cor- 
rupted and mutilated, you are here to defend this 
evening. (Cheers.) it is very well for us to sneer 
at the sacred book of the Hindoos, because per- 
chance none of us have read it. It is easy to 
sneer at the book whose pages we have never pe- 
rused. It is easy to turn into ridicule a passage 
selected here and there ; but if you had lying before 
you the explanations which the powerful intellect 
of that great Christian, Sir W. Jones, placed before 



me, you would admire, as I did, the nobility and tlie 
profundity of its language, and never consider it 
was matter to be sneered at or made fun of. I 
have yet to learn that, when a man speaks in a 
serious manner on matters relating to the Eternal, 
he is to be treated with ridicule. Our friend tells 
you — ^what? Why, that the fossil records have no- 
thing to do with the account of the six days qf the 
creaaon. Where is his evidence ? He tells you 
that the six days in which God created the world, 
&c., have no connexion with each other. Where 
is the evidence ? It is evident they are all part 
and parcel of one account, and my friend cannot 
defend it if it is not. You tell me you take this 
book^ and just as ^on choose, you say — ^this applies 
to this age, and this to that — ^without any warrant ex- 
cept your own words. You have been told to beware 
of false prophets, who should come with tales to 
deceive us to our damnation. (Cheers.) If a man 
without tiiie slightest warrant, may separate one 
part from another in this manner, no wonder there 
was a necessity for the warning. We are told 
the fossils relate to the pre- Adamite age, by which 
my friend means before the six days, though most 
of the six days are alleged to be before Adam. But 
those who are so acute in these matters may be 
pardoned if Hiey sometimes err. It is only we, 
who according to them are always erring, that always 
deserve censure. (Cheers.) But the man who pre- 
sumes to teU you the fossils had nothing to do with 
the six days, really admite that if they had to do 
with those days, he could not defend them, and that 
the one contradicts the other. I challenge him to 
say why he separates them. If God meant this as a 
revelation of a complete creation, do not teU us of 
another creation before. (Cheers.) Let him tell 
me why Grod, knowing that there would be wicked 
infidels who would sco£f at this book, did not place 
in the hands of my friend an argument that would 
enable him to put me down. He says that there 
were animals existing before the six djays, and that 
the scriptures only describe the existing races. 
There is no word in the bible to warrant uiat, and 
it would be regarded as heresy b^ the mreater part 
of the Christian church. My friend has evaded 
the question whether the account be consistent with 
itself, and to make .it consistent with science, he 
^owed that it has nothing to do with science. 
(Cheers.) 

Rev. BREWIN GRANT (cheers :) Allow me 
to state, in the commencement, my conviction that 
Iconoclast has indicated in his speech his perfect 
consciousness that tiie whole force of the scientific 
argument is thrown overboard (Hear.) And fur- 
tiber, Iconoclast says I have told you that the sub- 
ject has nothing to do with science. Well, then, 
he should shew what it has to do with science. 
(" But he can't") If he can't, he does nothing. 
(Interruption, and a cry, "Put him out.") No, 
keep him in, because I want to tell him a few more 
things. Iconoclast says if there was a creation 
before, why did not IGod tell us ? I say, God has, 
in the records of geology, told us of the creation 
before, and he has told us in the records of the bi- 
ble, of the creation afterwards. Do you understand 
that ? (A voice, " No.") Then he says the whole 
history reads continuously with the word " and." I 
will make him a present of that argument. ("Thank 
you.") Well, it ia «ilI<5»5x^^^^ v>^a«^^ss^J®!^^- 
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" Hear, hear.") Iconoclast observes that I omit- 
ted to deal with one i)art of the argoment — ^that 
the bible account of the creation is consistent with 
itself. Of course I did, because I am dealing with 
the other part of the argument. Having dealt with 
tliat, I shaU deal with me other, whereas you will 
find that he will deal with neither. (Interruption.) 
He says Dr. Baylee's Genesis and Geology con- 
tained my speech. Then I think very liighly of 
Baylee and his book, and I am very sorry our 
friend has not learnt more from it. (Laughter.) 
He says, a man who believes in damnation is not 
to make fun about suffering eternal torments. I 
say it is a disgrace to any man to introduce such 
questions in reply to any observations I made. 
The only purpose of its introduction is to throw 
odium upon mc, and escape the argument in hand. 
(Cheers.) No person has ever hoMrd me utter any 
statement in connexion with any solemn truth not 
becoming that solemn truth ; but when I am deal- 
ing with Iconoclast and his argmnents, and the 
argoments of bis class, I can't help finding fun 
in them. (Laughter.) But when it comes to 
eternal damnation, I say he should not say anv- 
thing about it, except I do. Iconoclast said I could 
not be better employed than reading his book. I 
know that, and I read it to shew Ihat he could be 
better employed thad in writing it. (Laughter.) 
He says me funeral oration won't come yet. He's 
doing a bit of it himself. (Laughter.) He says 
man ought to teU his purpose, that if bad you may 
reject, and if good support it. But if man has a 
bad purpose, he will not tell you of it, but 
will pretend to a good one to sugar it over. He 
says there are two distinct accounts. I told him 
BO. One chapter gives the order of time — ^first 
day, second day, and so on. The other does not 
give tiie order of time ; it gives an account in a differ- 
ent order with additional particulars. That one 
fieict is an answer to cdl his contradictions. 
(Loud cheers.) Bte says the contradictions are 
obvious to the most superficial observer; so 
they are, but to nobody else. (Cheers.) He 
says he has read my statements before ; then I am 
sorry they have not taken more effect. He says 
water is in the first account and not in the second, 
ajid that there is no land in the first account, but 
there is in the second. You wiU, however, find 
(see 1st diap., 9 and 10 v.,) that the " dry" was called 
" earth." (" No, no," and interruption.) I shall wait 
until you have done, and the Chairman will give 
me the time. 

ICONOCLAST : I am sure our friends will 
think me capable of answering for myself. (" It 
appears they don't," and laughter.) 

Mr. GRA-NT : Tliese interruptions will be reck- 
oned for. That there is water in the first account 
and not in the second ; that there is land in the 
second account, and not in the first, must be an 
assumption, for in the 10 th verse of the first ac- 
count, the " drjr" part is called " earth." If you look 
at it, you will find that it is no contradiction. I 
repeat, all the statements which this gentieman has 
made are answered in the observation, that the 
first chapter gives the order of time, and the se- 
cond the order of importance. It you want to 
know the order of time, take it from the first ; if 
jou want tiie order of importance, take that from 
i^e second. He says the mrst account speaks of the 



?lants as growing, and the second as not growing, 
f he will read the Hebrew, he will find that tlie 
second account describes the state of the earth be- 
fore God came to make it, when there was neither 
a tree growing in tiie field, nor a shrub on the 
ground, nor man in the world. The whole was a 
waste. That is how the world was before God 
introduced shrubs, trees, or man. Is that any 
contradiction? ("No.") Verses 4 and 6 of the 
2nd chapter contain an explanation, expansion, 
and addition to the account of the chaos in the first 
chapter. He tells us that Adam was created be- 
fore the animals in the second chapter. But the 
second chapter does not give the order of creation 
as to time. He also says Adam was created some 
days before his wife. The bible does not say 
so. In his lectures, which I had taken by a 
good reporter, he says the same tilings, but uses 
a different statement. He there says the man 
was made a " considerable time " before the 
woman. This word he quoted from Joseph Barker. 
Here he says " several days." Will he find:'the 
verse that says so ? I cannot enter into these con- 
tradictions, which can be picked out by '*the most 
inconsiderate observer." I want contradictions 
that are to be foimd by the most considerate ob- 
server. Then, after all that, he came to answer 
me ; he should have answered me instecui of going 
into all that. He says he can ridicule " in the be- 
ginning," and yet complains of my ridiculing those 
BKndoo books to which he referred. He says our 
books are got out of the Hindoo books. What ! is 
our book hatched out of that egg ? It is certainly 
wiser than the egg. He says he could select pas- 
sages in our book to ridicule. Didn't he select 
that passage, and put it forward as better than our 
bible ? He made his own selections, and it shows 
how silly men are when they leave our book ; and 
then he says he can ridicule our book. Let us see 
how he does it. He says " in the beginning" eternity 
was. No, it was not ; that was the beginning of 
time. He says " the beginning" has no relation to 
eternity. Nobody said it had. The begin- 
ning mentioned in the bible is the beginning 
of time. He does not amderstand it, but it 
means the beginning of temporal affairs — of 
the affairs relating to man. He says " he cannot, 
with his poor abilities, enter into the question of the 
time when the universe was not." I should think 
he can't. (" Go on.") I am going on, but yOu are 
going off. (Laughter.) Now, if he had not very 
poor abilities, or did not make very poor use of 
them, he would not speak so, for the time when the 
"universe was not," was not time, but eternity. 
When the universe began, it was the beginning of 
time. Before he tries to throw ridicule on our book, 
he had better understand metaphysics. When I 
ridicule, I do ridicule, and nobody can return it ; 
but when he ridicules, it all goes back again. 
(Laughter.) The best book for our friend to study, 
if he would understand those things, is the He- 
brew bible. I have not had the pleasure of seeing 
Dr. Baylee's work, to which he has referred, but I 
am glad there is a man as sensible as he says the 
doctor is. Now I proceed with my argument. 
That this distinction between the original creation 
of all things, and the six days' formation of the 
present races, on the earth, is not newly discovered ^ 
not forced on us by geology ; but was reoogoized 
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before geology was born or thought of, — or tliat 
egg hatched, — (laughter,) — and rests on piurely 
literary enquiiy, is also maintained by Dr. Pye 
Smith, a man as revered in character as honoured 
for his scientific and literary attainments. Dr. 
Pye Smith shows that the two distinct accounts 
in Genesis, of the creation of aU things at the first, 
and of the subsequent formations, occurring in six 
days, were early recognised, and that the same 
doctrine was held respecting the first chapter of 
Genesis by the early Christian fatiiers, so that 
I am not- a heretic, you see. He says, " Upon 
this ground, and not because we attribute to the 
sentiments of uninspired men any commanding 
authority, I bring some instances to show to our 
opponents that it is not a novelty in the Church of 
Uhrist, to consider the first sentence in the book 
of Genesis as an independent proposition: and 
the succeeding portions as taking up our habit- 
able earth at a crisis of existence, and describ- 
ing a series of operations by which God was 
pleased to make it fit for the exercises of his wis- 
dom and goodness in relation to a new order of 
creation." " We stand upon the same ground with 
so many eminent Christians, who were led to tiieir 
conclusions by reasons purely critical, and with- 
out the least tincture of geological knowledge. 
Some of the ancient Christian writers, usuaUy 
called the Fathers of the Church, intimate this 
idea, imder the opinion that the first yerse states 
generally the creation of matter out of which the 
formations and distributions of the six days were 
afterwards educed." This view of the subject 
finds a place for all the eras and formations of geo- 
logy, between creation and chaos ; and before the 
iuSoduction of man, who could not have existed 
during the geologic stages, and whose introduction 
required these pre-Adamic or geological processes 
beforehand, as well as a break between mem, en- 
gulfing all former shapes of life in the tomb of 
chaos, after which man is introduced, as the lord 
of creation for whose benefit the Creator had 
wrought in the preceding stages of the world's for- 
mation. This intermedmte state of chaos is briefly 
described in Gen. i., 2 : " And the earth became 
waste and desolate, and darkness over tibe isjcQ of 
the roaring deep." This accoimt is expanded in Gten. 
ii., 4, 5, which may be thus more accurately ex- 
plained: " Now, these are the generations of the hea- 
vens and the earth, the stages or processes through 
which the heavens and earth passed ; after they 
had been created, in the day when tiie Lord God 
made them, brought them to this present condi- 
tion ; there was no plant of the field in the earth, 
and no herb growing in the field — all was desolate ; 
there was no rain to fertilize the ground, (but a 
flood to lay it waste,) and no in^bitant, not a 
man to till the ground." This is how things were 
when God began the present surfaxse system ; all 
former animal and vegetable life was extinct. 
The darkness of chaos was the funeral pall 
of the former inhabitants. The Mosaic six 
days commence with the] removal of this, and 
the introduction of man upon the earth. The 
records of nature, explored by geolociste, form 
the chamel house oi the pre- Adamite woud, wherein 
the earth is made the embalming tomb, to petrify 
and preserve the forms of an earlier age ; not to 
<^iiliradic( tbe Mosaio aocoo&t of a lata time, but 



to fill man with admiration of that wonder-working 
God who, ages before our race commenced, was 
forming and storing up those treasures which tempt 
and reward our mining industry, employ our ma- 
nufactories, supply us with fuel and metals which 
God prepared and laid by for his favoured creature 
man, showing his providence at work for us 
millions of ages before we came into being. 
(Cheers.) The book of geology is, therefore, not 
to contradict God's word, but to teach us to utter 
the exclamation of tiie psalmist — "Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men." 
There are two great natural fiujts supported by geo- 
logy : the great age of this earth, and which the 
bible refers to as " the beginning," as being the 
oldest created work ; the second met is, that man 
is of late introduction to this world. I afi&rm, 
that the main facts of these chapters, in relation 
to natural things, in the creation of the uni- 
verse and of man, are confirmed by all science, 
and tend to give greater stability to the whole. 
The natural facts in creation, which all science 
confirms, are the two main ones: first, that 
the universe, including this world, was in existence 
an indefinitely long period back — ** La the bemn- 
ning, God created me heavens and the earth." The 
second natural &ct, which science confirms— and 
which science cannot explain, but where science 
requires the aid of Moses — ^is that while the world 
and the universe are old, man is young ; l^at his 
introduction into this world is of comparatively re- 
cent date ; that, after the general creation, mere 
was a chaos on earth, as there may be again ; and 
that at one period iio man could exist in it. This 
is not only confirmed by science, but it is confirm- 
ed negatively by history, which affords no relics of 
writings beyond the date of the Mosaic creation. 
It is confirmed by archesology, or the study of an- 
tiquities, which finds no ruins of an earlier date. 
It is confirmed by the philosophy of "progress," 
which supposes that, if man had been here longer 
than Moses teaches, the sciences, arts, philosophy, 
and general civilisation, would have been more ad- 
vanced. Therefore, the grand natural facts are cer- 
tain, and stand out like an impregnable rock, proving 
the fundamental accordance of the Mosaic account 
of creation with the natural facts of the universe. 
(Cheers.) This subject will be still more intelli- 
gentiy appreciated, if we bear in mind the diEferent 
terms employed in this history : they are, " to create,** 
to command something to be, as ^ let it be light ;" 
to " make" and to " form." The word make, and 
the phrase, " let it be," are equal in meaning, there- 
fore we shall notice only the other three, " create," 
"make," and "form." The English sounds for 
the corresponding Hebrew words are — ^using the 
vowels broad, like "aw" in "law," — ^barah, "to 
create ;" asah, " to make ; " yatsar, " to form." 
The first is calling things out of nothing, in- 
troducing the material into being; the second 
is shaping the materials; the tmrd is working 
tiiem up with peculiar sldll and care. So God 
" created" the heavens and the earth originally ; 
brought matter into existence ; " made" or shaped 
tiie sur£BU3e of the earth to its present state ; 
"made" the animal s out of existing materials; 
" formed " man, displayed the perfection of 
his skill in the CQiistoa^ssj^. ^\ ^3assss>.^ -^^^is^ Ns^ 
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by philosophers called ft microcosm or epi- 
tome of the universe. That these are the mean- 
ings of the words will appear from a little con- 
sideration. First, "barah," "to create/' though like 
all other words used in a secondary sense, as 
in Genesis, i. 21, where it means " making," it is 
throughout the histoiy in all other cases, distin- 
guished from "making." The word "asah" "to 
make" is obviously introduced as a distinction: thus 
in the cases respecting the six days' formation, as 
a reason for the Sabbath, it is said to be given 
because of those six days. God is described 
as having mctde the earth and the heavens in 
six days, Exodus xx. 11, Exodus, xxxi. 17. 
" God made the firmament," (Genesis i., 7,) i.e., 
cleared the atmosphere of the chaotic fog and 
darkness. He " made two great lights to illuminate 
the earth," (v. 16, 17 ;) that is, caused them to shine 
again into me world ; (v. 25,) " and he mcuh the 
beasts of the earth." The end of his six days' 
work is described Genesis ii., 2 : God " rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had 
made;" that is, fashioned and arranged. In Gene- 
sis ii, 3, the entire work is embraced — " which God 
has created to make." Here the terms are 
plainly intended to convey different ideas :^-ori- 
nnating the matter, and putting it into shape. 
This explains the alleged creation of light be- 
fore the sun : God said, let there be light : that 
is, let Hght shine in, which has by the curtain of 
chaos been shut out. This was a partial change 
of the atmosphere, to admit light through: by the 
14-18 verses, on the fourth day, tiie sun's orb is 
seen, and he resumes his old sovereignty, from 
"which, during chaos his rays had been expelled. Now 
he is "made to shine upon the ear^:" appointed 
to his old territory to rule, as the moon is now to 
rule the night : neither kin^ nor queen to be again 
dethroned, or deprived of this portion of weir 
ancient empire. That " making" tiie sun to shine 
on the earth where darkness had reigned, does not 
mean "creating" the sun, may be illustrated by 
the rainbow (Gen. ix., 12-17,) which was not then 
first " created," but " made" into a token, which it 
was not before. So we make clay into bricks, and 
bricks into a house ; but we do not create either 
the one or the other. There is one objection to 
this view of the words, by which " create" and 
" make" may seem, in this history of creation, to 
mean the same thing. I will explain as clearly as 
I can what seems to be a contradiction of this 
theory. There are two words used about man ; one 
is let us "make" man, and the other is, " so he 
created man in his own image, male and female 
created he them." Here the two words, create and 
make, are both used in respect to man. Both be- 
louj^ to man, because man's body was " made ;" that 
is, it was shaped out of the dust of Ihe ground, and 
because man's soul was " created," because it did 
not exist in any previous material. It was God's 
own work to create this soul, breathing into man 
the breath of life. (Cheers.) So man was both 
created and made, — ^his soul created, his body 
made. If you can find anything in your Hindoo 
books to equal that; anything so grand — I won't 
Bay poetical, which often means suly — ^if you can 
find anything in your Hindoo books so grand as 
man's origin, his body made out of the dust of the 
irrpun4, depending for its sustenance on the earth ; 



his soul, created by God and depending on God* 
God for your soul and the earth for your body-— 
— ^find that if you can. (Protracted cheering.) 
This argument, because shining upon the wh^e 
subject, like the sun of intelligence, shews the 
weakness of the usual objections. I have al- 
ready ouoted the misrepresentations of Mr. 
Joseph barker, on the bible account of creation. 
The same objector declares — " Again : the bible 
teaches that the first vegetables and animaU 
came into existence about six thousand years 
ago — that the races of vegetables and animals 
that first came into existence are the same 
that still exist — ^that the races of animals have 
come down to the present day in a direct 
line, through the pairs preserved in Noah's ark. 
These also geology proves to be errors. Geology 
proves that vegetables and animals existed count- 
less ages ago. The bible further teaches that there 
were only a day or two between the appearance of 
the first races of vegetables and of the present 
races of animals. This, also, geology disproves. 
The bible next teaches that there were but two 
days between the day on which the first vegetables, 
grasses, and trees, came into being, and the day on 
which man made his appearance on the earth. 
This, too, geology disproves. It proves that veget- 
ables and trees have existed innumerable ases, 
and that man is a comparatively recent production. 
The oldest calculations do not make man to have 
existed more than 150,000 years. The bible next 
teaches us that there were three days and three 
nights on the earth without sun. This is a na- 
tural impossibility. The bible next teaches that 
the earth brought forth grass, herbs, and trees, 
yielding fruit, before there was any sun. This is 
another impossibility. The bible next tells us that 
God made a firmament, or a hollow solid sphere, 
or framework, above the earth, to divide the waters, 
and that he placed one portion of the waters above 
this framework, and the other portion below." 
All these statements are untrue: the bible says 
nothing about "the first vegetables," "the first 
animals ;" it speaks of the present races and va- 
rieties ; and allows us to delve into geology to learn 
about " the first," while it teUs us, what geology 
cannot, how when "the first" got buried, the last 
got made. The bible does not teach that there 
were three days and tliree nights without the sun : 
it does not say that grass grew before there 
was any sun : it does not say that God made 
"a solid sphere," for the Hebrew word rakia 
(sounded rawkeea) translated firmament, means ex- 
panse ; something stretched out ; — an open space. 
(Loud cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST— (loud cheers)— If my friend 
knew how much more powerful he is when rising 
out of his puny wit, he would surely never indulge 
in it again. I can respect him uttering a great and 
noble sentiment, however I mav disagree with it. 
I trust we shall have more of that and less of the 
other, which only lowers and degrades. I do not 
fear it. Not ordy do I not fear it, but I too can 
use the weapon almost as well as himself. (Laiigh- 
ter.) I can afford to despise the charge against 
mv ignorance, and tell you what a man savs whose 
wisdom and intelligence you will not deny. I 
refer to the Kev. Baden Powell, Savillian Professor 
of Geometry, at Oxford; and a member of many* 
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l^fimed societies. !E!very oiie will admit that be 
is an intelligent and thoughtful man, and he says, 
*' All enquirers, possessing at once a soundknowled^ 
of geology, and capable of perceiving the undeni- 
able sense of a plam circumstantial narrative, now 
acknowledge that the whole tenor of geology is in 
entire contradiction to the cosmogony, deuvered 
firom Sinai — a contradiction which no philological 
refinements can remove or diminish — a case which 
no detailed interpretation can meet, and which can 
only be dealt with as a whole." " If we look with 
a more discerning eye to the nature of the con- 
tents of the Old Testament, in the first instance 
we find a record of older and imperfect dispen- 
sations, adapted, as they were addressed, to the 
ideas of a peculiar people and a grossly ignorant 
age, — a law of * carnal ordinances and Sabbaths' 
e^ecially founded on that peculiar cosmogany, 
which we now know to be untenable." "No 
one completely informed on the subject, can 
seriously reflect on the remarkable and notorious 
contradiction thus existing between the Old Testa- 
ment and the truths of science, without perceiving 
that it directly induces a train of consequences, 
bearing on the entire view we must take of the 
nature and tenor of revelation, and the discussion 
of which, the more we consider it, must be ad- 
mitted to form a remarkable epoch in the history of 
theological opinions. Yet there are many who, 
whatever particular view of the subject they adopt, 
do not seem as yet disposed to assign it this degree 
of importance, but think the difficulty sufficiently 
solved by the general remark that revelation can- 
not really be inconsistent with physical truth, and 
there leave it without further question or examina- 
tion. Here, however, a distinct point, not of ab- 
stract doctrine or spiritual mysteries, but connected 
with tangible matters of fact, is brought to light, by 
which a positive renunciation is demanded of that 
which has been hitherto held sacred. Here, the 
disclosure is not and cannot be misrepresented as 
mere matter of speculation and theory, but comes 
with the claim of evidence and certainty. The 
question is one which stands apart from all mere 
abstract doctrinal controversies. It presents great 
undeniable, physical truths, direcUy negativing 
what had previously been received, literally as a 
divine announcement. To make compromises, 
with the view of conciliating prejudices, is as de- 
rogatory to the claims of truth as it is sure to be 
unsuccessful in' its object All such concessions 
will still be suspected ; all disguises wUl equally 
£Edl in the object. The most impenetrable panoply 
in which to confront error is the nakedness of 
truth. The inevitable rejection of the historical 
character of the Mosaic narrative, so strenuously 
insisted on under older systems, cannot but be re- 
garded as a marked feature in the theological and 
spiritual advance of the present age. It is not a 
step which can be denied, retracted, or obliterated ; 
it is a substantial position gained and retained, and 
from which the advancing inquirer cannot be dis- 
lodged. 'And the more it is reflected on, and its 
consequences faiilj appreciated and followed out, 
the more, I do not hesitate to express my opinion, 
will it be acknowledged as the characteristic fea- 
ture and commencement of a great revolution in 
theological views. The renunciation of this 
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on higher ^tinds, been led to just views 
of their Christian position, to re-consider the 
real basis and character of their fidth." (Loud 
cheers.) Now, I trust we shall hear no more of 
this. Although I speak somewhat loudly and 
clearly, I presume my friend did not hear me dis- 
tinctly, or he would not have misrepresented me. 
He has told you that I said there was no land in 
the first account of the creation, and no water in 
the second. I do not think that I ^d say so, but 
I did not wish to interrupt my friend while speak- 
ing. What I said was, that water was described as 
superabundant in the first account, and deficient 
in the second. (Cheers.) My friend also referred 
me to my Hebrew bible, telling me to read it. 
Now, I think in a matter of this Kind, if the Eng- 
lish bible is not reliable, the sooner the priests of 
all the churches publish it to tiie world the better. 
Hundreds of thousands of men not only read only 
the English bible, but never have time to acquire 
even a Knowledge of the characters in which the 
Hebrew bible is written. It is a very customary 
thing for men to talk about Hebrew, when they 
have perhaps as little knowledge of it as the person 
they address. (Cheers.) To mght, he has referred 
us to the word Boro or Bara. (A laugh.) My 
friends who laugh betray their acquaintance with 
it. That word in the original is formed of three 
letters — ^Beth, Besh, Aleph — ^which may be pre* 
nounced according to the fancy of the speaker. 
My friend says, with one exception, the word is 
distinguished as referring to creating things out of 
nothing. Now, I will tell you how I find the 
word, which frequently occurs in the Hebrew bible 
to which he refers me, translated. In the first 
chapter of Genesis it means to create out of no- 
thing, but in the same chapter I find it used in 
reference to whales, and evidently meaning a form- 
ing, an accretion, or concretion of matter. In ano- 
ther part, I find it used to mean the word plant, 
in the passage, '* For the mountain shall be thine', 
and the wood country ; thou shalt plcmt it, and its 
utmost extremities shall be thine." It is also used 
for the word to " make plump" or " fatten," to per- 
form something wonderful," to be " renewed," " re- 
new," and " make anew," to " prepare," to " dress," or 
" trim" with the sword. In fact, the word has many 
meanings, and I maintain that my friend has no 
right to presume on my ignorance of Hebrew to at- 
tach a particular meaning to it. Now, this is eitlier a 
revelation from Grod or not. Does my friend then 
mean that men are to be damned because they don't 
know Hebrew and Greek. (Cheers.) I tell you 
that scholars have written volumes upon the mean- 
ings of words, and yet disagree as to their mean- 
ing. Upon the very word ALehim or Elohim, used 
in the first verse of the bible, more books have been 
written than I should like to carry tiiis evening. 
Its meaning is not settled yet It is translated dif- 
ferently in different parts of the bible. Now, I 
trust I shall not be referred to the Hebrew — (de- 
risive laughter) — ^until we are told that the English 
version is not reliable. The moment you agree 
that the English version is not reliaUe, I ahtS be 
ready to gomto Hebrew with you. (Cheers.) But 
even then I should decline to discuss before an 
audience ignorant of that language, and who 
would not understand the sounds we xadd(i8t5^\ \»^ 
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may judge us. The moment you tell me the 
English translation is not Gml s word, that it 
is not true, I will endeavour to find out with 
you what is true. But don't lot us have the 
English version explaining part of the reve- 
lation, and the Hebrew for all of it that cannot 
be explained. (Cheers.) I really confess my in- 
ability to go wim my fdend to the time before geo- 
logy was bom, although I dare say ho would be 
able very readily to lead me thither. I do think, 
however, tiiat it will be as well not to misrepresent 
one another at all. I did not ridicule the words, 
** In the beginning." I endeavoured to tell you, as 
earnestly as I coiQd, that I did not understsmd the 
relation those words bear to the eternal be- 
ing. I do not understand it now, because if you 
tefi me that in the beginning Qod began to do that 
and the other, I presume that before that time God 
remained quiescent, in some different state, and I 
am thus dnven to enquire what that state was, how 
Gbd existed in it, and what disposed him thus to 
change his mode of existence. In all that I have 
stated, I find many matters requiring serious 
thought. My Mend talks of one phrase disposing 
of the whole of my argument, but the 100,000 
people, who he assumes will read the discussion, 
will think that something more than one phrase 
is required to get out of it. My friend wants me to 
tell Inm how I know that man was made several 
days prior to woman. I thought I had distinctly 
explamed that, but as he seems to think I did not, 
I will endeavour to do so again. In the second 
chapter, man is spoken of as being created first and 
alone, and on this point I want to draw your atten- 
tion especially to what my friend says. He says 
the first chapter gives one particular account of the 
creation, and the second gives another, reversing 
it. (Laughter, and cries of " No, no.") He said 
the former gave the order of creation in point of 
time, and the latter the order in point of import- 
ance. I tell you that the selbond reverses the first, 
and if you read it for yourselves, you will know 
that it is so, without laughing at the statement. 
Now, I never like one man to charge another with 
making assumptions, imless he is particularly care- 
ful himself. Now, where is there one word in the 
bible from which he can deduce that the second 
account ^ves the creation in the order of import- 
ance ? He tells you it is not ^e tiiat man was 
created several days before woman. It seems that in 
some lectui'e I said *^a considerable time," and that 
he said that in doing so I quoted Joseph Barker. 
I did not, but we use very similar terms. If my 
friend had not said he had not read Baylee's book, 
I should have said he was reading from it, especi- 
ally as he was reading printed matter, but it might 
be a coincidence. We had better not charge 
one another in this way. (Cheers.) Man was 
created in the second account at the commence- 
ment He alone was placed in the garden, and 
named the animals, which Lawrence says could not 
have taken place, but if it did, it must have cost a 
considerable period. Between the creation of man 
and woman, ^everal events are detailed. But con- 
trasting the two accounts, man must have been 
created on the third day if the second account be 
true, and the woman at the latter end altogether. 
I cannot make my friend see what his mode of 
edniuUjoiijxreYeaia him from ^eeixig. I hope he 



will explain tiiis. I do not tidnk he answered my 
points as to the inconsistency of the account with 
itself. It needed more tliau one phrase to dispose 
of this. He makes me a present of the argument 
as to the account being connected. He wants to 
shew that one poilion of it is totally separato, 
and the other has nothing to do mth it. But if 
you turn to the Hebrew bible, you find that a fresh 
account never begins with the vowel vau, which 
means " and" or *'but," and therefore, if his assertion 
is true, the Hebrew disagi'ecs with itself. The word 
" and" or " but" is not used at the commencement, 
but as a continuation of the same account. Men 
better able to^o into this matter than I am have 
gone into it. I do not pretend to be a critical scho- 
lar. I am a young man, who has to work very 
hard to stand before you at all; and have onlv 
grasped from tiie world, against the worla, 
and in despite of the church, that knowledge 
of which the church would keep the people in 
ignorance. (Cheers.) I may be chargea with 
ignorance, but if God has not invested me witli 
reason enough to accept the revelation he has 
made to man, who is to blame? (Cheers and 
hisses.) If I don't possess the power ; if I have 
not the capability or intelligence to enquire in your 
way, the more unjust wiU be the decree wnich 
condemns me for not understanding what I have 
not the capacity to understand. My friend drew 
attention to Joseph Barker, I think he found Mr. 
Barker so well able to answer for himself that I 
need not defend him. (Cheers.) He also drew 
your- attention to what I hoped he would have 
passed over, I mean the egg. (Laughter.) No 
doubt the 100,000 people, who read the debate, will 
be much edified by my mend's picture of the infidels 
sitting on tiie egg until they have addled it. The 
language is so beautiful, and so far from poetu;, 
that nobody will suspect my friend of poetry in 
using it. But, what argument is there in that? 
I tell you that your own account of creation be|;ins 
in essentially the same way — " And the spint of 
God brooded over tiio face of the waters." That is 
essentially the same notion, and if our friend would 
only do the subject the justice he is capable of 
doing it, instead of descending to low puns upon 
this matter, he would have a better chance of con- 
vincing me, and making me a student, instead of 
merely a rebutter. I am here to deal with the 
book that pretends to be, and is pretended to be, a 
revelation from God. I have yet to learn that in 
passing it by, witli a paltry sneer, you have 
achieved a victory in defence of God. If I were a 
Christian, as I onco was, (cheers) I should ar^ue 
as I tiicn did, eamestiy and enthusiasticaUy. 
When I tell you that my change of opinion cost 
me my best and brightest hopes, shut me off from 
my family, and left me to fight the battie of lifo by 
myself, you will see how Httie I had to gain by 
the change. I am here against the world, — ^for 
unfortunately those who hold the principles that I 
hold find every man's hand against them, — strug- 
gling for tiie trutii and only for the truth, claiming 
tke right to utter in my own language, poor though 
it may be, those words which shall oest express to 
you my thinkings upon this subject. I deny the 
right of any man in dealing with a subject which 
shoiQd be sacred, and ought to be treated widi 
respeot, to usebad puns, nmen bo ought to 4Pm)c 
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with good seiise. (Cheers.) I may be permitted 
to remind my Mend of the worn maxim, respecting 
a brief given in a curious case — namely, ** The 
defendant has no case, abuse plaLntifTs attor- 
ney." My Mend has treated tliis matter as if he 
had no case, and instead of endeavouring to picture 
the grandeur of his subject has occupied bis time 
in trying to convince you how ignorant and inca- 
pable I am. (Cheers and " no, no.") Instead of 
devoting himself to the arguments this evening, he 
has devoted himself to another matter, used at 
another time, and in another place. Surely we 
have enough before us this evening; surely my 
Mend might have found it worth his while to 
answer some of the few matters I have been 
urging. (Disapprobation.) I am sorry my Mend 
and those who feel so much for liim under 
this infliction, do not feel for me also when 
I am whipt. I am afraid your love and kind- 
ness lie all on the one side. You come to the 
rescue when the sword is being fleshed in your 
Mend, but stand out of tiie way when his weapon 
ifi in tiie au:. (Cheers, and a voice, " Come to the 
subject") I am to come to the subject am I? 
Then were addled eggs the subject? (Cheers and 
laughter.) Was Joseph Barker the subject? 
(Renewed cheers.) If my Mend uses the weapon 
and does not intend me to tumtiie edge against 
him, he had better announce beforehand, " 'AiB is 
not to be answered," and I shan't endeavour to 
answer it. (Cheers.) Now, he says I conceded 
that the scientiflc objections were of no avail. I 
did nothing of the kind. (" Shut up.") That warm 
Mend of Mr. Grant, who wishes me to " shut up," 
will perhaps be sorry I have not done so. Not 
only do I not concede that the scientific objections 
do not apply to this account, but I allege that they 
do apjply most prominentiy. The first part of our 
question to-ni^t is " Is the account of the crea- 
tion consistent with itself." It is quite time, when 
we have disposed of that, to go to the second part 
of the question. As my Mend is such a stickler 
for order, and complained of me for not arranging 
my argument better, he should have followed out 
his own programme in an orderly manner, and dis- 
posed of the first part first. And now I call upon 
him to answer what he has not answered ; to shew 
me how he reconciles the statement in the first 
account of the creation that growing plants are 
created by the fiat of the Deity without obstacle, 
prior to man's creation, with the statement in the 
second account, that dormant plants are created, 
but cannot grow until after it has rained, and man 
lias tilled the ground ; that water superbounded in 
the first account, and was deficient in tlie second ; 
that the animals were created before man accord- 
ing to the first account, and after him according to 
the second ; that man and woman were created 
together in one account, and that woman was 
created some days subsequent to man in the 
other; that every tree bearing Miit is given 
to man for food in the first chapter, and 
in the second that some trees are excepted 
from the gift, and of one man is expressly 
forbidden to partake ; that man is blessed in the 
first account and cursed in the second ; until he 
shows that, and it will require something more 
important than a mere phrase to do it, I ^lall be 
Gomtoni^oMiertihait ho iuM not proved thefimt 



part of his proposition, and the account of the «re^ 
ation is inconsistent with itself. I object to his run- 
ning into the Hebrew bible until he has admitted 
that the EngHsh bible is not reliable. If not, I claim 
the distinct statement that it is not reliable, and 
then I will go to the Hebrew with him. (Cheers.) 
The moment my Mend admite that the account in 
Genesis of the English version is not reliable — ^is 
not what man ougnt to accept as a revelation from 
Gnod— does not fairly represent the original — ^I 
shall say let us reject it eJtogether, go to the He- 
brew bible, and see what we can make of it. 
(Cheers.) I shall also say, do not let us pretend 
to do that before an audience which does not un- 
derstand it, but let us do it in writing, that learned 
and critical men may judge which has misrepre- 
sented it, he or I. (Cheers.) Having thus fax 
urged this point, I have farther to urge that the 
account of the creation is not consistent with 
science. That account indicates that the book is 
of human origin. The sun, moon, and stars are 
represented as simple accessories to the earth, and 
have no other purpose ; the earth is represented as 
fixed and immovable, while the sun is represented 
as motionary in regard to the earth. I allege that 
in this the account is inconsistent with science. In 
the Psalms, we have the same language, and the 
same feeling pervades the whole bible. I deny 
that the account of the creation in the Hebrew 
bible is consistent with the science of astronomy. 
I deny more than this. I deny that it is con- 
sistent with geology, and my friend admite this 
denial to be correct because he carefully separates 
geology from it. He tells you that geology- 
has nothing to do with it; ergo, geology, if it 
had, would contradict it. He knows it would; 
and, tiierefore, is afraid of their being brought 
together to clash with one another. Not only 
is this found to be so, when tiie matter is 
carefully and thoroughly considered, but even 
divines themselves So thoroughly disagree as 
to the meaning of all this, that although 
My Mend says he is not a heretic. I will under- 
take to bring twenty clergymen to say that he is. 
("Question. ) I shall not ask the chairman to 
save me any time. (Laughter and cheers.) I 
trust my friend who cries question will consider 
whether my ignorance was the question, whether 
cutting one another as sharply as we could was 
the question, whether chastisement and funeral 
orations were the questions? — ("Subject.") — ^whe- 
ther throwing odium upon one another was the 
question? Those Christians who cry "question" 
and " subject" should ask themselves why, in 
common honesty, tiiey did not cry subject end 
question when Mr. Grant departed from them. 
Now, the onus probandi lies upon my Mend; it 
was he who undertook to prove his proposition 
that the account of the creation is consistent with 
iteelf and with science. I ask you, has he done 
so ? (Cheers, followed by cries of " Yes, yes," 
and " No, no.") Those of you who think I can- 
not answer him, will do best to let me go on, be- 
cause I shall be certain to expose my bad answer. 
Now, when men of learning, intelligence, and 
power admit, as the Bev. B. Powell and others 
have admitted, that we have some show of reason 
upon our side ; I think it ill becomes any maxN^is^ 
charge ui wiSx spxtaj^ ^ xQ^ssass^^ -^^os^ ^mSbsu^ 
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idih this objection. SappOM at the best or the 
worst if you choose, we misonderstand, is that a 
matter for sneers and ridicule? Is it not rather 
a matter in which we should endeavour to set one 
another i^t? If, indeed, we are contesting 
merely for the belt — (cheers and laughter) — ^if our 
whole object be only the gladiatonal champion- 
Btdp, of which my mend seems so fond, then I 
cannot well question the mode in which he is con- 
ducting the debate. But if he intends to prove 
that the account of the creation is consistent with 
itself let his argument be directed to that I 
allege that it is not, and have pointed out striking 
differences and inconsistencies. I allege that my 
friend has no ground whatever for separating one 
part of the first chapter of Genesis from the rest 
It reads on without break or interruption. I deny 
that ihere is any ground for the assertion that the 
two first chapters contain accounts reversed as to 
order in point of time and importance. I deny that 
there is anvthmg to justify that But even u that 
were so, there are still distinctions which show 
clearly tiiat the writers were not the same persons, 
but lived in a different kind of society and used a 
different kind of luiguage. One winds up each 
phrase in a peculiar manner, and the other uses a 
totally different style. One speaks of God by one 
name, and the omer by a cUfferent name. One 
speaks according to the country in which he lived, 
and the other according to the language of a dif- 
ferent country in which he lived. We here see 
that the man who wrote the book did not imagine 
tliat he was writing a record of the Eternal. 
He only gave his own conceptions of the matter. 
The earth appeared to him the grandest place, and 
therefore he gave it the first place in the universe, 
making the sun, moon, and stars mere accessories 
to its sustenance. He was unaware of many 
things whkh science has since revealed to the 
worQ, and merely wrote according to his own 
state of knowledge. My friend must admit this, 
or confess that God revealed it in a language 
which he knew would some time er other be 
nnsttited to convey the ideas he wished to convey 
to his people. Let us deal with this in a thought- 
ful manner. (Ironical cheers.) If our friends 
are incapable of dealing with it in a thoughtfril 
manner, I cannot help it If the friend who cries 
" time" tiiinks I have spoken too long, I will sit 
down. (Iconaolast resumed his seat amid the loud 
cheers of his friends, some minutes before the ex- 
piration of his allotted time.) 

The Rev. B. GRANT : (Loud cheers.) A friend 
said to me last night, if you did not say a word 
against Iconoclast and his pari^, he would not have 
anything to say, and would stick &st. To-night I 
have not said anything about them, but he has 
imagined it, because he would have stuck hat with- 
out it. At the most absurd abuse of me, for I 
am the best abused man in the world, I never 
grumble ; I only say, vrbile you are abusing me, do 
not say, let us not abuse one another. Say what 
you like. I only laugh if you cannot prove it, and 
nobody will believe it whose opinion is worth hav- 
ing. The mistake is that centilemen who deal in 
this sort of thing, perpetually accuse me of it I 
irove what I say, and if anybody says what he 
-^traove, I throw it over. (Question, ques- 
3e guiet, and I will tell you what it is. I 



am replying to what your friend said, and if thai is 
not the question, he would not have said it Hb 
complains that I do not reply — ^you complain that 
I do. (Lau^ter.) Those who read through this 
debate, whicn will be published in a complete and 
clear form, and examine my speeches of last night ' 
and to-night will be amused by the absurd re- 
marks made upon them, both in reference to the per- 
sonal question and the argument Iconoclast under- 
stands what I say about personal matters as little 
as about the bible. (Shiune.) I am glad you are 
ashamed of it. (Laughter.) He said he did not 
intend to ridicule the words ** in the beginning," 
but he made himself ridiculous in trying to do so. 
(Hisses, and cries of "Question.") You make 
yourselves the same by hissing at me. He said he 
could not understand the words, "in the b^p[in- 
ning," in reference to an eternal being. But Hbe 
bible is a relation of things pertaining to man, and 
if he cannot understand mat, he may well not un- 
derstand the bible. He is willing to have a Hebrew 
debate in writing. Then he gives up talking. He 
talks about the belt but he gives it up. I will examine 
him in Hebrew on the fovam ni^ht. If you read back 
through my speeches, you will find he has been 
saying again what I have disproved. Iconoclast 
quotes Dr. Lawrence. I have been told that he 
gave up aU his infidelity. If he did, and the infi- 
dels know it yet use his authority, it is like th^n. 
Iconoclast says I allege this — ^I deny the other ; 
bnt that has no effect at alL He gives you his ac- 
count of what the bible says about creation. He 
denies that it is a true account, and so do I. He 
makes it himself and then denies it He says the 
whole account reads on. (Murmurs.) I expect 
them to be a little bit uneasy. I admit that it 
reads on, but does it narrate continuous action? If 
you read that a certain kii^ conquered France and 
Germany, would it be continuous action because 
there was " and" between ? There might be 20 
years or more between the events, but do you not 
understand that " and?" (Laughter.) Iconoclast 
says one writer calls God by one name and another 
by another. But both give liim the same name — 
^ohim. Afterwards, when God was spoken of 
in a different capacity, there was added the name 
Jehovah. Iconoclast says he might ridicule the 
account of the spirit of God brooding over the face 
of tiie waters. He may, but do not let him say it 
brooded inside an egg. (Question.) He denies 
the right to use bad weapons when we should use 
good ones. This seems to imply that there is a 
time when we should not use good ones. He quotes 
the rule about abusing the plaintiff's attorney, and 
he seems to have learned that rule. Iconoclast 
says that Baden Powell proves a contradiction be- 
tween science and the cosmogony of Sinai. But 
was the account of the creation given at Sinai? 
If Baden Powell makes so stupid a blunder, he 
knows no more about it than Iconoclast does. 
(Laughter.) He says, I must admit the English 
bible to be unreliable before I can refer to the 
Hebrew, in reference to the words create and make. 
But in every case there is the same distinction 
preserved in the English bible. Will that satisfy 
yout (Cheers and laughter.) To show my want 
of learning. Iconoclast says the word create is 
used of whiles. Did I not tell you it was? (Hear, 

hear.) Woxds ace sometiines, used in a secondary 
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sense, and where this is so used, it is equal to 
making. (Question — ^No.) But though I had 
stated this most distinctly, Iconoclast speaks as if 
I had omitted it, and tells it you as something that 
he has discovered liimself or read in Baylee. I 
will now give you, from the report of the Halifax 
discussion, some ohsgrvations which in that hook 
are separated from esush other ; and hy collecting 
them, and adding my subsequent reflections, 
I may give you a good lesson. We are told 
the bible opposes science. To this objection, 
BO confldently retailed by every smatterer in 
infidel learning, we reply, as in tlie Halifax 
debate, "Do you understand science? and, do 
^ou understand the bible ? and, can you clearly 
mdicate the opposition?" The reply might be — 
" Why, everyone knows it opposes science. ' " Ex- 
actly; but I, being nobody, do not know that. 
Does it profess to teach science ? Is that ifs ob- 
ject? Do all works oppose science that speak in 
popular and unscientific language?" — " No; but it 
says things that science proves cannot be tru6." 
" Will you mention them, and will you find them 
given as scientific verities, and not as popular 
statements? It is very likely the sun* rises and 
sets' in the bible, and so it does in any book that 
mentions the subject. Do you want the bible to 
be pedantic ?" — " No ; but it says that God created 
light before the sun." " I was not aware of tiiat ; 
where does it say so ?" — " Why, in Genesis i. 3, 
and God said, ' Let there be light, and there was 
light.'" "WeU, was tliat before the sun?"— 
"Yes; the sun is created in the 14-16 verses." 
" That may be your idea; but the sun was cre- 
ated in the first verse. * In the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth,' and 
the sun was among them. (Loud cheers.) And 
after the chaotic state of the earth, during which 
the darkness of the second verse reigned, through 
the state of the atmosphere, Gods first work 
was to remove the darkness, by rendering the at- 
mosphere more pervious to the sun. But in the 
14-16 verses, he makes it perfectly clear, and 
the sun shines again on the world; it is not created 
there, but made, or appointed, to continue sliining, 
* for days and years ;* that is, there was to be 
no more darkness, or chaos, but the sunshine to 
visit this world, gi^iug us day and night, summer 
and winter." — '* That is a now interpretation made 
for the occasion." — " Is it a true one ? Surely you 
do not object to new things ?" — " Well, there are 
other things in that account opposed to science ; it 
makes the world only six thousand years old." — 
" Where ? I do not find that ; how do you make 
it out ? Is that an ' old' or a * new' interpretation?" 
— ** Why, is not the Mosaic creation always con- 
sidered to have happened only six thousand years 
ago ?"— " Which of them ?'-- " Which ! are there 
more than one ?" — " Of course there are ; first, the 
creation of the universe, in the first verse : ' In 
the beginning.' Do you know wliat date that is? 
After that, there was chaos in the world, in the 
second verse : but it does not say how long, nor 
how short ; and then come the six days' * forma- 
tion.' The first was properly a ' creation ;' God 
' created,' — called into existence, * tlie heavens 
and the earth,' origuially, or, * in the beginning.' 
He afterwards ' made,' or * fashioned' man and 
other things, out of existing materials/'—" But 



geology proves the world to be very old." — " Well ; . 
oes the bible declare it to be very young ? It is 
man that is young, and the world that is old, as I 
showed from science, history, and philosophy, 
in a former speedi. So you see the bible 
does not oppose science; but science corrobo- 
rates the bible ; and so it ought, for the bible 
is wanted to help science. Now, let me ques- 
tion you. Do not geology, philosophy, and history 
prove that man is a late iimabitant of the 
earth? Can we not prove that once this earth 
was uninhabitable?" — "Yes; I believe fhat is 
settled." "WeU, then, will you tell me by 
science how man got into it?" Nature is 
your book. Now, then, tell me from your book 
how you came here. Moses gives us an ac- 
cotmt, and no one can tell or fancy anything 
more ratioiud, unless it be your story of the egg. 
(Laughter and cheers.) God made man in h^ 
own image, to defeuse which, is to defy the power 
of the omnipotent Sovereign. That is stated 
in the very beginning of the book, and you 
cannot find anythmg better in anything you have 
ever written or stolen. (Cheers.) Now, let Icono- 
clast give us an account of ^e origin of man. 
Man was not formed by accident. Some say that 
man came from the monkeys, but then they say 
that was a long time ago ; because tliey do not like 
to own their immediate relations. A socialist 
lecturer once told his auditors tliat it was very 
easy to see how man came. This way : Here 
is a pit : it is empty : very well, there comes rain, 
and the i|it gets fiiJl : iust so, there is nothing but 
water in it : aU come by laws of nature. Exactly. 
Well, you see, in time there comes some duck- 
weed on the top: green stuff, Uke. Yes: 
frogs, and newts, and things all by chance, 
^ou see, or by laws, if you like : so that is how 
it was. A smock-frock philosopher in the audi- 
ence inquired, "Master, may I ask a question ?" 
•* Yes, certainly." " Well, how long mun I wait 
alongside that there pit, before a man will come 
up?" (Laughter and cheers.) I want Iconodl&t, 
by the aid of nature and science, without God, to 
teU us how man came. If he can't, he should let 
this book alone, for it has told him. It tells bo<h 
whence man came, and where he is going to. 
Iconoclast talked about our bdng dumb ^fore the 
curtain of darkness. So we are ; but if Grod lifts 
up the curtain, and says, " Man comes from Gk>d, 
and to Gk)d shall man return," be thankful for tiie 
information, and do not tell us that he came no- 
body can tell how, but just chance-like. Leave 
learned follies and philosophical absurdities, and 
adopt the better policy of learning some other les- 
son, or weep that you are in a position so miser- 
able and helpless as to say that you do not know 
where man came from, and that whither he is going 
you cannot tell ; while we know that man came 
from Grod, and we know that he is going to God. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) 

ICONOCLAST— (cheers)— My friend answered 
one of the arguments asserted by me with saying 
that he had heard tiiat Dr. Lawrence gave up his 
infidelity. Now, what he has been told, if it is re- 
liable, he should state as a fact ; if not, he had bet- 
ter not state it at all. He told you that the cosmo- 
gony was not given from Sinai, and contradicts the 
Rev. Baden Powell, who says that it was. M.^ 
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friend has no doubt read the Uble more diligently 
than I or the Kev. Baden Powell have. JBut I 
have read tiiat Gbd said, at Sinai, ''In six 
days God made the heavens and the earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
on the seventh day." Now, if that is not 
connected with the cosmogony, well and good, 
I do not understand the meaning of words. 
I think if the cUfference of meaning in the He- 
brew words is shown in every case in the English 
bible, as he says, it would have been better to have 
left the Hebrew bible out of the question altogether. 
(Cheers.) For what purpose was to be served by 
mentionmgit, but to tell me I should read my He- 
brew bible, which must have been meant to expose 
my ignorance or show his own learning, both of which 
are unnecessary. He says that altliough a story 
may be connected by the letter vau^ it need not be 
what I say, but may be the same story with an 
entirely different title. He illustrates it by saying 
that " a long conquered the French and Germans" 
it would not mean that he did it at any particular 
time. But if it said the king conquered the French 
and Germans and all their hosts in six days, I say 
that it would show that the events happen^ 
within that time. (Cheers.) I say those who 
seek to make differences between the word ''made" 
as used at Sinai and in the first chapter of Genesis, 
are seeking to prostitute their intelligence and to de- 
ceive those less versed in such matters. (Cheers.) If 
God meant anything when uttering those words on 
Sinai, he meant that in six days he created the 
whole universe and therefore rested on the seventh. 
If he did not mean that, the text loses half its force, 
and it is not correct interpretation to separate one 
word of the verse which agrees with your theoij and 
then try to support it mth the rest. My friend 
says God is not spoken of by different names in the 
.first and second chapters of Genesis, but that the 
name Jehovah is added to Elohim to describe a 
capacity in relation to man. Now Jehovah is com- 
pounded of four vowels, — ^Yod, He, Van and He, 
>and, truly means the present, the past, and the fu- 
ture, and I deny that it is capable of the mean- 
ing he pretencfs. We are not here to trifle 
with one another. We are met for an import- 
ant object and not to utter a few good puns. 
If what my friend sb.js is true, he is arguing for 
the good of my immortal soul. He charges me 
witli abusing him, but did he not give me provoca- 
tion ? (Hear, hear.) Ho says tlie bible does not 
profess to teach science. Then what does it 
teach ? If it is not to instruct man, what is it 
for? It is not for me to answer his questions, but 
for him to pi*ove his proposition. If I ask a man 
a question and he cannot answer it, I am not, 
therefore, entitled to assume a feet. To do so is 
to impose on an ignorant mind. First educate 
and then convince him by enabling him to 
appreciate the fact. My friend said, do you want 
the bible to teach science ? I [say I want it to 
teach something reliable. He also asked, do you 
want the bible to be pedantic? No, but I 
want it to be truthM. It claims to be 
tlie most important book that was ever penned, 
affecting my happiness or damnation. I have a 
right to expect that no word should be capable 
of double entendre y and that the meaning should be 
clear and appreciable by the most ignorant. 



(Cheers.) Mr. Grant said the heavenly bodies were 
created on the first day, and the sun with them. 
(" No.") He did. (" He did, he did.") He said 
in the beginning the heavens and the earth were 
created, and the sun among them. (" He did." 
Cheers and laughter.) If you think that so palpa- 
bly absurd, I need say nothing about it. (" Go on ; 
answer it.") I answer that your bible does not say 
so ; and if you turn to the end of the book, Jyou wiU 
find that he who dares to add or substract one word is 
accursed. (Loud and continued cheering.) Then 
my fiiend says there was no more darkness or chaos ; 
but I tell him that the word has not those two mean- 
ings, and when he tries to force on you an interpre- 
tation of a Hebrew word, himself not under- 
standing that word, he has no right to reproach 
me; because I am a young man, and he was 
educated by the church. Because I have had 
the means of obtaining knowledge cut away, 
is my want of information to shut me out of hea- 
ven and damn me to hell ? Surely, a just Otod 
cannot mean that. (Cheers and hisses.) Your 
hisses only show that my words come home. (Cheers 
and hisses.) It appears to me in a matter of this 
kind you are easily offended when the argument 
touches a weak point. You hiss when you are 
touched in a sore place. You teU me that God 
made man in his own image. If you take a man 
and woman and place them in a dark cellar, with 
little food and bad ventilation, you wiU have a pimy 
and miserable image ; but if you place them under 
healthy conditions, and take care to foster them, 
you will produce a beautiful image, as I am happy 
to say I am endeavouring to do. (Loud cheers.) 
Do the conditions conquer omnipotence? My 
friend used some arguments assuming that I should 
argue that a man came out of a pit full of 
water; but you are aware that I have said 
nothing of the kind. In a book which made 
a great impression upon me, "The Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation," you will 
find an answer to my friend's question. I will 
not indulge in low fim, but treat the ques- 
tion as it deserves, and endeavour to answer the 
question, whence came man ? (Hear, hear. " Let 
us have it.") ; I am not so presumptuous as to pre- 
tend to the knowledge of the unknowable. (" Bead 
it, read it.") If you want 400 pages, I am wilhng 
to read it. (Hear.) Do not think I am afraid, for 
I know I have the truth. (Laughter and interrup- 
tion.) I will tell you more than you like to hear. 
Whence came man? (Continued interruption. 
The Chairman appealed to the meeting for order, 
and Mr. Grant communicated with the speaker.) 
My friend bids me keep my temper. If I 
thought there was any chance of losing it in a 
debate of this kind, I would withdraw at once. 
("Speak up.") Whence came man? Not from God, 
unless the misery I find here be also from God. 
When I see man striving against his fellow, pres- 
sing him down, robbing him, murderinff him ; how 
can you tell me that this is from God ^ Whence, 
then, came man ? I find a man praying to God in 
a bank, while he robbed the poor mdow who was 
induced to deposit her money there. Will you tell 
me he is from God ? Or will you tell me he is 
from God, who, after robbing the people of their 
liberties, ascended a throne inaugurating his 
reign in blood ? What man is, we know imper- 
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fectly ; we are obtaininff more knowledge every day, 
and learning to make nim good and &ae. When 
we have done that, we will try to learn more abont 
him. (Laughter and interruption.) At present, 
we very inBufficientiy understand him. (Con- 
tinued interruption.) My Mend feels so confident, 
that surely you Can allow me to conclude. (" Go 
on, go on. ') I have treated you respectfully, do 
not treat me otherwise. Up to the present 
moment, we have agreed as well as we ought, 
and remember you can be thoughtful men; if 
you cfiumot, remember you should set me an ex- 
ample as Christian men. If my arguments are 
l)oor, I shall have less efifect; if I am weak, 
there is less need to crv mo down. My friend 
has no right to ask me whence came man, nor you 
to be offended if I cannot answer the question, 
because it is for my friend to prove his own case, 
and not attempt to liido his weakness because I 
cannot help him. (" He has proved it.") If he 
has proved it there is no necessity for me to tell 
you. (Hear and cheers.) I leave it in your hands. 
In your present Uneasy temper it would be un- 
wise to continue my address. My time is nearly 
expired, and I shall sit down, having advanced 



propofiitionfl ^Hhioh my opponent has not an- 
swered. (Cheers and disapprobation.) You have 
no evidence^ (Interruption.) My fnend was to 
prove the account of creation to be consiBtent wiUi 
itself and with science. He has not proved it 
(" He has.") If he has it wiU speak for itself. 
But remember you would have lost the debate ac- 
cording to the terms first proposed, for the ten 
minutes would hdve done for you there I think. 
(Lauffhter.) I repeat that tiie difficulties I have 
stated my Mend has not attempted to answer, and 
has given no evidence. (No, no.) Instead of this 
he has assumed what he was not warranted in 
doing, having endeavoured to divide the account 
without authority. When you calmly consider the 
matter, you will see that he has not proved his 
proposition. I feel that my case is strong enough 
to be considered in a quiet way, without all this 
warmth. Then will you think over the argument, 
and admit that I have been instigated omy by a 
desire to lead you to the truth in any event. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. ORANT explained that he had not desired 
Iconoclast to keep his temper, but had advised him 
not to go on spet^dng tiU the meeting was quiet. 
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The Rev. BREWIN GRANT was received 
with enthusiastic cheering. He said — I may first 
correct two points of the previous evening : 1st, 
Tlie statement is, that in Genesis chap, i., v. 20, 
we are told that the moving creatures and fowls of 
tlie air were produced from Uie water ; but in chap, 
ii., V. 19, it is stated that they were formed out of 
the ground. Whereas, "the moving creatures" 
brought forth by the water, in v. 20, wevofisJies, as 
expluned again in v. 21. The earth brings forth 
cattle, in v. 24, as the waters fish, in v. 20, where, 
also, the air and not water belongs to fowl, in v. 20, 
as in the text it reads, " and fowl that may fly above 
the earth," or as the margin following the Hebrew 
reads, " Let fowl fly." So the whole is natm*al : 
every creature is introduced first into life, in its 
own element : fishes in water, fowls in the air, cat- 
tle on the groimd. I had the note of this in my 
hand to reply to Iconoclast's statement, but acci- 
dentally missed it, as I was more intent on anni- 
hilating his main pretence that Gen. ii. gives the 
order of time, of which no word occurs in that 
chapter ; while the order of time is placed in the 
iirst chapter as plain as daylight, for it is marked 
by day one, day two, day three, &c. It was this 
staring fieict that so mercilessly set aside, in one 
unanswerable and demonstrative sentence, his chief 
contradictions between the two accounts; and 
though he begged, for pity's sake, that I would not 
pass it by with a single phrase, yet on considera- 
tion, ho will resign the oit-caressed objections with 



a sigh ; and confess that two clusters, one of which 
gives the order of time, and the other not the order 
of time, but of importance, cannot contradict each 
other about questions of time. The respective 
dates as to which races were formed first, axe given 
distinctly by the writer in the first chapter ; and in 
the second chapter, this question is omitted, and 
therefore cannot be contradicted. This is why one 
phrase was enough in reply to all the plirases 
which he reiterated on a x^oint which everybody 
can see at once. And since my object is to ex- 
pound fully each subject, to instruct the audience 
and the reader, I shsJl perhaps again find a single 
phrase enough, like one sword-cut that cleaves 
helmet and skull; and at other times I diaU 
find no phrase at all required, where the ob- 
jection is dying of itself on the platform. The 
second point, to which I shall briefly refer, is 
the attempt to escape my proof that Genesis chap- 
ter i., V. 1, refers to a separate transaction. Ho 
admitted that the word Bara, '' in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, means to create out of nothing ;" 
and tlien went to prove that, in a later writing, it 
means to ** plant," to " fatten," &c., which, if true, 
would mean notliing to the point, since a word's 
signification depends on the connexion in which it 
is used, and our debate was on its meaning in tiie 
history of creation, which he concedes. In reply 
to the proof that this creation was a sopaiate 
transaction, ho says it is a part of the same his- 
tory, which is another thing altogether; every 
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ereni in Gibbon k a part of the same history, but 
fher ate not all the same erent 

iconoclast here spoke prirately to the Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Grant) : It is ob- 
jected that yon have no ri^t to refer to what has 
taken place on a previous erening ICONO- 
CLAST: Because there was no notice given to 
me. I have no wish to interrupt, but I don't think 
it feir to discuss a previous quei^tion without hav- 
ing any notice of it. (Cheers.) Mr. GRANT : 

I am simply making a reference to two points on 
the previous evening, and I have a right to do so 
— Queers) — and slml use my own time as I like. 
(Cheers.) Iconoclast, on the second ni^t, referred 
to what I had said the ni^t before. I, to-night, 
refer to what he said the m^t before ICONO- 
CLAST : I rise to a point of order. I did not 
refer on the last night to what had taken place the 
nig^t before, and we have a printed report to refer 

to Mr. GRANT: I appeal to the chair.....The 

CHAIRMAN : I decide that Mr. Grant is out of 

order Mr. GRANT : But the Chairman is not 

to control the speaker in any way at alL (Mr. 
Grant, amid the cheering of his Iciends, ref^red 
the Chairman to a placard containing the terms of 
discussion, No. 4 of which was as fofiows : — '* The 
chairman is to decide on time, to allow for inter- 
ruptions, to control the audience, but not to control 

eitlier disputant,") The CHAIRMAN: The 

chairman, it is very true, is not to control the 
roeaker except when he att^pts to introduce some- 
thing irregular. (Cries of *' Speak up.") Hold 
your tongues, and then you will hear. (Cheers.) 
When Mr. Grant attempts to introduce anything 
that is irregular — ^for instance, referring to what 
has taken place on a previous nightr--I think 
he ou^ht to be called to order, because the 
discussion to-night is on a particular subject. 

(Cheers.) Mr. GRANT : Allow me to a&j that 

1 don't go on with this discussion if I am inter- 
rupted in any single word I have to say, (" Oh, 

oh!" and cheers.) ICONOCLAST: Then I 

withdraw my objection sooner than it shall be 
made an excuse for shewing the white feather. 
(Loud cheering.)... Mr. GRANT : I hope the chair- 
man has, as I nave no doubt he has, taken note of 
the time thus lost, and that it will not reckon. 
(The Chairman : Yes, five minutes.) Whatever 
Iconoclast may say in his speeches, I i^idl not 
interrupt him, and I think it very wrong that he 
should interrupt me. If I like to offer explanation, 
I have a right to do so. I shall give him enough on 
the subject of this evening — ^more than he will know 
what to do with. (Cheers.) I resume : In reply to tiie 
statement that distinct evente may be connected by 
" and," he said, they could not be distent, if it was 
said " he conquered the French and the Germans 
in $ix days" But if it does not say " that in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth, 
am removed chaos, and — ^wrought the successive 
changes after chaos, in six days, ' then — ^Iconoclast 
should not invent this stetement. Everybody 
knows, or ought to know, that the " creation," in 
the first verse, is separated by chaos from the 
'* formations" or " makmgs" in the six days. This 
peculiar liberty witli our ISnglish version was fol- 
lowed by an equally strange observation on the 
Hebrew. "No fresli account (said Iconoclast) 
ever begins with the word translated 'and' or 



' but' " The question was not abofot a " fresh ac- 
count,'* but about a dittiMct transaetion. But if 
no separate history commences with the word 
translated " and" or " but," flien Iconoclast will give 
up his assertion that Cren. iL is a distinct account 
written by another hand ; since this second chapter 
b^pns with *'vau," translated "and" or ''but" 
Iconoclast will not allow me to be amused, because 
of his " iDomortal soul," in which he does not be- 
lieve half so much as in the egg of Hin- 
doo cosmogony ; and yet I was either amused or 
amazed to near him say, " If you turn to the He- 
brew bible, you will find that a fresh account never 
begins with the word that means ' and' or ' but* 
The word ' and' or ' but' is not used at the com- 
mencement, but as a continuation of the same ac- 
count Men better able to go into this matter than 
I am have gone into it I do not pretend to be a 
critical scholar." Now, if he had said, the word 
translated "and" or "but," does generally com- 
mence a new account, he would have been right ; 
but he says, " a fresh account never begins with 
that word." Now this word, on the contrary, is the 
most ueual commencement in Hebrew historical 
writing. It begins m4)st of the chapters, and mast 
of the separate evente, and most of the historical 
books : — ^Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel I. and 11., Kings I. and 11., 
Jonah, Kutii, Esther, Ezra, 11. Chronicles — 14 
distinct historical books, begin with the "vau," 
which he says "never commences a fresh ac- 
count !" Now, I undertake to show Iconoclast in 
one minute, to convince him or anybodv else, by 
his own eyesight, that the men who " have gone 
into it" have grossly deceived him, on a matter 
which he could learn in a minute ; and on which 
he founded his reply to. my argument respecting 
tiie bible account of creation. I herewith hand 
him the Hebrew bible ; with a separate list of the 
fourteen historical books, the first word of which is 
" vau" " translated and or but" He will under- 
stand from this, that when I made him a present 
of the argument founded on " and," it was the 
most dangerous present he could receive in a dis- 
cussion. The inference from this circmnstance is, 
that confidence in asserting and denying will go 
for notiiing, fr'om that side the platform ; and that 
Iconoclast was grossly hoaxed by men who had 
" gone into it," and who led him into an ambush. 
He will thci-efore be wise no longer to trust these 
treacherous guides ; and he will he consistent with 
his professions of seeking truth, if he no longer 
perils " the inrniortal 60u£" of his followers,— not 
by fun and wit — ^which he has carefully avoided, 
but by relying on the ignorance and presumption, 
or malicious joke, of men who got him into it 
After this, Iconoclast will be good enough not to 
assert that he "gete at knowledge despite the 
church:" if he changes the word "knowledge" 
for the opposite, the stetement will be exactiy true. 
Having tiius warned Iconoclast against his guides, 
in matters beyond his knowledge, let me warn 
him in matters more related to logic than to learn- 
ing : I mean as to the general nature of his replies 
to my argumente, and the suicidal character of his 
assertions adduced to support his own opinions. 
This will explain very clearly once and for all, 
why I do not delay long on his replies ; but leave 
some for the reader, and despatch others rather 
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snmmaiily. We need not stand ,long to examine 
A man whom we can see through at once. As 
Z want this dehate to be as perfect as possi- 
ble, I beg to caution Iconoclast against the 
following specimens of debating. After consider- 
able WfiSte of time in abuse, as if retaliating 
what iiad never been said, instead of thanking 
me for my forbearance, he said, " Now let us 
drop it," when he expected to drop in for it. 
(Laughter, and a voice, "Get to t' flood.") Af- 
ter miding my speech in Baylee, he objected to 
have his notions and phrases found in Barker ; 
and said, ** Don't let us bring these charges." 
After some curiously original observations on He- 
brew, he said, "Don't let us be taken to the He- 
brew," as if he was ever near to it. After trying 
in vain to answer my arguments, he fell into Bar- 
kerism, and said I had " proved nothing," which 
proved a good deal. When he told people what I 
ought to have proved, and they said " he has," he 
said, well, " if so, the report will show it," which 
showed that he need not have said I hadn't, for 
the report would show that to people who could 
see. When trying to show the origin of man, 
out of his book of nature, he got a man and woman 
ready made, and put them into a dark cellar, which 
is all he can do for his followera. When arguing 
on the flood, all crimes were from God' or nature ; 
when arguing against me, he found no such excuse 
for my observations. He says, his faculties being 
from God, he is not to be blamed for their use ; 
which is a handsome apology for my tongue, I 
having had no voice in settUng its length. 
(Iconoclast: " Hear, hear.") He declaimed on 
Uber^, and dislikes my use of it. He says 
he will try to be free, and that every one ought ; 
yet that we are all creatures of an iron neces- 
sity. He says that we are so bad, that God 
could not have made us ; and yet that he is not 
bad, for God made him. He complained that God 
began with the same human nature, after the flood, 
forgetting tiiat this was a new circumstance of 
warning : he argued that the same race must al- 
ways fail ; and yet he professes to think the world 
will become better under that creative nature 
which has hitherto made us so badly. He makes 
God 80 good, that he cannot have created man, 
which makes nature a demon from whom we came, 
and to whom we are to look for improvement. He 
says the bible is not therefore true because he 
cannot answer my questions; but assumes that 
it is false when I see no necessity to observe 
all his ramblings. I mention these things that 
he may answer more to the point, and to in- 
timate to the reader that what every one can an- 
swer for me, I need not waste time upon, but had 
better proceed with instructive lessons. (Cheers.) 
The subject for the evening is the flood : " Is the 
bible account of the deluge consistent and physi- 
cally possible ?" The p&ise "bible account" is 
used because the majority of objections are not 
properly against the bible, but against the notions 
put into it by opponents, or against some tradi- 
tional misinterpretation of bible statements. 
Against the " consistency" of this account, it is ob- 
jected that in Gen. vi., 19, 20, " two of every sort" 
of creatures were to go into tiie ark ; but in Gen. 
vii., 2, the clean beasts were to go by sevens, while 
in verses 8 mi 9, they \vent in two-and-two of all 



sorts. Of course there is no contradiction here: 
the first means two at least of every sort; the 
second means seven twos of one particular sort ; 
and the third, that they went in by pairs. The 
contradiction was manufeictured by Joseph Barker, 
and is repeated by Iconoclast, p. 27, "The bible— 
what it is," after it had been clearly answered in 
the Halifax debate. Freethinldng commentators 
seem to reckon very safely on their readers never 
having noticed any answers to their rej^eated fabri- 
cations. Barker, altering the text, said, in one place, 
Noah was commanded to take only two of a sort ; 
whereas the command means, two at least of every 
kind, male and female. Iconoclast's note is very 
curious, and I mention it here to save him the trou- 
ble of repeating it : " The account of the deluge is 
rather complicated, he says ; according to chap. viL, 
V. 2, 5, Noah took in seven pairs of aU clean 
beaste, and one pair of all unclean, as Alehim had 
commanded : while by v. 8 and 9, it would appear 
that he only took in two of every kind, as Jeue (X 
don't know how he came to speU it that way) or 
Jehovah had -commanded. This is another speci- 
men of the confusion in the use of different origi- 
nals in the manufacture of the book of Genesis." 
If tlais commentator had left out " only," which is 
Barker's addition to the bible, he would have found 
nothing the matter with the account. In his next 
edition, unless he manfully gives up the undertaJ^- 
ing, he should refer the names Elohim and Jeho? 
vfiSi to their proper verses ; he printe th^ Hebrew 
letters for them, by the aid of some 'Vwho have 
^one into it," and who have deceived him into put- 
ting Jehovah in the 9th verse, and Elohim in the 
2nd ; whereas in the Hebrew bible, Jehovah oc- 
curs in the first verse, translated as usual by the 
name Lord ; and Elohim, in the 9th verse, tran- 
slated as usual by the name God. Anyhterary 
friend would advise Iconoclast not to obstruct any 
possible friture fame by these crude inaccuracies, 
which, however they may satisfy- the intellectual 
aspirations of that advanced class which is be- 
yond instruction, will only make him an object 
of amazement or derision amongst the students 
of the bible — (laughter) — and prevent the fair 
recognition of those capacities which, if more 
enlightened and disciplmed, might be of ser- 
vice in some other line. I cannot delay longer 
on this class of criticism, which is supposed to 
detect inconsistencies in the narrative, but hasten 
to quote the more marvellous and vigorous asser- 
tions respecting ite "physical impossibilities.** 
Joseph Barker, who is pre-eminent for faithless- 
ness and apostacy, gives the following condensation 
of absurdity, invention, and falsehood on this sub- 
ject : — " The flood, it mtist be understood, is r^Mre- 
sented as universal. The ark was to be 150 yards 
long, 25 yards wide, and 15 yards high; three 
stories high, one door, and one window, a cubit or 
half a yard square. Into this ark Noah, according 
to the bible, coUecte all the beaste and four-footed 
creatures, fourteen of all birds, and the pairs of all 
creeping things. In addition, Noah takes food to 
feed them all between one and two years. Lions, 
tigers, leopards, wolves, are to have sufficient ani- 
mal food to keep them alive that length of time. 
Camels, elephants, oxen, buffaloes, and all grazing 
things, are to have hay and grain sufficient. He 
is to take sev^n pairs of all clean blasts, and seven 
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gairi of fell biidii Nattiraliiti tell mi th6re aM a 
ll&dlid ftftd fiftt tfaonnittid diKtiiiot ipMMs of 
attiaiftk iJrtiul j ktidwli, and that the pitobable 
iktuttiber df all imecies exiiting is not leM man half 
a million. Tne greater purt of these animalS) 
paifs and ieten paint of which would amount to 
Uttla less than a niillion, Would hare to be proyid< 
•d for. Noah would hari to provide food for all 
those and himself and fkdnfy. These animals 
MoAged to differetit distriots of the world, twelve 
ihoUaand mtlls apirt. It would take some time to 
oatoh aftd drive them all to one spot. (Laugh- 
lar.)«^** You Urill see ^our own ignorance if you 
Will wait a Ut (Laughter.) "-^And it is no- 
Whare iatilliated that God wrought a fniraele to aid 
him in doUMIinjg them. Abd the food would offcen 
have to be darned the same diAtance. There were 
tt&ly ei^t (persons in the ark, who, in addition to 
dOoidng afld Gleaning for themselves, Would hare 
to attttid to those animals every day, which would 
If^ abotit Ibriy thousand every houf , or seven hun- 
df ed tvefy ]hinilt«« They would have to feed and 
Wftttf them^ and olean after tl^em^ so as to keep 
the plA@e KWeat. And as titiere was only one door, 
whidb was kept shut, and one window, (and that 
ki fh« top,) ihey would have to take much of the 
f^M Uf three storiea, ajnd take all the water 
dOWii. * * Then as to the flood :— ^The earth 
ii to be oovefed with water many cubits above the 
M^ast fikmfitaifls. Now, it hat been a$oertained 
l&M tb«rO k ttot one-ei^th the qnu^tity of Water 
iA ike f^M^ sflfflcient for that purpose. If you 
okik itiMi^ie A ffiofd monstrous, impossible fable 
fhUn thiif Wh)r, aU I oan say is, that your imagina- 
tk>h li dftfwhle of lb Wid^ stretch than minOi So 
iuaitiy impdlliMlitied are implied in this monster 
afoiry of & finiveraal deluge* tiiat many* who still 
difig to ^ biUe in general, have given it up. The 
fJMwlflll0i Its b, body, have abandoned it, if I am not 
lAlsMidii) md tiioy aste by no means &e most igno^ 
tkoi 6r tmldftAied of mankinds Several ministers 
efto among thd independents have given tip the 
AdOtrine of a tmivelfsal deluge. They have pto-' 
notmced sholi A flood impossible. Dr. Harris, Dr. 

Sre Sffiith, dnd Professor Hitohcock, all aid Ud 
£h their !^tA6e ftnd logiO in gettbg ifid of thid 
MddigiOuft foble/' Obsi^tve, ^s g^tieman eom-^ 
&«no«s by baying *' ike flood, it mUit be midet^ 
Mood, in mreieAMd Aa il&iVerdfia :" thid is thd only 
[Strength of the dbjecMon, to assoine a flood lUlfgo* 
Iniely <dl 6Vei^ the globd, And th^n fikrgue ofi this 
pifeteftde, wi^Mt ^lioe honestly ^xtunkung the bibl# 

By ftn eAli^tte«d oritidsdi to s6e WhM it rMly 
intends, we need only dehjr the tlilivdrMity of 
the flood, AAi all this tn6aeitite&ent of the wat^ 
aild the ark is onlv i^Aiet fA ibe htmh ; a diseadO 
in the logical ftculty of these reasonei^. As fMs 
writer b^(ina With begging the onestionj so he ettds 
with Mmjing the opinions of Drs. Pye Sftiith, 
Harris, and Sofessor Hitchcock, Who do not " aid 
us in getting rid of tiie prodigious fable," recotded 
in the oible, but remove the prodigious interpreta- 
tion which ii^dels try to fasten upon ii;, af^r all 
intelligent men have abandoned it. (Heat, hear.) 
I convicted Joseph Barker, in the Halifax de- 
bate, of dishonestly representing Christian geolo- 
Jlsts as " giving up the storv," when he knew that 
''^ €mJ^ iih&r H np. And that they maintain with 



of the soripturaH. Now^ the whole qutfltkni lies 
here : Hava suoh writers satisfaotor^ Akewa thai 
Hie bible aocdunt does not neoeistoily intolve 1. 
strictiy Universal deluge ? If they have, let 111 ob' 
jectors to the scriptures cease to charge the bibld 
witii What it does not teach ; if they haVe not, Ut 
the objectors prove this by hcttiestiy stating aM 
endeavouring to meet the argunlent; and When 
they have don6 this, which they nevet havO done, 
never Can do, and will nevet try to do, there w^ 
be moral and intellectual consistency in argtung 
against the bible account, as if it meant A deluge 
aU over the world. Here their gau^g of the Wa^ 
tetA and measuring the ark is aA mudi out Of 
place as the gedogical excuMons by ytti^ 
they wander otlt of the Mosaio six dayi^' into 
pre-Adamite formations. This question maf 
be understood by the following outline sent tO 
Iconoclast to guide him in tirepari]&g for this even' 
ing'S debate :-^" The flood : as stated in conv^Mh 
tlon last Wednesday, this argument will be ^etf 
simple, the whole turning on Qie queAtion, does the 
bible account mean a deluge absoldtely all over thd 
globe? I answer, No. For these reasons *<~>-lst. The 
Hebrew word for earth (aireta) is not neoesAarily 
universal, and is offcen confined to a territory^ ae 
in Genesis ii. 11—^18. 2nd. the other Word, 
sometimes translated ground or lAnd (adatnih), 
and which conunences the account of the floodi 
Genesis vi.4 7, is of a restricts i^MoaliOtl, 
meaning inhabited territory belonging to man-' 
kind, 8rd. This term showA the reatriotion 
of the oHier term " airetB,"'»-earth, Whleb iA 
of itself indefinite. 4th. The passages wherti 
adamah, ground, ocours in this hisknhf Af O/ amOfigit 
others, these-<-^enenA iv., 14) Genesis vi. 7, SO) 
vii. 4, 8, 28 ; Genesis viii;, 8, Id, dl. t^i Frdffi 
all this review of the words in this hiefcotyi I shall 
donclude that your two knpossibilities-'^'^notufh 
water to cover the globo and enongh rooin ^ m 
ark to contyn^every Uviag oreattire, tafe Aet aeid^* 
For the bible delitge is not universal, eicept-As fe- 
lateA to maiii 0th. In GAn. ix« 10, there iA an inti^ 
mation that anlniAls remained otitside the atk, aliv« 
beyond the flood. Tth. I shall sMghtly notaeA yonr 
acconnt of thA flood in yodf 'Bible, what it !«/ 
but mainly oonflno mysAlf to thA wordA of tho bibte 

hiAtOty) GAfiAAiA Vi., Viii) Viii., it., VAf. Id/ 8i^. X 
shill pAi^ffiA AiltlAiAA yat^ AAcotmt Of tho ndflboff 
in the ' Bible, what ii iA/ Aotopal^d Irith G^enAM 
bt/l2^l7" The above WAA sent on Juno 7f6r Itt 

looking it ovAt, Jnne 11th, I added and aeni Hds i 

" 0th. ^e Whole bil^lA bAing for Mtn, Afld Abottf 
What f elafAs to biSa, add thA flood bAkigafii^iA^ 
tion foi* midi'A isin, evA^ %SiiA Of nniVAfAA^^ ii 
ihodifled by this idea, All i^ie Aafth-^WhAfa fiiati 
WAS. All the AnimalA thefe died— eve»y AfilMal 
Which inan immediately te^tilfed ftom tkis fe^ 
gion entered the ark." This oiiflinA giVeb thA 
leading points of the question — Is the deluge, 
as recorded in the bible, tiniversAl ae cover* 
ing tibe globe, or universal only AA extend- 
ing to all mankind ? All the diiflcttltieA 
urged by infidels against the bible, on this subjeotf 
are founded oH assuming that the bible i6eanA 
what they pretend; but if they cannot prove Ihis, 
if they cannot deal with the atgunieiitA that hAvA 
been longbefofe the WOrM, ih Aueh Woi^ ae "Dr. 
Fjr^ Smiai'A Bcritrt;^ aiid GfAoiogy/' thi^ M^f 
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led (lie Way ill the mdre lilodilfii igiiqtdiiiott fiit() the 
connexion between reyellation and scielioe; how 
are these men qualified to claim respect for objec- 
tions against the bible^ founded on Opinions which 
have been proved not to be contained in the bible ? 
Whether these opinions are there or are not^ is the 
question they hare first to settle ; and, therefore^ 
they may reserve their " superabundance of water" 
and deficiency of Wood, until they prove that tiie 
water and the wood are needed. Tlie way to set- 
tle this point is clearly laid down in the outline 
sent to Iconoclast, as the basis of this night's debate. 
If, as when he should have been attackmg tibie hihle 
account of ci'eation, he still cohfines his observa- 
tions to traditional notions, he fights " as one that 
beateth the air ;" he aims at nothing, and though 
the blows be very well meant, they are very ul 
directed : and will exhaust the opponent without 
affecting the scriptures, which are never concerned 
in what they do not teach. It wotlld be a mere 
trial of the world's patience, to come and assert 
over and over again, that " the deluge mu^t be un- 
derstood to be represented as universal ;" when this 
is the very point in question. Iconoclast will 
therefore be good enough this time to prove that 
the hihle deluge i% ttniversal, before he atgues that 
a universal deluge is impossible, otherwise he 
spends liis time in disproving what the bible does 
not say. What the bible doe^ say, may be learned 
in two ways. First, when we, as plaiuj imleamed 
English readers, take a common sense view of the 
account ; secondly, as we investigate minutely the 
terms and phrases, and refer to the original, in a 
more careful way than those whom Iconoclast 
quoted on the second evening, as men " who have 
gone into it." The fairest specimen of the first 
plan — an unlearned and common-sense view of our 
English translation, is afforded in the following 
case, which occurred before this topic was selected 
for this debate, and the result of which led me 
afterwards to suggest tiiis question, instead 
of Christianity, which was on Iconoclast's placard. 
A littie time ago, having arrived at the account of 
the flood, in a regular course of reading and con- 
versation in my bible class, I proposed one even- 
ing to look at this history with unlearned English 
eyes, in the EngHsh version, without reference to 
the Hebrew, or to any scientific notions, just as the 
narrative lay before us. I had read but little, and 
that not lately, of the theories of Christian geolo- 
gists and theologians on the deluge, and had never 
minutely examined the Hebrew as to the specific 
meaning of the ' terms mentioned in my outhne, as 
employed to describe the extent of the earth's sur- 
face covered by the waters : nor am I now aware 
that this has been expounded by any writer, ex- 
cept such terms as " aU" and " every," and popular 
expressions of the whole earth ; as illustrated in 
the works of Dr. Pye Smitii and others. I was, 
therefore, in a fair mood for testing the impressions 
conveyed in an unforced way by our English ver- 
sion : of which book, as a whole, let me say, there 
is no better English in our language; and no 
translation that I have ever seen which so 
tlioroughly conveys the spirit of the original. A 
few phrases, or words, may be capable ofimprove- 
ment, but all these are either matters of taste, 
or questions of scientific and learned punctilios ; 
whereas, on the saving doctrines and practical 



duties, dii hottest jvlbughmau, with the love of &od 
and truih in his hearty may learn as cleariy and feel 
as deeply the sublime truths of the bible, firbm our 
English translation, as tiie most learned jiian from 
critical inVesiigatioh of the original Hebtew and 
Greek. (Hear, heair.) Thi^ base of Thomas Sciott'a 
gardener is not very slilgular. He told that laborious 
commentator^ " t dan Uliderstand the bible now^ and 
hope in time to understand th^ ciominentary." In 
reading Oter otir English Version on thd flood to a 
class* a great {proportion bf whose members had 
imbibed, ft<i¥^ tirdditkifif the notion of a deluge 
covering the eiitiro globe^ it Was agreed that me 
most obvious lessoh from the narrative wad, its 
especial relation to man. And thii^ wds considered 
to be supported by the entire idea of tiie bible, 
aM a revelation to man^ about What immediately 
related to fdm. As in the histb^ Of t^atiOn^ 
we have^ first, the proposition tiiat Qod " in. the 
beginhiiig" originated tile tiniverse — ^Whick is thd 
fundam^tal tmth to oppose polytheism and idola- 
try. And next, immediately in tho second 
verse, We read of thO &tate of this world just prior 
to mail's introdtldtioh to it. The stlbstatieO bein^ 
aU ahout man — ^his irelation to God, to iiatttre, and 
to his feUow man. This led us to suppose that the 
deluge belonged to man only, b^irig a Signal judg- 
ment because of his sin, and reodrdM as a Uew 
motal element of instructibn to the post-dilutiau 
world. The inference suggested was, that the de- 
struction of the entire atnmal creation, meant all 
Within the confines of man's habitation, Wlio MUst 
necessarily be ihvolted id the dommon calamity. 
We then considered that the term, *< thci eairtii," pr 
'' the world," and all otheif terms of geogrdphioftl 
extent, must be measured Jif ttie geo^pMcal 
knowledge! of the times; Since to ti£f, me WorM 
would not have included America befDre AahericA 
was discovered. " The world, as ImoWn to thd 
ancients," is a titie sometimes put on maps ; and in 
tiie Greek and Boman writers, the whole World al« 
ways meant, and could in tio age cohv^ any mot^j 
than the world as known to mem. (Heai', heto.) 
This ledfnrther to the idea that all the ^ilimalfi, Sxs., 
to be taken into the ark, meant all in Which mau Waii 
conoemed. In fine, we came to the ednclusion, from 
the face of the narrative in Eugli^i conMderiUg fbt 
moral elements in it in common with all the scriji- 
tures, that the deluge was intended to be described 
as universal in re&tion to man, to the world as 
known to andinhabitod by him ; and to the a,n1inalB 
in the same region. In reference to the a,nima]s to 
be preserved, We inferred, especially from the 
phrase. Glen, vi., 19, " to keep them alive with 
thee," that all such would be preserved, and thai 
such only were intended in the description as would 
be pleasant, useful, and necessary to man; so that 
when the ark rested in the midst of a devastated 
country, the human family preserved, might not be 
desolate, deprived of the family of living creatures 
to which they were accustomea, and of which they 
would be in immediate need. It was roughly ex- 
pressed at the time,that man should have a farm-yard 
about him, creatures at once to stock it, and the fields 
around. These conclusions were arrived at, as taught 
by an unforced common-sense view of our Engflsh 
version, apart from any scientific doctrines, or learned 
criticism. It was agreed that on subsequent occa- 
sions these conclusions should bo tested by wider 
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reading on scientific theories, dnd ft 6ftf eful eicflmi- 
nation of the Hebrew original. This ended in a 
complete confiimation of the conclusions just 
named, supported by an argument which I beheve 
has never Deen advanced; and which I hope to 
present in a clear and condensedform in this discus- 
sion. But before advancing to this second enquiry, 
which confirms the first, I will state a few peculiar 
coincidences of opinion noticed by me since I re- 
corded the foregoing common-sense enquiry into 
the English version. Dr. Fye Smith quotes Bishop 
Stillingfleet as making the following remarks, 313 p : 
** I cannot see any urgent necessity from the scrip- 
tures, to assert that the flood did spread itself over 
all the surface of the earth. That all mankind, 
those in the ark excepted, were destroyed by it, is 
most certain, according to the scriptures. The 
flood was universal a« to mankind : but from thence 
follows no necessity at all of asserting the univer- 
sality of it as to the globe of the earth, unless it 
be sufficiently proved that the whole earth was 
peopled before the flood, which I despair of ever 
seeing proved. And what reason can there be to 
extend the flood beyond the occasion of it, which 
was the corruption of mankind?" The Bishop 
further argues that the reason for "preserving 
living creatures in the ark" was, tiiat there 
might be a stock of the tame and domes- 
ticated animals that should be immediately " ser- 
viceable for the use of men after the flood, which 
was certainly the main thing looked at in the pre- 
servation of them in the ark, that men might have 
all of them ready for their use after the flood; 
which could not have been, had not the several 
Mnds been preserved in the ark, altiiough we sup- 
pose them not destroyed in all parts of the world." 
This stock of domestic animals, &c., is what I called 
a farm-yard about Noah's family ; and tiie whole 
goes upon the natural idea, that every statement is 
to be interpreted as relating to man ; the parts he 
inhabited as bein^ deluged, and the animals which 
he needed from tnese parts being preserved. Dr. 
Pye Smith also quotes Matthew Poole's celebrated 
Synopsis of Critical Writers on the bible, as stating 
similar opinions, in the following words; — 
*' It is not to be supposed that the entire globe of 
the earth was covered with water. Where was the 
need of overwhelming those regions in which 
there were no human beings ? It would be Mghly 
unreasonable to suppose that mankind had so in- 
creased, before the deluge, as to have penetrated 
to all the comers of the earth. It is, indeed, not 
probable that they had extended themselves beyond 
the limits of Syria and Mesopotamia. Absurd it 
would be to affirm that the effects of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon men alone, applied to places 
in which there were no men. If then we should 
entertain the belief that not so much as the hun- 
dredth part of the globe was overspread with 
water, still the deluge would be universal, because 
the extirpation took effect upon all that part of the 
world wnich was inhabited. If we take this 
ground, the difficulties which some have raised 
about the deluge, feOl away as inapplicable and mere 
cavils : and irreligious persons have no reason left 
them for doubting the truth of the Holy Scriptures." 
(Loud cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST— (loud and continued cheering) 

•^My friend <?onimew§4 by telling you be ha4 so 



much to say on the question of the evening that he 
had no time to spare. After that preface, I con- 
fess I am surprised Hiat he has scarcely given any 
of tiie time to the question of the evening. (Hear, 
hear.) One of tiie terms proposed by himself was 
that each leader aliould furnish to his opponent, a 
week before tihe evening, the outline of Ihe course 
he intended to talse, of me texts to be used, and the 
inferences to be drawn from them. I consider it 
most unfair to bring on me matter this evening 
which I did not anticipate having to deal with, 
a part of the books necessary, which I have not 
with me for want of notice. (Hear, hear.) I do not 
complain. My friend's notion of fairness and mine 
are somewhat different. He has told you what I 
disagree with, and it must arise from some strange 
misconception on my part, for I cannot suppose that 
a man, having such a cause at heart as he pretends, 
should dishonour his cause by stating anything un- 
fairly. He tells you tiiat I was the first to use 
personalities, and then complained of his doing so. 
Certainly, in the report which seems to be mode- 
rately correct — (Hear, hear) — ^it appears Mr. Grant 
was the man to begin them. He says I first re- 
ferred to the Hebrew bible, and then complained 
of hi^ referring to it. Certainly the report, for 
which I believe my friend has vouched, says he 
was the first. He says that first I charged him 
with quoting Baylee, and he charges me with quot- 
ing Barker, and that of that I complained. Cer- 
tainly the report makes him the first to charge me. 
I dare say tiiat the report and my memory are both 
wrong, and that my fidend is right, for I cannot 
conceive that a man, who has so great a cause to 
defend, would condescend to misrepresentation. 
He tells you I said that man was so bad, God 
could not have made him. I do not recollect tiiat 
I said that, and the report does not contain it. 
Having disposed of these matters, which are not 
stated quite correctiy, I go to the next part. He 
complams of my spelling the word Jeue, and won- 
ders why I so use it. With more consistency, I 
may wonder how he gives it a different form. It 
is unfair before a non-critical audience to raise 
these questions ; and unless for the mere purpose 
of exciting for the moment, they can answer no 
good end. (Hear, hear.) The word is composed, 
of four letters — ^Yod, he, vau, he, and the nearest 
way of rendering it in English is y or i, e, u, e. I 
mean to say my mode of putting them in print is 
more correct than his. That is a matter on 
which I do not wish to express an opinion, but 
only to show the folly of our attempting to lower 
one another by showing off our ability at the ex- 
pense of the ignorance of an opponent. (Cheers.) 
As to the matter of tiie last evening, my friend de- 
sires to say something as to why he did not reply 
at the time. I ^ould not have broached this, but 
as he has raised it, I will tell you why he did not 
reply at the ^ time — ^it was because he could not. 
(Loud cheers.) My friend chalks out a beaten 
track for himself, and cannot go out of it with ad- 
vantage to himself or his cause. (Cheers.) I have 
no wish to bring into use these weapons, but if a 
man boasts of the temper and polish of his sword, 
at least he should showtiiatit is capable of doing the 
work he says it will do, and not injure him as well 
as the unfortunate person he supposes he is cut- 
ting, lie told you that I invented ^ome statement 
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aI>oat the French and Gennans. My notion of the 
matter was that I merely showed how illogical was 
his application of that statement. I think he 
brought forward the statement ; all I did was to 
tell you that if it was said the king conquered the 
French and Germans within six days, it meant that 
the event took place within that time. But my 
Mend has told you that the creation took more than 
six days, when the bible says it did not. (Hear, 
hear.) He also told you that I showed my 
ignorance, and that he would make me a present 
of the argument, when I said that the letter vau 
did not begin a fresh account. He pretended, in 
fjEict, on the last evening of the discussion that the 
argument was not worm a single phrase, but when 
he gets home in his great study, surrounded by 
many learned men — (laughter) — and learned books, 
which my ignorance does not permit me to per- 
use, he then finds what he thinks a good answer 
to my argument. (Cheers.) At the tune when he 
could not find an answer, the argument did not 
deserve one, but fancying, after he gets home, 
that he can answer it, he, Sie next evening, comes 
forward with an elaborate answer. (Cheers.) "What 
do you think, he does more : he hands me the ori- 
ginal Hebrew bible to support his statement. 
(" Go on.") He tells you, if my ignorance will 
permit me to refer to this original Hebrew bible, I 
shall ascertain that the word vau does begin a 
fresh account, and he instances several books. I 
thought that nearly every critical scholar was 
agreed that the greater portion of the books of the 
bible were a continuation one of the other, espe- 
cially several of the books he has quoted. I am 
not so well versed in these matters as my friend — 
(ironical cheers) — but I may observe that the men 
whom he stigmatizes as treacherous judges, and ad- 
vises me not to rely upon, were divines of the Church 
of England, and others of dissenting principles, and 
whom, at another time, he would have recommend- 
ed me to read, and rely upon. On the previous 
evening, when, thinking I should want them, I 
had with me books of Dr. Pye Smith, McDonald, 
and several other authors ready for use, my friend 
did not challenge me to produce them, but now, 
when I have not got them, he terms them treache- 
rous guides. (Laughter and cheers.) He tells you 
to-night that which I think will form a fitting 
appendix to what has gone before. Bemember, he 
is here to defend the bible and the Christiau sys- 
tem ; while I am here certainly to question it and 
enquire about it. The received opinion of this 
system is, that there was a creation within six days, 
and that men being bad, the deluge was sent as a 
tremendous punishment upon a terrible sin. My 
friend, who Imows more of these matters than one 
so illogical as myself can pretend to know — (laugh- 
ter) — tells you tiiat the creation did not take place 
in six days, and that the deluge was not universal, 
and very many other things with which I shall 
have to deal this evening. He gives you some 
reasons for assuming that me deluge was not uni- 
versal, which is an assumption in defiance of the 
bible, which he pretends to believe — ^in defiance of 
that text which he says is the word of God. Why 
does he assume that tiie deluge was not universal? 
Because he knows that there are such terrible 
facts in the way of its universaliiy that he is too 

weak to deal mth them ; and he i^ not wiUmg to 



contest this question— (Cheers)— he abandons what 
he considers dangerous ground, that he may fight 
behind an assumption which nobody can deal 
with, because it is but his assumption at the best, 
and worth but littie, even before you have over- 
thrown it. (Laughter.) He tells you as one rea- 
son why he assumes tiiat the deluge is not uni- 
versal, tiiat it only had for its objects tiie destruc- 
tion and punishment of mankind for their sins. Let 
us weigh that for a moment. We will suppose that 
our friend's conception of this matter is the right 
one. What necessity, I ask, if we are to discuss the 
matter upon these grounds, was tiiere for tiie . de- 
struction of the animals, the fowls of the air, 
and the creeping things, which had no part what- 
ever in the offence for which man was condemned? 
(Cheers.) Again, if God wished to destroy only 
man, if mat were his only purpose and object — ^if 
that is the reason why the flood was limited in ex- 
tent, there was no necessity for a flood at all, for 
the Deity, in whose hand we are told are life and 
death, could as easily have said, let all men die 
without a flood, and thus have avoided bringing 
destruction upon the innumerable insects, fowls, 
and animals, which had no part whatever in man's 
crime. It seems to me that instead of my being 
wanting in logic in this matter, my friend's logio 
thereupon is strained, and altogether inapplicaMe. 
Again, supposing that what our friend says is true, 
we shall still have some difficulties to encounter. 
He thinks he has got over them all by showing 
that the deluge was not universal. He says it is 
true that the ark was too small to contain all the 
animals it would have been required to hold, sup- 
posing the.flood to have been universal ; he admits, 
I say, that it was not large enough to contain all 
the anunals and their food, and he therefore ad- 
mits our objections to a universal flood are sound — 
for if he does not admit this, his argument goes 
for nothing ; for unless he admits them, I am at a 
loss to understand why he sets up a different 
theory, and cannot understand what he is driving 
at. Therefore, assuming the flood to be universal, 
he concedes that the objections urged by us do 
hold; admits that the bible account is not con- 
sistent. Then it will be for us to show, according 
to the reading of this book, that it is stated to be 
universal. The matters relating to my poor book, 
" The bible, what it is," will come on the carpet to- 
morrow night. All I have to say is, that I cor- 
dially thank my friend for the good he has done it, 
for he has sold a large number of copies of it. 
TLaughter.) We have here a book from which my 
mend ought to quote, but which he does not always 
quote — ^tiie bible. In this book God is represented 
as saying, "I will destroy man, whom I have 
created, from the face of the earth, botii man and 
beast, creeping things, and fowls of the air, for it 
repenteth me that I nave made them." Now I ask 
you, is there one word in that which would lead 
you to assume otherwise than that the Deity meant 
a universal destruction of every living thing upon 
tiie face of the eartii ? Are not the words as pre- 
cise as they can be ? Perhaps our friend will say, 
but it is not so in the original. Then let us decide 
that the English bible is not reliable, and then I 
shall know what he means. ^Cheers and hisses.) 
It however goes on to say mucn more than I have 

quoted ; for if we ar^ to belieYO the English transt 
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latioii, God threatened to destroy not animal life \mv rate deal with them as we should i^th subjects 
idone, but also vegetable! life, ^e says, "Toxlmecimg life or death. Were we here on a matter 



yet seven days, and I willjcause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights, and every Hving 
substance that I have made will I destroy from off 
the face of the earth." " Every living substance" 
and yet not a universal deluge! No, says my 
friend, with faith, " every" did not mean every, but 
only a portion ; with faith, the " whole" does not 
mean the whole, but only a part. My friend talks 
of common sense, and yet attempts to twist and 
turn the real meaning of the texii because he feels 
tbfit without twisting it by his powers of logic, so 
much vaunted in the commencement of this debate, 
he cannot deal with Ihis argument if we are 
to deal with the literal meaninff. (Cheers.) 
As to what Joseph Barker, or any other man, may 
contend, what arguments have been answered and 
what not, I tell my friend I am here to-night 
to deal with the words as we have them before us, 
to try them by the intelligence of our own minds , 
and if they seem true to us that is all we have to 
do with them ; that is the only way in which we 
can judge of them. It is useless to tell us that 
this man made a bad Jiandle of it, or that man was 
cuiliy of an oversight. We have the argument be- 
fore us, for what it is worth, and no more, and no 
name however learned, no voice however ignorant, 
can add to it or take from it. Our task is to deal 
with it as it is ; don't let us make a pretence of that 
which should be a reality. My friend says the de- 
luge was not universal. Where, then, was the 
need to take into the ark all kinds of birds ? Many 
pf the birds are migratory ; they fly here and there, 
and a partial flood would destroy but a few of 
them. But my friend's interpretation would de- 
stroy the whole sense of the text. To accept it, 
you have to imagine matters not in t}ie text, and to 
bring ourselves within ithe scope of those verses at 
the end of the book, which I don't know whether 
my friend has read, but for which he certainly does 
not care, •* If any man shall add to these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are writ- 
ten in this book." (Hear, hear!) My friend tells 
you if we bring common sense to bear upon the 
book we shall ascertain that it does not refer to a 
universal deluge. Common sense ! Coimnon sense 
and religion ! Conmion sense and feith ! Common 
sense and mystery ! Common sense and theology ! 
Talk of black and white ; talk of north and south ; 
tell me that all opposites and extremes are the 
same, but never pretend that common sense deals 
with theology. (Loud cheers and lauditer.) My 
friend must have forgotten himself We are here 
to-nijght to try the question — a question proposed 
by himself, the onus prohandi, therefore, lying, upon 
him. (" Talk EngUsh," and tumult.) Why, I thought 
all Mr. Grant's friends were so learned that they 
would understand anything. (Cheers.) I imagined 
that if my poor powers enabled me to address you 
in the Hebrew his friends would comprehend it all. 
(Cheers and laughter.) In the first speech in this 
discussion he gave way to insinuations as to my ig- 
norance and incapacity ; and, when I was not here 
to defend myself, that was said of my incompetence, 
Ignorance, and poverty of pocket and person, which 
no man ought to say of another. We are here pre- 
tendedlyto discuss sacred subjects— subjects affect- 
ing our eternal happiness or misery. L^t us, at 



on which I risked my life, you would look upon it 
as a grave matter, and treat it gravely. My friend 
talks of poor puns and poor wit, in which he says 
I cannot indulge. I ask you, in the commence- 
ment of this debate if I indulged either in puns or 
poor wit; whether any sneer came from my lips 
until my friend's course of jjrocedure provoked it? 
You all know that I did not mtroduoe such matters, 
and when I cried Hold, it was not that I feared the 
return blow, but for shame that when people read 
this debate, they should think two intelligent men 
had met for nouiing better. (Cheers.) n the de- 
luge is not universal, then what does God mean 
when he says he will not again smite " tlvery liv- 
ing thing ?" I>id he smite every living thing or 
not ? 5o you mean to tell me that in the coun- 
tries wh6re man did not Hve, there were no ani- 
mals or reptiles ? What, do you mean to tell me 
that there was no universal deluge ? Do you think 
it right to address me in language which, according 
to my capacity for estimating the meaning of words, 
means that "every" does not mean everv, and 
that universal means only a portion? Ah, my 
friends, I submit that we nave not dealt with this 
matter as we ought. (Hear, hear.) We have en- 
deavoured to evade the great question by a side- 
slip which in reaHly will satisfy neither one party 
nor the other. (Cheers.) We are told that confi- 
dence of assertion is worth nothing from this side of 
the platform. I don't want it to be ; all I require 
is that confidence of assertion shall have no more 
weight when it comes from the other side of the 
platform. I tell you that in the face of the words 
of this book, my friend has no right to pretend that 
the deluge was not umversal. With regard to 
many other matters in my book, which no doubt 
my friend has read attentively, because he of 
course has read everything upon these matters, he 
has seen the folly of attempting to make out the 
possibility of a universal deluge. He has seen that 
the bible account cannot be maintained, as there 
were for too large a number of animals existing 
for the ark to hold every species two each of some 
kind, and seven of the other kinds. He admits that 
the 8000 and odd species of air-breathiag vertebrals 
could not be contained in the ark. He has there- 
fore not dared to defend the bible account as it 
stands. But the same arguments wliich apply to 
one constaiiction apply to the other. One argu- 
ment which has been urged on this point has been 
truthfully admitted by no less an author than 
Hugh MiUei', who is supposed to have been some 
little versed in these matters. I 4o not pretend 
to judge myself, because I have been so often re- 
buked in the presence of my friend, who is so well 
read upon these matters. (Ironical cheers.) He 
says, " the slotiis and armadilloea— little fitted by 
nature for long journeys — ^wpuld have required to 
be ferried across the Atlantic to the regions in 
which the remains of the megatherium and glyp- 
todon He entombed ; the kangaroo and wormbats 
to the insulated continent which contains the bones 
of the extinct macropus and phascolomys ; and 
the New Zealand birds, iacluding its heavy 
flying quails and its wiu^ess wood-hen, to those 
remote islands of the Pacific in whieh the 
akdetonB of Paiapmyao ingm$ %nd JH^mm^ 
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yi(f0nt^ui lie entombed." But where did tUi9 4e^ 
luge prevfol? perhaps it waa only one country, 
not separated wm others by oceans or terrible 
mountain^. Sir, perhaps that was it ; it was one 
country, But did all the men and aU the animals 
live in that country ? If one man or one 
tmimal, esjjeciaily one of those species alluded 
to, lived in a country separated from that 
where Noah was by an ocean, I want to 
know how, by what miracle, they were got into 
the ark s^t all. My Mend thinks, in assuming that 
the deluge was not universal, to evade these di£&- 
culties. But I tell him that some of the animals 
could not have crossed the ocean and got into the 
^k by anything less than a miracle, and it is for 
him to show me how they did get there. Perhaps 
he will assume tbfit all were in one country, or on 
one continent, not separated by any vast desert, 
gce^n, or any of those other impedjments which 
we know now to exist Perhaps those things did not 
exist before the flood. When you come to assump- 
tions and " may bes," assuming this ior one pur- 
pose, and that for another, you had better orop 
reasoning altogether. My mend assumes a mat- 
ter to get rid cf an objection. I wonder what he 
would say to me if X assumed an objection. He 
would complain pretty quickly. You would be 
told that assumptions ^m the infldel side could 
not be permitted) especially as thev are interested 
in malong such assumptions to keep up a sjn- 
tem by which they gain so mudi ; that everybody 
ajjproves of the course they ttdce; and even our 
mends, with their Christian charity, love the infi- 
dels so much that they praise ^em behind their 
backs. Let U9 nQt, however, take confidence in 
making aAsertions. Let us take argument Let us 
take the matters in the book, and deal with them as 
becomes reasoning men. Don't let us charge one 
another with being a&aid of the profound logic of 
each other. It would be a v^y long while before 
I shewed the white feather. I don't know how my 
friend may be in that particular. I do not provoke 
these matters, mind. ("Oh, no.') They are 
forced upon me despite myself. I tell my mend 
that he would better have impressed me with the 
grandeur of his cause, and with tlie truth of that 
which he aays is truthful, if he had dealt with 
these things ui a manner which in my idea a man 
impressed with a belief that he has the cause of 
God in hand ought to deal with a matter of this 
kind. He oughl to deal with it in all seriousness, 
with nobiUty of language, and wiih the conscious- 
ness that he is trying to convince a man whose 
soul may exist for ages in a state of eternal tor- 
ment or happiness, according; to the ef&cacy of his 
words. I really do trust, m the short tmxe we 
have to spend together in this debate, my fidend 
will endeavour to pursue that course, if it be pos- 
sible to him. If not I can only regret it I do 
not do as he does. I do not blame him. (Laughter.) 
I renet extremelv that unfortunate circumstances, 
which he cannot help, have made him what he is. 
(^Cheers and laughter.) I am here to deal with my 
mend's p^roois, hut I have no proofs to deal with. 
The Chairman tells me my time is up, and I there- 
fore sit down, telling my mend that up to the ]^re* 
•#nt time he ha* not proved either that the bible 
aooount of the deluge is eouttfltent or physically 



The Rev. B. GRANT.— (Protracted cheerinc.) 
Mr. Iconoclast has several times asked us why the 
ai^mals and not men alone were destroyed. Sup« 
posing all the men in the world were destroyea, 
and sQl the animals left, will Iconoclast tell ua 
what would have been the consequences, especially 
if he had tlie managing of lions, tigers, and all 
such wild beasts, and only eight people to stand 
against the lot? However, he obiected, at the 
commencement of his speech, and I nope X did not 
say anything disrespectful to the chairman, a gen- 
tleman for whom I have the greatest respect I 
am sure the chairman did it with the best inten- 
tion, and therefore he will excuse me referring to 
it now. Iconoclast said I hrought new matter. I 
brought old matter— -and buried Jt. (Laughter.) 
He says I said he be^^ with personalities. X did 
not, I said he ha4 been going on as thon^ 
answering what I had never said, and then, hav- 
ing done that said, " Let us drop it" He says, 
and it is simply an assertion, that his memorv 
agrees with the report. If his memory afflrees witli 
l£e report it is good; but if it does not, it is not 
good. He says that the word " Jeue" is the 
right expreasion of the letters " J, H, V, H." Can 
" Jeue" mean " J, H. V, H. ?" A child would 
know better. (Cheers.} However, these be only 
absurdities. I quoted this statement (Inter- 
ruption.) The CHAIEMAN: This is only 

wastmg our time. It does not count to the 
speaker Mr. GRANT: I quoted that state- 
ment because he spelt it in two ways. He sayt 
you can speU it any way. Then wh^ doesnt ha 
speU it in one way and have done with it? He 
a£iks why I don't reply. X)oes he understand I am 
leading these three nighta. (Icono<tot: Hear, 
hear.) Then whose business is it to reply-^^0 
one who leads or the one who follows ? (Cheers.) 
But I do both reply and lead, and have done so aO 
alon^. (Cheers.) He said the statement of con- 
quenng Germany or Franoe within six days, 
would mean in six days, and therefore God, in 
creating the heavens and the earth in six days, 
means that he did it in six days. I have told hun 
twenty times that the biUe doesn't a^y that God 
created the heavens and ^e earth in six days. It 
is a falsehood. In the first verse of Geneaiat 
it is '* creatii^,'* and after this it is " making ;" and 
he knows it as weU as I do, or ought tolmow it 
by this time. This gentleman seems to think that 
saying a thing over a^ain is proving it It only 
proves, however, tliat he has not either good hear- 
ing or good understanding. He said ihat aome 
divines of ^e Church of England supported him 
in the statement that in the Hebrew no fresh ac- 
count begins with the word vau. I don't believe 
any man in his senses could say so. I am sure lU) 
man could who Imew the Hebrew al^iahet I am 
sorry he makes such statements. I refer to the 
Hebrew because he does, and to show that he does 
not understand it ('' He never aaid he did.") He 
says we are met to debate Christianity, and the re- 
ceived notion of the flood is so-and-so. Is that our 
subflect ? Not " the received notion," but *« the bihl^ 
account," if you please. (Iconoolaet: Hetg:, heax.) 
He aays I hold certain notions in defiaAce of th# 
bible. I hdd them not in defivu:^ b«t in explana- 
tion of the bible. (Cheers*) He oayg my position 
i« m f«samptiou which not^odjr <3«n wX wijilL 
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That is, that he can't deal with it. (Laughter.) He 
tells us that if I admit his ohjections, men I ac- 
Imowledge the bible is wrong. He says that either 
I odadt his objection that the deluge was unirersal, 
or else I make it not universal. Why, of course, 
if I admit his view, I give up my own. (Laugh- 
ter.) But I have come here to explain to him, if 
he can understand, what the right view is. He 
says if th^ deluge was universal, his objections 
hold. Well, I know that. (Iconoclast: Hear, 
hear.) But if it wasn't universal, they don't 
hold. (Loud cheers.) Iconoclast has repeated 
that foolish sort of observation four or five 
times in this debate. He says, ''If it is 
so-and-so, then our objection holds." Of 
course. But the question is, whether it is so, 
and that has to be proved. (Cheers.) He does'nt 
try to prove it. He may receive it, because he 
doesn't " talk in faith ;" but we don't receive it be- 
cause we talk common-sense, philosophy, and 
learning. He asks what I should say if he was to 
assume an objection. Why, his own objection is 
an assumption. That is what I am showing. He 
says it is absurd to bring* in theology with common 
sense. Then, why does he talk about theology ? 
Is not this a theological debate ? And he is quite 
right ; for when his party begm with it (theology), 
they lose their common sense. (A laugh.) Icono- 
clast said that if I left the line I had marked out 
for myself, it was to my disadvantage. I don't 
mean to leave my line, because I mean my line to 
be round his neck, and the necks of those who fol- 
low him. (Cheers, and cries of " Jack Ketch." 
and " Calcraft.") But I proceed with my argument. 
Dr. Pye Smith himself thus sums up tiie animals 
preserved in the ark, and coincides with my inde- 
pendent observation, founded on Genesis vi., 19, "to 
keep them alive with thee." The Doctor observes : 
" In the case of Noah, we may imderstand tibe 
animals preserved with him in the ark as having 
been those connected more or less with man, by 
domestication, and by other modes of subserviency, 
to his present and future welfare. This idea 
answers to the enumeration given, which only com- 
prises the four descriptions — * wild animals,* such 
as we now call game, serviceable to man but not 
tamed — * cattle,' the larger domesticated mammi- 
fers, such as the ox, the camel, the horse, the ass, 
the sheep, and several species of the deer and 
goat genera — *the creeping Ihings,' the smaller 
quadrupeds — and 'birds,' the peaceable, use- 
ful, and pleasing kinds. — Grenesis vii., 14." As 
to the terms in our English version, indicating the 
extent of the deluge, Dr. Pye Smith has i^e follow- 
ing observations, which I quote from him, because 
his name may give confidence to such as may 
regard my arguments as novel : — " The expres- 
sions of universality, with regard to the extent of 
the deluge, are these : — * The waters prevailed ex- 
ceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven were covered.' 
To those who have studied the phraseology of 
scripture, there is no rule of interpretation more 
certein than this, that universal terms are often 
used to signify oidy a very large amount in number 
or quanti^. ^ The following passages, taken chiefly 
from the writings of Moses, mUl serve as instances : 
* And the famine was upon all the face of the earth ; 
^ th^ ^arth; cam^ to Egypt, tg )t>uy com, 



for the famine wdd extreme in all the earth i* 
Genesis xli., 56, 67: yet it is self-evident that 
only those countries are meant which lay within a 
practicable distance from Egypt, for the transport of 
sobulky an article as com." (Cheers.) * * 'This day 
will I begin to put the fear of thee and the dread 
of thee upon the fauce of the nations under all the 
heavens,* — ^Deuteronomy ii. 26; yet this declara- 
tion respects only the nations of Canaan and those 
lying upon its frontier, all beins within a very 
smafi geographical distnct. We likewise find the 
phrase, * under heaven,' employed by the inspired 
writers to signify an extent of coimtry, large in- 
deed, but famng exceedingly short of a geographi- 
cal universality : as, * I gave my heart to seek and 
search out by wisdom concerning all things that 
are done unaer heaven.' * * * There were dwelling 
at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of every na- 
tion under heaven.' With this passage is combined 
a geographical enumeration, which points out the 
extent of country intended, as being from Italy 
to Persia, and from Egypt to the Black Sea. 
— Ecclesiastes i. 13 ; Acts ii. 6. * The fame 
of David went forth into all the lands, [the plural 
of the word generally rendered the earth^ and 
Jehovah put me fear of him upon all of the na- 
tions.' 1st Chron. xiv., 17. This expression 
cannot be taken as reaching beyond the range of 
Syria, Annenia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt." 
The bible, like any other book, is to be interpreted 
by a comparison of its terms, and the nature of its 
subject. The subject invariably is man in his re- 
lation to God, and therefore the history is confined 
to man ; while the phrase, " under all the heavens," 
is first naturally restricted by the geography of the 
age ; and secondly, by the explanation e:spressly 
given in Acts, ii., 6-11. No reiteration of these 
passages will remove this obvious explanation of 
them, or deserve any notice in the way of reply. 
Does this view coincide with the purpose and idiom 
of the bible ? If it does, th,e matter is settled. If the 
objector affirms that it does not, some better proof 
than mere declamatory assertion is required. (Hear, 
hear.) We are now prepared to consider how far a 
critical investigation of the original confirms these 
views suggested by my own study of the Englidi 
version and the independent inferences of those 
writers whom I have quoted. I have already 
observed there are two sources of informatioii 
open to us — our English version, which all can 
read, and the Hebrew original, which everybody 
ought to be able to read who sets up to criticise 
rehgion in nicer points of scientific and literary 
questions. (Cheers.) If any should say, are we 
bound to study Hebrew in order to he saved ? I 
reply, no ; any more than to study anatomy, che- 
mistry, and physiology, in order to take physic ; but 
those who profess to reform medicine, should know 
anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, (cheers) though 
a man need not know these things in order to take 
medicine. He must use his own common sense in 
choosing his doctor: A sensible man will no more 
object to me referring to the original languages 
from which our trandation is professedly taken, 
than he will object to a reference to nature, from 
which books of science are professedly taken. If 
Iconoclast again complains of Hebrew, he will be 
good enough to state and answer this observation, 

but hQ n^ithei: can ^te it wx wm^ It. (He{a» 
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h^dx.) Bui, as in the foiDldi^cd^, on erdaiion, and as 
in all cases respecting important doctrines, so in this 
case of the flood, there is enough in English to 
teach an intelligent inquirer the real nature of the 
bible teaching, and the reference to Hebrew will 
only serve farther to confirm and vindicate the 
lessons suggested by our translation, making the 
unlearned still more confident in their own ver- 
sion, because it is proved by those who are learned 
to agree with the original ; and especially, because 
in any instance of mere scientific accuracy, where 
the Engli^ version may appear ambiguous, a re- 
ference to the original, which every translation 
admits of, confirms the general tone of the English 
version, and farther proves that our translators, 
instead of colouring matters to conform to modem 
science, have written in a popular style suitable 
to the purpose of the bible, and have leffc any par- 
ticular scientific expression to be searched for in 
the ori^nal, if occasion should require it. Such 
appeal always vindicates the bible, and baffles ob- 
jectors. Hence they object to an appeal to Hebrew 
as much as a quack in science objects to an appeal 
to nature. There are two words in the original 
of this history of the flood — one which in English 
may be pronounced airets (the first syllable sound- 
ing like air) : this word is the same as our " earth," 
and has the same variety of significations ; it is 
generally translated earm. The second term is 
adamah, and is ah added to the name Adam : 
this is often translated ground, or land, and means 
the territory occupied by Adam, — the general term 
for mankind, as well as the name of the first 
man. The meaning of every word is to be mea- 
sured by its connection. The word airets is the 
most flexible in the Hebrew language : its first use 
is in Genesis i. 10., in opposition to me collection of 
waters, which are seas, he called the dry part 
airets : land in distinction from water. In verse 
15, it stands for the entire globe of land and sea : 
the sun and moon were appointed to shine upon 
airets — ^the earth, the globe. Genesis xliii., 1, the 
famine was sore in me land — airets, the countiy. 
It is used for a specific territory or country, in 
Genesis ii., 11 — 13, rivers encompassed the whole 
land, whole airets, of Havilah and Gush: the 
gold of that airets, region, was good. The land of 
Egypt, Gen. xlvii., 27 ; tiie land of Canaan, Gen. 
xlviii., 3, are airets. In these cases it means coun- 
try. Gesenius, in his Hebrew Lexicon, translates 
Psalm xii., 6, as ** silver is purified in a workshop, 
as to the earth (airets) i.e, from its dross." Here 
"earth" is used, as in English, for "soil" or 
"mould." This is beautifully illustrated by a 
paragraph respecting a " monster nugget," that has 
lately gone the round of the papers, from which I 
cut these words: — "It is a solid mass of virgin 
gold, two feet four inches lon^, ten inches broad, 
and from one to two inches thick, weighing no less 
than 1743 ounces. Here and there are small holes 
about the size of a pea, in which some earth yet 
remains, but tiie total quantity of this impurity is 
estimated at only six ounces ; the rest is a solid 
mass of metal, as bright as if made at a jeweller's 
shop, and as soft and malleable as lead." Here 
the word " earth" is used as the bible " airets," for 
dross, earthy matter in metal ore. Thus far, we 
arrive at four uses of " airets" — earth ; land, as op- 
po8«a tg watg:; tb^ ^tir^ g^^I^i 9, cowtry; 



and soil 01* mould. Thd othdf Woird in this 
history is adamah, derived from the name of 
Adam or man, and meaning in general, the 
land Adamed, or inhabited by man, and in 
particular tilled, cultivated land — a garden or a 
farm. In Genesis ii., 5, it is more specifically 
the territory of Eden, Adam's home, the ground as 
related to man^ when God had not yet caused it to 
rain on tho earth, airets, and there was not yet 
Adam (a man) to till adamah — ^the garden or re- 
gion to be appointed to man. Here it is distin- 
guished from airets, being that region of the earth 
which Adam, or man, should inhabit and cultivate, 
and hence called adamah. Notice the similarity 
of the names : adamah is specifically that part of 
the earth where Adam or man is. This distinction 
is beautifully illustrated in Genesis xlvii., 18-28, 
where airets means the country of Egypt or 
Gt)shen; and adamah means the farms or lands 
of the people — ^what they cultivated. It was 
Adamed, worked at and kept by Adam, or man. 
Let me hastily expoimd this passage. Gen. xlvii., 
18 — 28. 18, There is not aught left but our bo- 
dies and our lands, farms, adamah in the plural. 
19, Wherefore shall we perish, and our land be 
desolate, farm — adamah, go out of tillage, buy om* 
farms— that we may not perish and our farms 
be thrown out of cultivation. 20, And Joseph 
bought all the adamah, cultivated land of Egypt, — 
and the whole country (airets) became Pharaoh's. 
22, The adamah of tiie priests he did not buy ; 
they sold not their estates or farms. 26, And 
Joseph made it a law over the adamah of Egypt, the 
cultivated parts, the tilled or pastured land, 
that it should pay a fifth of the produce to Pha- 
raoh. 27, And Israel dwelt in tiie land (airets) 
countiy of Egypt, in the country, (airets,) terri- 
tory of Goshen. 28, And Jacob lived in the land 
(airets — country) of Egypt seventeen years. In 
this history we have adamah restricted to tiie 
appropriated land, what is owned, and managed 
by man, farm or estate, and as used in oppo- 
sition to airets, which here is the countiy at 
large. That which is nearest to Adam or man, 
tiie subject of his property and keeping, is here 
adamah, in opposition to general territory in 
tiie country: and so airets in its wide sense, 
means the earth at large, its general terri- 
tory, when in opposition to the adamah or world 
inhabited by Adam. This occurs in Gen. iv., 10- 
16 — " The voice of tiiy brother's blood crieth to 
me from t?ie ground" Here our translation pre- 
serves the distinction ; it is from this groimd ; " the 
adamah;" "and now thou art cursed," banished 
"from this ground," the adamah (not from '* the 
earth ;") this territory inhabited by Adam's family, 
the adamah, which has received thy brother's 
blood, shall harbour thee no longer. When thou 
tillest this land, {not "the earth,") this adamah, 
it shall yield thee nothing : thou shalt be a fugitive 
and wander in the earth (airets ;) beyond adamah 
where man now lives. 14, Behold thou hast 
driven me out from the face of the land, adamah, 
and I shall be a wanderer in the earth, airets. 10, 
And he went and dwelt in the airets (earth), a 
nod, a wanderer, or in the exile's earth ; English, 
in the wide world, the unsettled regions. Nod is 
not the name of a country, but a tiue of the airets, 

or ^artfi, a^ th^ waud^^r's plac9. This^ beaidfi»» 
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^fS'^m^ the paKiatf# itself, pr^parefii u» £or the 
exWt Qf tbf mod. Cm was lent out of adf»mah, 
the land where the &mily of Adam wai than settled, 
into the mitrodden airets, or wide earth of 6»la. 
Here adamah, Adam's place, or maimed territory, 
is used in contrast with the earth, and is a fi^d 
signi^atlon as a definite territory, taking its name 
firom Adam or man. Now, turn to Gen, vi., 7, 
only two chapters after, in the same book, and 
there we read — " Every living substance will I de- 
stroy &om off the face of the adamah" — the Adamed 
ground, not from airets the earth. (Cheers.) This 
being the first verse in the history, will define all the 
rest ; and it is here put not in oppontion to them, 
as in Gen. iv„ 14, but in appoiition ; it is not con- 
treated with any subsequent terms in the history, 
but is a fixed measure to explain them, since here 
they refer to the sqm^ i^egion, whereas in Gen. iv., 
14, they refer to different regions. Here the terms 
are mutually explanatory ; there they are in con- 
trast; and consequently here, the word adamah, 
manned ground, or territory occupied by the 
human race, will limit aU the other terms in the 
narrative. The chapter begins with saying — Men, 
or as in Hebrew, " the Adam began to multiply 
upon the face of the eidamah" in the habitable 
earth : Gen. vi., 1. It goes on to say — " I will 
destroy every living creature from off the face of 
the adamah, from man to beast, &o. ;" that is, aU of 
these creatures who live in man'i region. ThislUnite 
the deluge to man's territory, as the s^nnounoement of 
it refeired it to man's sin. This is the part, then, 
that was to be desolated, adamah, where Adam or 
man was. The creatures that were to enter the 
arji: were from the $ame restricted territory. 19- 
20*-r" Of every living thing. , . Two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them 
alive with thee," wluch plaii^v me^ns, things that 
he will want about him: "mwls Wt every kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing of the earth," not airets, 
but '^ of the adamaht* aU the fEimiliar c^reatures in 
man's territory, the necessary, us^, md agree- 
able objects of tiie inhabited world. It is true 
that in one place (Gen. vi. 17) we read'—" Every- 
thing that is in the earth — aireta— shall die." But 
here the sense is confined by the connexion and 
heading of the account, as in fdl the other 
places which I have quoted. Every kind of crea- 
ture that went into the ark, was from the adamah, 
where man was. It was " for them'' that Noah 
was to gather food into the ar]c. Gen. vi., HI. 
In the next chapter. Genesis vii., 4, we read, " I 
will cause it to rain upon the earth (airets) ; * * 
every living substance will I destroy from off the 
face of the adamah" — ^from man's habitation. 
Noah took into the ark *' of Blasts clean and un- 
clean, and of fowls, and of everything that creepeth 
on the adamah" Genesis vii., 8. We have already 
seen that ** the whole earth," airets — ^in Gen., ii., 
11-13, means an entire territory or country, when 
mentioned with some definite name : and so, when- 
ever earth or airets occurs here, it means the 
airets of adamah — ^the land of man's habitation. 
Gen. vii., 14, " every thing that creepeth on the 
earth," may refer to their motion ; but, if not, 
still takes its extent from its connexion ; but the 
extent of adamah comes from the meaning of the 
word— its connexion with Adam. The statement, 
Geu. Yii,, 19» " AU the high hilla wader thd whole 



hiseyenA were covered," he« nJresdy b^n ^plaip^d, 
by a reference to hc% ii.» 5. It means «lU the high 
hilljs )a)own to man, or rather, is written as if from 
the ark, that no hills could be seen above the 
waters by any one looking from it ; it rose above 
all the hills of that region: under the whole 
heaven within the horizon, deni. vii., 21, " And 
all flesh died that moved on the earth-^-airets, both 
of fowl, and catUe, and of beast, and Qf&vajj creep^- 
ing thing that creepeth on the earth, ivad every 
man." This last sentence defines the extent of t^ 
preceding : and their creeping and moving on ths 
earth, may, as in Gen. vii., 14, describe their hebits, 
not the extent of their localijky. This locality, or 
extent from which these creatures were swept by 
the flood, is again described in Gen., vii., 23, where 
our translators have made ihe distinction in the 
terms, which, if it had been intelligently carri^ 
through the narrative, wouM have prevented the 
idea of the universal deluge arising in the popnter 
mind. The passage reads thus in our translation : 
— ^'And every Uving substance w$m destroyed 
which was upon iheface of the ground* both man 
and cattle, and creeping things." Here it is 
adamah ; and the whole verse may b^ read lite- 
rally thus : — " Every living creature Wfts destroyed 
which was upon the face of adamah, [the humanly 
inhabited territory,] /Vow man to bee^, to cri^epin^ 
things, and to the fowl : t^ fowl of he^'Ven died 
from off the earth" — airets, Here ** ejrets" U il^ 
its wider sense, and means the globe ; those upon 
the adamah peidslied from the eerth; of whieh 
adamah is here used as a part. " Noah only re- 
mained alive, and those with him ;" these alone of 
all that were upon adamah. This view is stiU 
further confirmed by Gen. viii., 8, where pur tren/?- 
lators have again (as in Gen. vii., 2B,) observed a 
distinction between the terms airets and adamnb • 
— *♦ He sent forth a dove from him, to gee jf the 
waters were abated from off the/a<w of the grcitind," 
— from the adamah, on which part of ti^ earth Hie 
devastation was to occur. Inverse 18, "No^h 
looked, and behold the liEice of the ground was dry." 
Here is the third place where our translators have 
observed the distinction, and given a restricted 
term to adamah. In Genesis, viii., 21, we bftve 
the fourth instance of the distinction made by our 
translators : — ** I will not again curse the groui^d, 
the adamali, for the salte of Adam or man ; whi^h 
shows still tlie connexion of it with matt, and its 
restriction to the territoiy inhabited by man. This 
argument is still fiuilier confirmed by the promise, 
verse 22, «' Wliile the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, &c., shall not cease." This «an refer 
only to man's territory; seed time and harvept 
would be for man to sow and to reap. There is 
but one other passage with which I fi^aU conclude 
this argument, which X believe has never been 
wrought out before, and can never I am sure 
be answered, and which sends adrift waggon 
loads of learned and unlearned ignorance washed 
down by the deluge of human imaginationa, and 
lodged on this glorious book. The passage is OtO- 
ix., 9, 10:— *<And behold, I will establish jny 
covenant with you, and with your seed after you ; 
and with every living creature that is with yPV, 
from all that go out o/ the ark, to wery b^mtiiftke 
earth." Here is a plain statement, that i^ere were 
ajpinuJs livi4g in we world outiide the xegioa of 
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the flood, so that, ^s tb^ first verse m the history, 
Gten. Ti., 7, copfines the deluge to destroying man 
and beast from the adamah, so the last verse in 
the history tells us of the other regions as not de- 
populated — ^namely, those ihat were in the earth, 
the airets, beyond the sweep and reach of tiie 
flood, and that is a demonstration of my argument. 
(Protracted and enthusiastic cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST-^(prQtracted cheers, and a cry 
of " Shoulder arms !") — Some of my friends, per- 
haps, would prefer my shouldering arms to pre- 
senting them. (Laughter.) My friend asks me to 
tell him what the eight persons would have done if 
God had saved all me animals in the earth. Now, 
certainly my ^end has some novel ideas. Con- 
sidering that they must have had in the ark 
some hons, some tigers, some hyenas, some pan- 
thers, and other animals, that delight in the 
consumption of other flesh and blood, I pre- 
sumed that eight persons would not have stood 
much ^lore chance with the couples they had than 
they would with the whole. He asks me that 
which surprises me — ^if all the animals had been 
saved, what could the eight persons in the ark have 
done affainst theiQ? I don't know, I'm sure. 
(Ironical laughter.) I should like to know what 
they did to take care even of all they had in the 
ark ? They must have had a pretty decent job to 
do that. And so this is alignment, is it ? (Laugh- 
ter.) Is this logic ? What would the eight per- 
sons have done with all the animals ? Is not God 
powerful enough to protect his chosen people 
against all the animals of the earth ? (Hear, hear.) 
If he saved Noah from the flood, could'nt he have 
saved him from all the animals ? (A voice : He 
did.) And is it more difficult to save him from all 
than from two of each kind ? These are matters 
which, if they aflect the argument at all, perhaps 
my friend will answer. (Laughter.) Now, as to 
the Hebrew word J h v h, I tSink there are some 
persons here who will bear me out in saying that 
my friend has misrepresented these letters for the 
sake of aflecting those who do not understand. I 
say that the word erroneously anglicised as 
Jehovah, is formed of Yod, He, Vaw, He, and 
that it is correct of me to say that they 
are four vowels, £^d that the two letters 
which he names H, are He, and their sounds ar« 
He. (Interruption.) I don't know — (a pause, fol- 
lowed by laughter, and cries of '* Go on.") Oh, I 
thought you were amusing yourselves, and I was 
waitmg. Those who consider this a light and 
tiifling subject, a matter for amusement and merri- 
ment, they either don't believe that an eternal Deity 
has to do with it, or they must imagine anything con- 
nected with him light and trifling, and matter for 
amusement. (Loud cheers.) If my friend and 
those who pretend to believe — ^to be Christians, to 
be impressed with the sanctity of this question — 
are not serious, how can they expect to convince 
me and make me serious ? (Hear, hear.) My 
friend says it is not his province to reply. Not to 
reply ? It is for him to prove something for me to 
deal with, and answer my objection to lus proving. 
He says it is for me to show that ihe deluge was 
universal. It is for him to show that it was not 
universal. (" Oh, oh ;" " He has done it.") Several 
shout that he has shewn it was not universal. I 

wXk ittfwL Aeyml paaflffgee £ma ^ tablet, and I 



cfdl to yotuf attention his pitatement that our vi- 
sion agrees with the original. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to use extremely learned and harsh 
sounds, which excite without convincing. " The 
Lord said, I wiU destroy man whom I have 
created from the face of the earth; both man 
and beast,^and the creeping thing, and the fowls 
of the air, for it repenteth me that I have made 
them." My friend says that this is only the in- 
habited portion. Hear again — " They and every 
beast af^r his kind, and all the cattle after their 
kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind, and every fowl after his 
kind, every bird of every sort. And they went in 
unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all 
flesh, wherein is the Breath of life." (Cheers.) 
Does not that mean universal? ''And the 
waters prevailed, and were increased greatly upou 
the earm ; and the ark went upon the face of the 
waters. And the waters prevailed exceedingly 
upon the earth : and all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered." But my 
friend says this is to be read as if written inside the 
ark. Oh! (Laughter.) This book, the bible, a revela- 
tion from God, was written as if in the arlt, was 
it ? It is only meant the whole of the horizon 
as seen from the window of the ark. Is this deal- 
ing with the question ? ("Yes, yes." "No, no.") Is 
it not assumed that we are ignoraiit men ? (Cheers.) 
My friend asked a question that I wOl reply to. 
He says, if I urge that common sense has nothing 
to do with theology, why do I talk about theology ? 
I will tell you why I do so, and I beg your earnest 
and sincere attention to it. I believe that priests 
with creeds have bound themselves about men's 
minds, and till they cut the bonds, they can never 
be free. (Cheers.) I talk about theology because 
it was thrust upon me in my cradle, before I could 
speak, at school, in almost every book* aud I am 
compelled to inquire into it. "When we are told that 
every man who professes to criticise religion 
should be able to read the Hebrew bible, I say 
every man should criticise it who considers that 
this book relates to him. He who accepts 
any belief without criticism deserves to be 
condemned as unreasonable. We are told that 
we must read Hebrew before we [criticise this 
book; but if our version agrees with the He- 
brew, as my friend has proved it does, what 
need is there for the Hebrew? My friend talks 
about tlie original, which he never saw — ^which he 
never heard of — and he does not know what is the 
original. (Cheers.) Those who talk most about 
the original, often know less about it than those 
who hold their tongues. He tells you part of the 
original was written inside the ark. (Loud dis- 
sent.) He teUs you worse than that. He wishes 
you to imderstand that God, who revealed it, used 
tlie language that would have been used by a per- 
son inside the ark, and that " all the hills under 
heaven" were only the hills that could be seen 
from the one window of the ark. Then, perhaps, 
" every living thing wherein is the breath of life" 
does not mean " every living thing," but only those 
within a limited space. Indeed! My friend 
wishes you to believe that the word " every" does 
not mean " every," because it is convenient that it 
should mean something else, which he wants it tq 
m«w. ^^ m^ b0> ibci wcffds> ** aveyy living 
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thing** ard used, but ihdy don*t mean that, because 
that would upset my logic, and my logic is weak 
enough of itself, and I can't afford to have it upset. 
(Cheers and laughter.) He says the words of the 
bible, like every other book, are to be interpreted 
with reference to the manner in which they are used. 
Then, according to the interpretation of my Mend, 
the text, " why jimip ye so, ye high hills," may 
have reference to those hiUs tiiat seemed to have 
jumped in a certain space of the horizon, to 
accommodate themselves to the theory of my Mend. 
(" Oh, oh.") Interpret the words in tike way 
used ! I say, if there be a plain English mean- 
ing in the word, let us use it whether we be discuss- 
ing the deluge or the everyday affairs of life. Don't 
let us pretend the word means one thing applied 
to the affairs of life and another applied to re- 
ligion. We have here a distinct statement that 
two and two of all flesh wherein was the breath of 
life, went into the ark. But my Mend in his state- 
ment admits that the ark could not contain two and 
two of all flesh, and vet in face of the clear mean- 
ing of the text says mat it only means from that 
one part inhabited by man. Why Jiiere are inac- 
cessible peaks upon which man has never trodden 
in which some of those birds condemned to death 
found a resting place — ^there are creeping things in 
the bowels of the earth, where man has never 
.reached — animals upon which man does not feed 
and therefore not necessary to his existence, not 
necessary to make up that Uttle farm, of which my 
friend gave us so picturesque a description. Surely 
my Mend does not seriously mean what he has 
been uttering to-night ? (Cheers.) Are we seri- 
ously to be told that " every" doesn't mean " every" 
that " all things in which there is the breath of life" 
doesn't mean mat, but something else ; that " all 
the high hills imder the whole heaven" does not 
mean " the whole heavens," but only a part of the 
horizon ? Would it not have been easy for God 
to know that this would come into my hands, and 
that I should raise ohjections, and would not it 
have been easy for him, if this had been his revela- 
tion, to have used words which would have pre- 
vented it ? (Hissing.) Do my Mends who hissed 
consider my soul of less importance tiiap his? 
(" No.") Then why should he be gifted with a 
special Revelation to tell that " the whole" means 
only a certain portion, when my judgment and 
yours makes it mean " the whole." (" You won't 
see.") My extremely acute Mend says I will not see. 
I have always been taught to know liiat " all things" 
mean " all things," that the word " universal" means 
" universal," that the word " every" means " every," 
that ** all the high hiUs under the 'whole heavens" 
means every hm that is "imder the heavens." 
I cannot attach a meaning to words opposite to 
my experience. I ask my Mend — ^Why does he 
say that this was written as from the ark ? It is a 
gratuitous assumption, which is imwarrantedby 
Qie text. It is not pretended that Noah was the 
writer of the narrative. It is given as a special 
revelation from God, and written under Gt)d*s 
inspiration, and yet to hide an inaccuracy my 
Mend tells you that it was written from the ark, 
and that the expression, " the high hills under aU 
the whole heavens," means only those liill p seen 
from the ark. I am surprised that my Mend with 
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powers which he so heralded, has not got a bettet 
argument to put forth than IMs. (Cheers.) He 
has assumed that you wiU accept without examiua- 
tion, that you will receive wimout question, and 
that you won't attempts criticise, because you do 
not know Hebrew. He has quoted a num- 
ber of texts, and then says that when you 
are told that " all countries" came to Joseph 
to buy com, it only meant " all those countries 
round about Egypt," and which were easily acces- 
sible. He went on with several texts of this kind, 
and told you that " all the high hiUs under the 
whole heaven" was a term simimr to that. I tell 
you it is not ; there is no analogy, and if I had my- 
self pretended to understand logic — ^which I have 
not yet pretended — ^I should have told him his ar- 
gument was most illogical. My Mend wants me 
to prove that all the Mgh hills under heaven were 
covered. I shall not try. (" You can't.") I don't 
think I can, and that is the reason I objeqt to the 
book which states they were. (Cheers, and a cry 
" You don't imderstand it.") I think if you leave 
the matter in the hands of my very talented and 
able opponent, you will do well. We have our 
Mend to-night endeavouring to prove, in opposi- 
tion to his hible, that the accoimt of the deluge is 
not universal. ("That's personal.") If any of you 
have anything to say, I will wait till you have said 
it. My Mend, in dealing with the texts of hk 
bible which contracts his arguments, coolly adds 
words without warrant — assumes things not in the 
text, and yet wishes to hold the place-of a faithful 
advocate upon them. I deny that he has any more 
right to add one phrase to this text than I have. 
He would complain much if I took one word from 
it. Why, then, has he the right to add the words 
"in the horizon?" Why has he the right to teU 
you that it is as if written from the ark? If this be a 
revelation at all, it was revealed tor all time, for 
all people under heaven. If it was only meant for 
the people in the ark ; if, only according to their 
understanding, then it has nothing whatever to do 
with us to-night. Surely our Mend will not pre- 
tend so far to blaspheme against the Deity as to 
say that he used language which means what he 
did not intend. I submit that the plain common 
sense meaning of the words are that there was an 
universal destruction of life ; that because all flesh 
were corrupt, it grieved God, and he repented that 
he had made man, and that he destroyed " every- 
thing wherein was the breath of life." That cer- 
tainly is the meaning of the text. It loses half its 
force when our Mend pretends that there was no 
imiversal deluge. Because, if it was not imiversal — 
if God saved a part — ^why did he not save all 
those who were innocent of crime ? If he saved 
any portion of the earth, or animals in any part 
not inhabited by man, why did he destroy any ani- 
mals? It woidd have been as easy for man se- 
parately by himself to have been destroyed, as it 
was to save any or exempt any part of the earth 
from the flood. Our Mend is most illogical when 
he argues in the maimer he does. To tell me ihat 
the animals were not saved because eight people 
could not restrain them, is a matter which I 
never heard seriously put before, and if it 
had not been that my friend pretends to be 
serious, I should have been inclined to re- 
gard 9SX biQ argomonts i^ a bwlosque, iottonded 
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to gratify for the moment rather than instruct. 
(Cheers.) Deal with this as you will; pretend 
what you may ahout it, but I appeal to you 
whether, if it were a matter apart from this deluge, 
you would not consider that flie words, " I wiU de- 
stroy everything wherein is the breath of life," meant 
a sentence of imiversal extermination? It either 
means that, or the use of language must be given 
up altogether, and we must blindly prostrate our 
reason before religion, confessing that it is better 
to have their feet upon our neeks, than for us to 
stand in the face of their creed, and be sneered 
at in our enquiries, because we don't know more 
than their God has yet let us learn. (Cheers.) 
Oh, Mends ! I teU you seriously and honestly that 
I never was more shocked tlian when I heard our 
friend to-night tell you that a man has no right to 
pretend to criticise the bible imtil he understands 
Hebrew. If a blind reception be your faith, it 
cannot be a very saving one. If a blind reception 
without criticism satisfies my Mend, them am I 
glad that my poor logic does not lead me to the 
same use of it as himself If every man who dares 
to criticise the bible must know Hebrew, how 
many men are there on the face of the earth who 
could criticise it at all? Are men to be sen- 
tenced to eternal punishment because tiiey have 
not had the opportimity of learning the meaning of 
different words in the original ? (Hissing.) If 
our Mends who hiss consider it so terrible, so im- 
just, that such language should be promulgated, 
then they are passing a most severe censure upon 
my Mend for the remarks he has dared to make in 
tins debate. (Cheers.) In the few closing words 
of this speech, I can but regret that, when one talks 
of the foolish observations made by an opponent, 
and then, in a «tyle better suited to a matter of 
party polemics than the discussion of a question 
pertaining to heaven, talks of getting a line round 
his neck to hang him. (Cheers, and cries of ''Cal- 
craft.") If I had used tiiat argument, my Mend, 
with ms profoimd wit, would have said, " Hang 
that." (A laugh, and cries of " Go on.") What 
shall I go on with? (Ironical cheers.) With my 
Mend's misuse of English words ? With his as- 
sumptions of our complete ignorance as to a know- 
ledge of common English words, as used amongst 
Englishmen? With his admission that common 
sense has nothing to do with theology? With 
his taimt that you have no ri^ht to criticise the 
bible if you can't read the oricmal Hebrew ? Or 
is it his putting a matter before you of which he 
says that you have not the opportimity of judging, 
and on which he yet wishes you to pass a verdict ? 
I tell you I have here a man who is pretending to 
me that he will prove that the bible account of the 
deluge is consistent and physically possible, and 
who yet shirks the i^eaning of plain English 
words in dealing with it, and avoids the arguments. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. B. GRANT— (protracted cheering)— 
I did not tauint you with your incompetency to 
criticise the bible. I said a ploughman, -with the 
love of God in his heart, could imderstand the 
real meaning of the bible, and enter into all the 
depth of its proofs, as well as the most learned 
man entering into the original Hebrew and Greek. 
(Cheers.) And he, who having heard me say 
that, tells jovL that I taunt you with having no 



right to criticise or understand the bible, eithei^ 
does not understand me, or has no love of truth 
himself. (Ch,eers.) He says I should say, " Hang 
that." I should not ; I shoidd say, " Hang him." 
(Outcries of " Calcraft," " Christian feeling," &c.) 
And you saw how very easily he did that with the 
littie bit of rope I let out to him. (Cheers.) " All 
things" mean all things that belong to the subject, 
and nothing else. He says that if my view of the 
passajge referring to the deluge is correct, it loses 
half its force. He means mat he loses all his. 
(Ironical cry of "Ah.") Ah, that is it. (Laugh- 
ter.) He says my whole argument is a burlesque. 
He means his whole answers. He says every man 
ought to criticise everything connected with him- 
sefl. But we are told that a man who is his own 
doctor has a fool for his physician. Now, mere 
common sense and honesty would teach objectors 
first to prove that the bible means what they 
afi&rm ; and secondly, that this meaning is con- 
trary to natural facts. But the intelhgent and 
conscientious method of our modem illuminati 
consists in first putting a meaning on the bible 
which all learned and scientific Christian writers 
repudiate ; and then, having manufactured a bible 
out of their own fertile intellects, they have 
nothing more to do than to break an image 
of their own making. On the whole of these even- 
ings, I have extracted a bullet from Iconoclast's 
pistol. His pistols have been drawn before he rose. 
I have extracted the bullet he fired against the 
wall, flattened, nailed it to the platform, and all 
his pistol could give forth was a report without 
damage. I have in each case given the strongest 
things that could be said against me, and destroyed 
them before he spoke ; and he has given you milk 
and water on them. Infidels . first put a meaning 
into the bible, and then seek to answer it. So in- 
fidels fibfst enlarge the flood, and then say there 
was not enough water to produce it. They sum- 
mon every living creature on the globe iato the ark, 
and declare that it is too small or too crowded. 
This is tiie jnfidels' deluge, or Joseph Barker's 
" monster fable of the flood." They overload the 
ark with imclean beasts, and then prove that it 
cannot hold what they drive into it. We 
have to do with the extent of the deluge 
as described by the bible; and the number 
of all the animals requisite to be preserved 
in the ark — requisite for the purpose for 
which, in such a case, animals would be pre- 
served, namely, for the benefit of the human 
beings, whom the ark contained. For the whole 
moral of the history, which relates to man and his 
sin, necessarily confines the reception of all ani- 
mals, to tiiose in which man would be immediately 
concerned while in, and when alighting from, the 
ark ; and before similar or other races, living be- 
yond the sweep of the waters, would travel to the 
new settlements and be conquered and tamed for 
man's use. That such is the meaning of all " the 
living creatures" that entered the ark, is obvious to 
those who, rising above a play on words, train 
themselves to entertain these ideas, in a way con- 
sistent with a common-sense view of any narrative 
whatever. For in all cases, phrases and words 
are modified by the general object of a book, and 
the particular nature of any transaction. But this 
desolation of the world, being in reference to man. 



iti Spirit is logioftlly re£arfed only to what ooncems 
man-— only to that part of the earth which men in- 
habited, and the animalH of the ettrth whioh man 
might immediately require. The terms '* all" and 
" every" must mean " all" and ** w&ry" relating to 
the suiiject of the narrative. To deny this is to 
abandon common-sense, in order to criticise the 
bible narrative, in a spirit that on any other sub- 
ject would be a sign of imbecility. A deeper in- 
vestigation confirms this sensible view of the ques- 
tion, and meets the objections which one infidel 
echoes from another. Where Will you get water 
from to Qpver the whole globe, and every high hiUj 
and where will you find room in the ark to stow 
and feed a living edition of animated nature, with 
a duplicate copy of each ? We have a short and 
easy method of reply, which Will require along and 
difficult effort to escape. Why do you want so 
much water, and why do you ask for so much 
room ? The flood was to destroy man — ^was uni- 
versal only as regeurds the human race ; to this its 
terms are cobfin^ by the moral purpose of the his- 
tory, and by the exact measurement of the words 
denoting the extent of the deluge, and for the same 
reason, to this must be confin^ the extent of the 
terms in reference to tiie aniinal creation. I shall 
only have time to glance briefly at the relation of 
science with religion. At first, a new science 
seems to oppose the bible j secondly, it is discovered 
that they belong to distinct provinces. But a third 
stage is required, aiid that is hoW reached, viz., to 
show that while it is not the primary object of the 
bible to teach science, but only those truths which 
human research cannot discover ; still, all the na- 
tural facts recorded as such in the scriptures, are 
consistent with scielice. In this way nature is a 
confirmation of the scriptures ; and this confirma- 
tion is the more wonderful, since Moses, an im- 
scientific writer, has recorded some three thousand 
years ago, what science has but just reached on 
independent grounds, in this later age. There can 
be no clearer proof of the inspiration of the bible 
than the simple fact that its early account of the 
cosmogony, which so transcends tiie addled egg of 
Hindoo drivelling, sdt upon by modem free-thiok- 
ers, is further here in this discussion trftanphantly 
vindicated by the latest light of science and the 
clearest lamp of leariiing. Tlierefore, we ought 
to ilifer that every apparent difficulty, not 
yet fully solved, will m like manner array 
itself an invincible champion of the ever Uving 
word of God. I despair of conveying the 
deepened conviction of the truth of the holy scrip- 
tures, which seizes hold of and transports my mind 
as I contemplate one after another of the strongest 
objections, turned into solid evidence: tiie book 
then rises up before my thoughts in massive ma- 
jestic grandeur — as I have seen old Skiddaw, when 
the mist clears off mountain and lake, and the one 
reposes in beauty at the foot of the other, which speaks 
of the creative, formative, and guardian powers of 
God, and to the enumeration of all tiiat is lovely in 
nature, adds tliis sublime chorus, " The strengtii of 
tlie hills is his also." This word forms and upholds 
all nature ; his rei'ealed word is equally tiie law 
of all intelligent creatures. But if the bible ac- 
quires accumulative evidence, making science and 
nature, like the magi of old, offer gold, and frank- 
incense, and inyrrh, to the Redeemer of mankind; 



if its bnlwax kfl ftre ever DiaiiifestM in theiif Bir6!ig& 
by the confirmation from nature of what tiie Mold 
dJoee say, the book is more wonderful to Ine for 
what it does not say. Its silence is as wise as ltd 
speech. Some indeed, like our friend, ignorantiy 
ask " if the bible does not teach nattral science, 
what is it for ?" The answer is, to teach super- 
natural science; to instruct men in the way to 
eternal salvation; to save those inmiortal souls 
about which infidels speak so tenderly, when 
to avoid ridicule, they make themselves ridi- 
culous by a mock solemnity, at which Weak 
Christians look on with admiration, and wise Scep- 
tics thrust their tongues into their cheeks, seeing 
their leaders adopt what in our teaching they 
call the cant of the pulpit. It is one sign of wan- 
ing confidence when they are forced to cant, who 
are accustomed to blaspheme, — ^for the man who 
now cants so solemnly about his " immortal soul," 
is the very person who said in this town he wasi 
" sorry that there was any necessity still to sneer 
at the bible, and that he would sneer at it, 
until he should so disgust men With our 
bible that no respectable person would har-" 
botlr it in his house." Such insane threats 
have beeli Uttered by those over whom some 
godly persons throw the mantie of charity, iii 
order to expose in a Christian way the only adto- 
cate before whom this insolence is abashed. 
Such apologists of blasphemers and slanderers of 
tiie defenders of the bible, inay be safely left to 
their own fate and to the judgment of mankind. 
What, then, is, in few words, the province 
of the bible in relation to liatural science? 
First, in Genesis, it assigns to man the se- 
cular duty of subduing the earth, conquering 
and subordiuating nature to man's uses, for prac- 
tical benefit ; secondly, it states those great facts 
in the histoid of the universe which man's scien- 
tific explorations shall confirm; and therefore, 
thirdly, it presents in nature, as comj^ared with 
the bible, a grand theme for philosophic and de- 
vout contemplation. But why did not the bible 
reveal science in its completeness ? Wherein is the 
wisdom of its silence on the technical enumeration 
of the so-called laWs of nature ? The ansW«t is, 
such ft revelation would have defeated the true 
ends of a religious guide for mankind ; for, since 
science, as acquired by man, from observation of 
nature, is of sloW growth, and in the true sense, 
has not existed till almost the present age, and is 
not perfect now, and perhaps never will be, — 
tiie state of science in each 6ge would have 
contradicted the science of the bible, and so 
would have filled men's minds with scepticism as 
to spiritual truth, by reveali^ natural tnith before 
the world was level with it. fivery so-called scien- 
tific man, with his present flucttiating theories, 
would have judged of the perfection of scriptural 
revealed science, by the imperfections of acquired 
science ; and would ignorantiy and scientifically 
have robbed himself and others of the chance of 
saving "immortal souls," all for the mortal and 
changing science, "the feishion of which msseth 
away" with the age that doted upon it. There- 
fore, on all these grotmds, I demand, on behalf of 
the bible, the reverence of all honest and en- 
lightened men, of all who are capable of ap- 
preciating evidence, who can rise beyond th^ 
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d^fiftil ei olaj^o^kM esiiftiiied m ik0 «f(mi 
df ft p64kr ui logio, tnd t^lk» the «agk 
^^^ of a ke^y fo'S^^g^ and i^tb-loying 
laibd. 80 w^ will keep out Uble ; which, while it 
te^ ttf the floody M ihe judgnotent of God against 
sBl« flind a m^re^yitl warning to the wotld, records 
the loiilf'StilEearing of God for a hundred andtwentj 
yetfs, aiid ends with the irfotmee of God no more 
to itt&Wh the world; the rainhow spamdng the 
dlyrk clond of hizsaalt giiilt, noi only as a " tdken" 
that the world shall contEone, with seed time and 
harrediy wherein Gbd does ^ood sknd sends fndtM 
seaeoiis, that he may not kare himself without & 
witness^ filling (mt hearte with food and eladness, 
bat femaiUmg mi the emblem of that rehgion in 
wim^ jusltiee is subordinate to mercy ; the span of 
that glorieue areh of redeeming love, in which we 
Wft& tbtongh the sind and sorrows of earthy to the 
radiant honiey Where no clotids wiU form a back- 
ground for ihe boW ; where no idn and sorrow wiU 
iieed the eoneolatioii Of mctrcy and hope, bat where 
all who nerw seek it,- #ill bask for eyer in the 
^lendoi&r and fmiticrn of the divine presence^ 
The bible is om rlonbow, let us love Imd reve- 
re^e it^ elaep it to our hearts; hold it tip ad the 
flaming sWord of God agamst tdl error and pre-' 
somptioof isnd follow it in our lires, as the stantod 
of our dirty ; the secret of cnor strength — " a wall 
of fire roimd about ns and a g^ory in our midst." 
(liomd endnisiastio cheers.) 

IOONOCIiAST-«*(k)ud cheers)— My friend com- 
i^enoed hy telling fan that the man who is his own 
deoFter has a fool ior his physicnan. He has shown 
the tHfldom of it in his own case. He has invented 
d new medieilie to cure his disease, that of having 
ad argffinent he eafmot answer, aiid has shown his 
fcrUy in setting up that which he cannot carry otit. 
(Cheers.) Hefiastold yon that the whole moral 
of ih^ histoty related io mati and his sin. The 
whole Mattik ? I thoilght there was no moral in a 
punishnuait tteniendotis in itself and useless in its 
result. It wae arowedly ififlioted on men for sins 
Avhidii ihBjr could liot help, ftnd it did not prevent 
the recurrence of sin when the world was re- 
peopled. (Cheers and counter cheers.) The object 
of punishment should be to prerent the recurrence 
of wrong. But yet God allowed men to exist under 
the same circumstances, producing similar results, 
as we with our ordinary intelllgenoe should have 
foreseen. My fidend says that persons making a iiiei*e 
play upon words would do so-and-so. But what of 
perg6iis who talk about the cant of the pulpit when 
a man dares to be Serious on a serious question ? I 
am glad I do not know so much of the cant of the 
pulpit as my friend. (Cheers.) I have not dared to 
charge the pulpit with cant. It is left for those who 
speak fi:om the pulpit, and who know the weapons 
that ihef tise agarbst the people. (Cheers.) He 
says that the whole moral of the histOfy relates to 
man and his siii. He told ine he had nothing to 
do with the moral, but only with the physical truth. 
There is no moral in the histoiy. If \te look at A 
number of men created by God, subject to God's 
will and power — ^men committing evil — committing 
iti if vou tell me so^ iu despite of their maker — 
ptlnished by their miJierj who repents that he has 
made them, and deterininee to destroy them, yei 
savee dome of the old stock, irho comtiiit the same 
mti B^s^i grieving him liy ite i^e<nirmice--the 



moffllof allthid loonfesaX oannotsee. He say* 
that th« bible does not profess to teM^seiAace, but 
that ite facts agree with science. Do they? (''No/' 
and " Ye0.") Are any of you mad enou^ to believe 
in witchcraft ? (" No/' " Is that science ?") No, 
it is not Science^ and therefore I attack the bible, 
which states ad facts things which science proves 
to be untrue. ("No, no/' and cheers.) Is it 
science to say that iron axe heftds can swim in 
watet? Perhaps. you trill say that was super- 
natural science? Will it show how horsei can 
be kille4 three times, and then drowned, and thus 
killed a fourth time ? Will it teach that the stin 
and moon were made to stand still — that m&n 
can walk on waters—that after thousands have been 
miracnlouel^ fed, the fragments amount to more 
than the original stock—will science te4ch these 
things? Is it not mere clap-trap then to talk about 
science in connexion with the bible ? (Cheers.) 
My Mend had written a reply to an argument that 
he thought I should uti^e, but I did not, as to -^here 
f^ the water would cofiie firom. At leant he felt it 
needed An toewer. And feeling that neoessity, he 
could not be ^Uite confident m his ground about 
the partiaiity of th^ deluge. Though I did not 
Use that argument, he thought his answer to it 
too good to be lost, and therefore gave it, thinking 
there was a necessity for it. (Cheeifs.) Though I 
may be called a pedlar in logic, I have met with 
some pedlars inore honest than ike old estabhshed 
dealers. (Cheers.) What I say may not savour 
of the Oant of the pulpit, but it savours of that 
which my religious friends seem not to believe 
in, the thinkings of a young man Striving af- 
ter truth, and r^etting that men deal so lightly 
with it.. {" Oh, oh,'' and cheers.) If they thmk 
earnestness a mark of cant, it shows hoW seldom 
they are in earnest. When I speak seriouEdy, my 
friend can find nothing to describe it by but the 
cant of the pulpit, which shows how lost those who 
speak froni pulpits are to what is good and honest* 
(Cheei^.) He Who sa)rs that " all" and " every," when 
used in relation to this subject, are not to be so 
understood, — ^he who says that where it is written 
" Everything that had in it the breath of life," that 
when &e whole tenor of the ncurrative refers to a 
universal deluge, it does not mean this, though he 
knows the fact to be otherwise, must wish to pro- 
stitute common English words to deceive the mass, 
&nd wOtQd use Sttch arguments as my Mend has 
done. (Cheers.) Sometimes we hear of Mr. Bar- 
ker and the HaUfajc debate. Keed I tefer to 
the last speech on that occasion, which I was 
sorry to read, and I regret we have been re- 
ferred to it, although I am now convinced that the 
speech contained sad truth in its criticism of my 
Mend. I did expect, though my Mend's letters be- 
lied the expectation, that he would speak on these 
subjects as a serious and thoughtful man. (" He 
has done." /'Question.") Does that hit home? 
My Mends cry question. I will speak when you 
are qtiiet. (Confused cries.) Those who cry 
question now never cried question when I was 
called a pedlar in logic^ was told that I uttered in- 
sane threats, was charged With various expressions, 
Some of which were not used by me. Many of you 
thought no argtmient too coarse and vulgar to be 
employed agsinstapoor advocate of infidehty. When 
A aiaii ie 0peiking the truth, that which eannot b6 
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oyerthrown, such axgoinentd do not reach him. 
Those who side with my Mend, knowing how little 
these arguments have henefitted his cause, are 
afraid to haye them used in return, lest their 
cause may be entirely destroyed by the recoil 
of tiieir own artillery. (Loud cheers.) My friend, 
with the .modesty that becomes him, told you 
he was " the only advocate before whom infidel 
insolence was abashed." I have met good men 
and true on the side of | Christianity. I have 
talked with noble and thoughtful men, with men 
who strove to act out what they professed to 
believe in, and they have led me to consider the 
subject witli tliat quiet and calmness which has led 
me to acknowledge — (ironical cheers) — ^that even 
while they differed from me, I was compelled to re- 
vere the honesiy and earnestness of purpose with 
which they investigated these subjecte. (Cheers.) 
But is there anything here to attract to this re- 
ligion of love advocated by such a man as my 
friend ? — (A storm of conflicting outcries here 
arose.) My friend says I threatened to dis- 
gust the people with the bible, or somebody did it 
for me. I never said it. I should be sorry to do 
it. But no one knows better than my friend what 
would be the disgust of every honest man and 
woman if he dared to read the bible before them. 
(Cheers and disapprobation.) I did not call for 
this. I did not introduce this question, and those 
who cry out so should remember that I am replying 
to a talented advocate, who can afford to stoop to 
insult me. (Cheers.) I admire sincerely the good 
that your bible societies and dergymen do you in 
Sheffield. They teach you to listen to your own ad- 
vocate, and use respectfril language to him whose 
opinions disagree with yours. They teach you to 
bear patientiy what hits you home. And when a 
young man whom you are told is incompetent and 
ignorant, a mere pot-house orator, comes before 
you, you cannot allow him to speak, for fear he 
should say things too good for you to hear. (Cheers.) 
We are met to near how the story of the deluge is 
consistent and physically possible. My friend has 



.evaded the question. (Lond disapprobation.) Hd' 
has assumed — ("He has met it at all points," 
and confusion.) I tell you he has assumed a 
partial, because he could not argue in favour of a 
imiversal deluge. In opposition to the bible he has 
introduced language which the bible has not in it. 
(" No, no." " He has.") I tell you he had intro- 
duced words into the bible that are not in it. (" No, 
no.") WlQ you tell me where the words, " within 
the horizon" are found? Where is any limit 
assigned to the deluge. (Confusion. " Aye, 
Chmtianity — ^that's it.") Tell me where there is any 
liBiit whicfi any rea^nable person can find in thi 
bible, limiting the extension of the flood to human 
life and to the inhabited part of the earth. If you 
read the word sincerely, there is no limit. How- 
ever the mere clamour of the moment may per- 
vert your reasoning powers, if you wiU look at the 
thing quietiy and fairly, you will find it must have 
been a universal deluge and destruction, or no- 
thing at all. It refers to all the inhabitants, all 
the animals, every living thing in which was the 
breath of life ; and it must mean that or be wholly 
untrue. When it says that all the high hills un- 
der the whole heaven were covered, it means the 
whole earth, or the words are witiiout meaning 
when applied to biblical subjects. (Cheers and 
confusion.) I cannot thank you, as before, for the 
kind and patient hearing you have given me. 
Whether as the debate nas gone on you have 
found your cause is weak, and therefore you are 
angry; — (uproar) — ^whether that is so I do not 
know. (Continued uproar.) I have always heard 
that when men are strong, and confident in their 
cause and their weapons, they are calm, cool, and 
serious till the battie is over. But those who do 
not want to hear the truth, clamour and cry down 
the speaker. (Cheers.) My friend proposed a 
condition which I objected to, namely, that if a 
speaker should be interrupted for ten minutes, his 
opponents should be held to have lost their cause. 
u that had been acted upon, where would your 
friend's cause have been now? (Loud cheers.) 
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The Rev. B. GRANT— (loud and continued 
cheering :) — ^My work this evening is very easy. It 
was so from the begmning so far as Iconoclast was 
concerned. My only difficult was to cram into 
my speeches an exposition of the subjects which 
I undertook to consider, and on which I have 
triumphantiy demonstrated everypoint. (Cheers.) 
This evening I am only looking on the field of 
battie to pick up the bits. (Cheers.) I am not 
careful to examine eveiy littie point. I shall take 
it easy, read when I please, and go on with it as 
pleasantiy as I can. I have now come to the 



question of Iconoclast's capacity and preparedness 
to be a commentator on the bible. It is not per- 
sonal to Iconoclast. It is a public matter. There- 
fore I hope nobody will be so weak and absurdly 
preposterous as to accuse me of being personal, if 
I say what I think, and clear off old scores as I 
go on. Hitherto I have kept to the subject, and to- 
night I shall do so. It is Iconoclast and his book. 
It may perhaps be said, in reply to any proo& of 
the glanng foUy of this book, that the writer is 
young and inexperienced. TMs has already been 
pretty well paraded by the gentleman himselt 
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Iconoclast is fond of telling you that he is a young 
man ; but this is no reason for supposing him to be 
a wise man, which is the proper qualincation for 
coming out to challenge the clergy and correct the 
opinions of l^e world. If this important fact that 
he is about twenty-six, means that he has not 
had time to learn half that I have had time to 
forget, modesty should have discovered this be- 
fore perilling infidelity in debate with a minis- 
ter who has coine to years of discretion. (Hear, 
hear,) But young and interesting as our Mend 
is, he has had the advantage of culling his ar- 
guments from those that are older, and who have 
tent the vigour of their intellects to the zeal of 
kis youth, and have covered him with the thick 
aad three-fold panoply of their defence, the scaly 
armour of infidel impenetrability, against aU 
blows of a sword which he beforehand told us is 
well hacked, and worn, and blunted, and which, 
by the frecjuent plea of his youth, he would in- 
timate is wielded by the arm of a spent old war- 
rior, whose only answer to this youtbiul challenger 
ought to have been, " pity the sorrows of a poor 
old man !" (Laughter and continued cheers.) Now 
we have had to enquire into the age of the earth 
and the youth of man, but the relative dates of our 
birth are not down among the topics for discussion. 
Last evening. Iconoclast said that he formerly 
could not beheve that Barker's concluding HalifSeix 
speech about me was true, but from experience he 
is disposed to believe it; if, instead of reading 
Barker's peroration in infidel organs, which pour 
all the scum of slander on my poor name, and dare 
never insert a defence, he had read the debate 
itself, he would have known that Barker's abuse of 
me was as true as his own. (Iconoclast ; " Hear, 
hear!" and cheers.) I am glad he is plucking up. 
I hope he will to-night. He complained of 
seven minutes' review of the previous evening, and 
used the freethinking liberty and courtesy of inter- 
rupting me, and tr3aiig to abridge my liberty ; and 
when I flooded him with arguments, he swam 
ashore with great diJQSiculty, and sat all night 
on a high mountain peak, catching birds, who, 
like him, had fled from tiie deluge. (Latighter 
and cheers.) He then fell into a part of Bar- 
ker's HaUfea peroration, wherein that gentle- 
man bellowed out iofidel charity, like a roaring 
bull of Bashan. He said, out of that speech, 
that I was what circumstances had made me; 
but why then do not these gentlemen pity me ? 
Is it because pity is next door to contempt, 
and that they hate me so much because they 
fear me too much to despise me? (Laughter.) 
Now, I do pity them ; though I could not help 
laaghinff at Barker's raging confession,* that my 
style of argument had disturbed his brutal and 
coarse indmerence. There is one point, where 
all infidel orators are vulnerable ; they think ri- 
dicule belongs to them alone; and in one sense 
it does, for mev alone are ridiculous. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) The point that touches tiiem, 
is, to lower their pride of intellect; tiiey can 
stand any charge but that of being siUy. — 
Hence our sensitive friend, George Jacob Holy- 
oake, complains that the Psalmist is "rude" m 
saying ** the fool hath said in his heart there is 
no Gbd." The following statement : ** They are 
corrupt, they have done abominable works/' is 



nothing ; it is this " fool" that sticks on the 
road down. Accordingly, among themselves, 
when all is carried their own way, they wUZ 
ridicule, wiU sneer, and " laugh, ah, ah ;" but if 
they meet a Christian, who can not only argue 
on great principles, measure swords witii them 
on science, go beyond their depth in philosophy, 
leave them a century behind in learning, over- 
master them with a binding chain of logic, and 
feather the barbed arrow of argument with good 
mother wit, they straightway become as solemn as 
owls — (laughter) — ^talk piously, and use language 
which they, and not I, call in us *^the cant of 
the pulpit," because they know that it is cant 
in them out of the pulpit. They will next 
defend the pulpit from the charge, and require so- 
lemnity, at which they may laugh in their sleeves. 
Next they will, as Iconoclast did last evening, 
pour wholesale calumnies on the entire class of 
ministers of the gospel. (Hear, hear.) I have 
only this to say, that though some would try 
to represent ministers as opposed to me and my 
methods, yet in all my dealings with the people, I 
have never slandered my brethren, nor allowed a 
slander to pass without a rebuke not easily 
forgotten. No men work harder, none are 
worse paid, than ministers; and here I in- 
clude the majority of the clergy of the church 
of England. (Hisses.) It is no use hissing. We 
know who you are when you hiss. (Cheers.) No 
men are more beneficial to society, in manners, in 
morals, in science, in literature, in learning, in- 
self-denial, in abundant labours, and ill-requited 
solicitudes. The brains used in the pulpit for a 
month, would stock an infidel lecturer for life. The 
intellect devoted to this work, would rise to emi- 
nence and wealth in trade, or in any other pro- 
fession. Any one ordinary minister is equal to all 
the infidels I have ever known or read. I myself, 
the least of the brethren, can, as G. Jacob Holy- 
oake confesses " outscoff Voltaire," as I can outwit 
Jacob, who is rightiy named — (laughter) — and in 
any line, grave or gay, and in any department 
of knowledge or force of ability, I should con- 
sider it a very poor compliment to be told that I 
am equal to Iconoclast, Barker, Holyoake, Ro- 
bert Cooper, Individuality Macall — or any other 
of the dead and living priests of the oracle of infi- 
delity, or to all of them put together. (Laughter.) 
These abilities devoted to instructing any church 
are worthy of what it can aflbrd, and my 
salary is as honourably earned as the twopences of 
any lecturer, the gains of any merchant, or the 
wi4es of ai^y mAamc,-thk eveiybody knows. 
Why then are we to be treated to this slang abuse 
of better men than ever stood in infidel shoes? 
As to what Iconoclast said of our order, it is 
enough to reply that he is not a very high autho- 
rity, who is obliged to hide his name to save his 
reputation. (Loud and enthusiastic cheering.) The 
fir^t thing I want Iconoclast to do is to read to us 
the passage in Bishop Watson's Apology for 
the Bible, which justifies this statement, 'which 
I find at page 89 of his book : — " These verses 
are, I believe, sometimes quoted as evidence of 
the authorship of the Pentateuch; but it has 
been added, that it is idle to quote a work 
while its authenticity is denied. (Vide W&tsons 
Apology for th^ Bible, p. 183.)" I want Icono- 
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cltfft to tell OB where Bishop Watson denies the 
«atile&tMii7 of the five books of Moses ; end also 
to explain to us what connexion there is, accord- 
ing to Bishop Watson's langnage, between author- 
ship and authenticity. In Watson's book, they 
are two di£ferent things; in this passage, they ap- 
pear to be confounded together, as if the same ; but 
1 wait for Iconoclast's quotation and explanation. 
In Iconoclast's outline for the first eyening, I 
received among other passages that he did not 
enter into, a list on page 64 of ** The Bible : what 
it is." As the exposure of his comment on these 
may explain an important subject, I shall notice 
his illo^^ical use of such passages, which he 
employs to blaspheme Gt)d. All statements 
of scripture respecting the infliction of divinb 
JuooMBNTs on mankind are to be measured 
in connexion with the idea which the scrip- 
tures present, namely, as a punishment from 
God on those who rebel against his known 
laws. If any say there is no God, and no sin, and 
no divine justice, this belongs to another line of 
enquiry ; the Bible goes upon the assumption that 
there is a God-^that he has authority as creator 
and judge over mankind. If we exclude these 
ideas and regard every judonent as an injustice, 
allowing no scope for the nue of the sovereign, we 
do not examine the morality of the sci^tures, but 
a monstrosity of our own invention. That this is 
virtually the false position assumed by infidels in 
their estimate of the justice of God, as recorded in 
the Bible, is plain firom an examination of the cases 
which thev nearly all adduce, and from the manner 
in which uiey argue on those oases. It is quietly 
assumed that God has no authority, or that man 
has no sin ; and by this repeal of the Divine go- 
vemmfflit and of human responsibility, God's 
judgments are turned into revenge and cruelty. 
These intelligent and conscientious enquirers do 
not ask, is tiiere a justification of the pmiitbment 
in the sins of man f All this is winked at, in order 
to make the Judge of all the earth guilty before the 
bar of man's presumption. They make man inno- 
cent to himg in Goa guilty ; they manufacture all 
forms of doctrine to excuse hfunan sins, when they 
want to condemn the Creator; and immediately 
forget aU these handsome apologies, when they 
wiui to omidemn any particular class of men, such 
as Old Testament saints and New Testament 
ck^gf. y^ien God drowns the world, or drives 
out the Oanaanites, mankind are the offspring of 
necessity— 'the innocent viotims of tyrannical de- 
crees. When saints are pardoned, and ministers 
preach, their iniquity is beyond mercy, and finds 
no apology in freetlunking metaphysics. How hr 
these enquirmrs omit, or virtuaUy oeny, the autho- 
rity of God*s government and the enormity of man*s 
sin, in otAer to make the proceedings of God's 
judgment mere arbitrary venseance, may be exem- 
plified in the following list of cases referred to for 
this debate, and contained in Iconoclast*s book, 
" The Bible ; what it is," page 64. The whole 
passasl^ reads thus : — " Verse 6. * The Lord Gt)d, 
mercinil and gracious.* When? where? and how? 
Was it when cursing the first man and woman, 
and the very ground on which they stood (Genesis, 
chap, iii) ; or when he determinea to destroy both 
man and beast, and &e creeping thing, and the 
fowls of the air (Genesis, chap, yi.; 7) ; or when 



he nuned brimstone and fire npon Sodom and Go- 
morrah (Genesis, chap, xix., 24) ; or when ha 
slew the first-bom of every fekmily throughout 
Egypt (Exodus, chap, xii., 29) ; or when he 
drowned all Pharaoh's army in the Bed Sea (Exo- 
dus, chap, xiv., 27) ; or when he swore to have 
war with Amalek from generation to generation 
(Exodus, chap, xvii., 10) ; or when he killed Na- 
dab and Abihu with fire (Leviticus, chap, x., 2) ; 
or when he repeatedly attached the penalty oi 
death to the infringement of almost any article of 
the ceremonial law ; or when his fire consumed the 
people because they complained (Numbers, chap, 
ter vi., 11) ; or when he smote them with a great 
plague (83) ; or when he ordered the man to be 
stoned to death who was found gathering sticks otk 
the Sabbath (Numbers, chap, xv., 86) ; or when 
he causes the earth to swallow Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and all that appertained to them, and 
afterwards slew 250 more by fire, and 14^700 more by 
plague (Numbers, chap, xvi., 31 to 35, and 49) ; 
or when he sent fiery serpents to Mte his people, so 
that they died (Numbers, chap, xxi, 6}; or 
when he sent the plaffue, and killed 24,000 of his 
people (Numbers, cnap. xxv., 9) ; or when he 
directed the terrible elaughter of the Midiaaites 
(Numbers, chap, xzxi.) ? I might multiply these 
texts, but have confined myself to the same Penta- 
teuch in which ' GK>d's mercy, graoionsness, and 
long • suffering,' are proclaimed by hhnsell" 
Here our learned critic enquires whether oertaift 
cases of God! a judgment are instanoes of his mercy t 
No question oould be more absurd. Gad is neveir 
said to be " mercifdl Mid gracious" in reference to 
the hardened and impenitent, btii to the hraken* 
hearted and contrite ; (hear^ hear,) the " long-suffer- 
ing proclaimed by himiself," at which this gentledian 
sneers, is not intended fbr obstinate slaveholders, 
like Pharaoh and his Egyirtiatis; nor for those 
who, like Amalek, obstruct the esoa^ of a slave na* 
tion (Ex. xvii., 8,) nor for the inveterate sinners di 
Sodom and Gk>morrah (Geii. xviii. 20,) but as we 
read (Ex. xx. 6,) ** shewing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love me, and keep my cotnTnandtoents." 
(Hear, hear.) Judgment is for the opposite cha- 
racters ; and When this oontes upon them, the kifijel 
foolishly asks, " is this mercy T* Who ever said it 
was ? But though it is not mercy to criminals te 
punish them, it is a mercy, a protection, and a wahi- 
ing to others. (Hear, hear.) It is merey to society to 
transport a burglar. It is surely not necessary to 
dweU on ** the violence wMeh filled the earth," ((3eii. 
vi. 11,) and which brought on the flood : the pollution 
of Sodom (Gen. xviii. and xix.,) wMch calkd down 
fire from heavmsi : the oppresskm of the Egyj^lMin 
taskmasters, Under whieh Israel groaned in davely 
(Ex. i. 13, 14,) in order to show these were no 
cases for mercy ; but on the contrazy, demanded ft 
severe and a righteous retribution. Nor ean the 
infidel condemn the justice of God, in signaQy 
pimishing these offences, without apologising foTi 
and palliating, and thereby encouraging, that op- 
pression and vice amongst men, agamst which the 
God of the Bible protests with riffhteons juctenents, 
(Cheers.) The mfidcl r^rwMjhes the ju<%e and 
exonerates the criminal : all under the fair pretext of 
morality. From such morals and from such moral- 
ists, may the Lord deliver mankhtd. (Cheers.) Be^ 
sides the absurd method of measoiing one atitibitie 
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by another, in asking if jnstioe is mettxy, v^ ahotild 
not fmrget the dishononrable method of judgih^ of 
the divSie oharaoter by judgments and caittoiitLes, 
without considering the moral ends of discipline 
which these may serve, and the OYerwhelming in- 
stances of bounty and real happiness which exist 
It is like asking — ^Is nature bounteous, or atheistio 
fate, in allowing the fire of London, the earth- 
quakes that have swallowed up cities, the wars 
that hare ravaged the world — ^is nature's bounty 
displayed in measles, and hooping-cough, and eho- 
lerft>-in blightlag and mildew ? The man's mind is 
blighted who reasons after this fashion. But if it 
be false, when applied to the facts in nature, how 
can it be true when applied to the records of the 
bible? (Hear, hear.) Thesemenjudge of the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, not by the fertility which it fosters, 
butbythemudwhich it leaves. (Hear, hear.) They 
describe the blessings of law, liberty, and order, by a 
picture of the hangman and the scaffold. Such 
reasoning is preposterous on any subject, but it is 
absurdly wicked when ventured upon with reference 
to God, whose word and works agree, and whose 
justice will not be out-braved by a line of aiga- 
ment that exposes its asserters to the derision aiid 
condemnation of the ordinaiy sense and conscience 
of mankind. (Cheers.) I now come to my fdeikd's 
Hebrew, and my first point wiU be to wiow you 
that he cannot speU — (laughter) — ^that he does not 
know his letters. At page 90, he observes, on 
Exodus xxxii., 15 and 17 : — " These verses are re- 
markable as containing the singular of the -plural 
word Aleim or Elohun, and nave given nse to 
much controversy amongst the learned Divines, 
because it is apparent to even the most prejudiced, 
that if the smgnlar word Aloe or Ale signifies 
' Gk>d,' the plural must mean more Gods than one." 
Here we have, first, an inability to spell ; he prints 
the Hebrew letters for Elohim, and sives as an 
equivalent Aleim ; so with Elah and Eloah, he 
prints Aloe or Ale ; just as in a passage quoted last 
evening, he makes Jehovah " Jeue," turning t into 
u, and h into e. He does not know that the letter 
is a consonant ; he does not know that it is for our 
h ; he takes it for the vowel e, because the gram- 
marians call it " He," though tJiey give our h as 
equivalent to it. I am sorry to descend to this ; it 
is not to teach him the Hebrew alphabet, but to 
teach you his incompetence to write a commentary 
on the bible. (Cheers.) As to the argument 
drawn from the use of the word in the singular, 
which is generally applied to God in the plural, 
it means that wnat was by the heathen called 
Eloah, and applied to various gods, is summed up in 
Him who is all their gods in one. They had a god for 
this and a ^od for that ; but he is the god for every- 
thing ; embraces in himself what their vain ima- 
cination had distributed among " gods many and 
lords many." The next quotation, on the same 
page, is equally absurd ; his Hebrew has one letter 
wrong. 1 suppose he does not know which it is. 
The passage reads :— " Verses 18, 80, and 81. For 
the word *rock,' in these verses, tlieDouay and 
Breeches bible each have the word ♦ God.* The 
Hebrew word is tsorem" He will perhaps say it 
is a misprint, but he must tell us what fiie letter 
oup[ht to be. (Iconoclast: Of course, it is a mis- 
print. The letter should be t$<idi, and you know it.) 
Mr.GRANT: Ofoourse,Ifaiowit. HesayB"That 



it is a plural aoun, and * a name of certain idols, 
representative of the heavens, under the attributes 
of compressors, givers of strength or firmness.' 
This would oonvey an impression that the Jewish 
religion was strongly connected with Tsabaiim." 
In mese verses the wotd is roek-^^srtir, with a long 
u ; being a name for God, it may be interpreted 
either God or " rook;" the plund of it does not 
ooour in these verses, and it would not be in this 
form, which he takes from Parkhurst, through not 
undeorstanding him. The plural wonld be imy 
with the Hebrew yod. The '' m" here is not the 
plural of the word, but is ^oib pronoun, and means 
our, as verse 81 reads, according to EuffHsh sounds, 
Kee lo Kitzurainu tzuram: litersuly, for not 
as rook our, rook their. The Hebrew puts the 
pronoun on to the end of the word, and the prepo- 
sition on to the beginning ; and this learned writer 
on the bible takes the pronominal afiBb: for tlie 
plural of the word. (Laughter.) If he gives it 
up, let him ^ve his commentary up ; if not, let 
him defend it; but to defend it is impossible. 
(" Oh, oh.") Well, we shall see. (Cheers.) Let 
him honestly say, what he cannot help leaminff, 
that he is out of his depth, as he was in the flood. 
In arguing that JBlohim means gods, and that the 
Jews were first taught polytheism, which he supports 
by very ignorant observations, he quotes Volney in 
support (u the argument, and then finishes Volney's 
absurdity, which he adopts, by his own, which 
he perhaps manufactures, for I think even Joseph 
Barker would hardly print Hebrew, bold as he is. 
Inconoclast, in his " Bible, what it is," writes : — 
" It may be further asked why the plural substan- 
tive Elohim is made to agree wit^ the singular 
verbbara (the Elohim creates.) The reason is, 
that after tiie Babylonish captivity, the unit^ of 
the supreme being was the prevauing opinion of 
the Jews ; it was, therefore, thought proper to in- 
troduce a pious solecism in language, which it is 
evident haii no existence before Moses. Thus, in 
the names of the children of Jacob, many of them 
are compounded of a plural verb, to which Elobdm 
is the nominative case understood^as Haouben 
(Benben) theif have looked upon me, and Samaonni 
(Simeon) they have granted me my prayer, to wit, 
the Elohim. The reason of this etymology is to 
be found in the religious creeds of the wives of 
Jacob, whose gods were the teraphim of Laban, 
that is, the angels of the Persians, and the Egyp- 
tian decans. The other account commences with 
the fourtli verse of the second chapter, and in this 
the words translated Lord God are Elohim and 
Jehovi^. What these really mean, it is impossible 
to say, unless they mean cMef of the gods. This, 
of coarse, is all fatse and silly. He says here that 
Elohim is the plural nominative to the names 
Simeon and Reuben. Let us take Reuben first, 
and tiiose who have marginal bibles will find in 
their margins what I am going to say. Instead of 
" tiie Gods have looked upon me," the word Gods 
(Elohim^ does not occur in the passage, but Yeho- 
vah. Tnere is a Professor of Hebrew on the plat- 
form, who I trust will endorse that. The same as 
to Simeon. The word Elohim is not used here as 
a nominative to a verb, which makes up either of 
these two names. The names are nouns, not verba. 
And the name Jehovah, which does occur, is the 
nominative to a singular verb in each case. The 
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Hebrew reads thus. In the case of Beuben, 
" Yehovah raah/' " Jehovah has looked," that is, 
" fetvoured." Therefore I call this child Reuben. 
" Reu," " see you," (my friends,) " ben," iliat is, 
A son. (Cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST— (bud cheers)— My friend in- 
tends to walk over the course to night. He thinks 
he has so triumphantly demonstrated everything 
that he can afford to be careless. I am glad he 
has told us that, or I should have thought him re- 
markably careless. It is rather curious that 
while we two profess our Hebrew scholarship — 
for I intend to boast my learning to night — ^yet we 
disagree on the simplest terms. (Lau^ter and 
cheers.) We have one criticising the bible and 
the other criticising the critic, yet they do not 
agree what are consonants and what are vowels. 
He has one grammar and I another, and when 
learned doctors disagree, who shall decide? 
(Laughter.) I suggest that it would have been 
better had he been careful, instead of careless, and 
have confined himself to English, rather than use 
language which he does not understand, to sustain a 
cause which he is incapable to defend. (Loud cheers.) 
He told you that the letters yod, he, van, he, are con- 
sonants. I have here a Hebrewgrammar, (Park- 
hurst's) which says there are five Hebrew vowels, of 
which are yod, he, and vau. (Cheers.) However, my 
friend, in the course of his speech, shewed that he 
got his profoimd learning in the margin of the bi- 
ble, and I wish him joy of it. (Laughter.) I shall 
have to deal with the Hebrew as he gives it us, but 
first I notice some things in the order of his speech. 
He said something as to my youth, and as to my 
challenging all the clergy. I am not conscious of 
having done so, but I am always ready to defend my 
own opinions against any man whoever he may be. 
(Cheers.) He told us he presumed the free think- 
ers hated him. I can ease him on that point. One 
does not hate another unless the hated be more 
powerful than the hater, and as a number of us 
imagine we look down on my friend, ^ere is litde 
fear of our hating him. (Laughter and cheers.) He 
talks of the brutal and coarse indifference of one 
man, whom he found he had quite trouble enough 
to defend himself against ; and tiien he complams 
of the gentlemanly conduct of another, whom he 
grossly msulted. I will shew liim I am not only 
ready to defend myself, but these gentlemen also 
when it is necessary. (Loud cheers.) He told 
you his attack on me was critical, and not per- 
sonal. To my face, it may be so ; but I hold in 
my hand one of the reports of liie Independent, 
which, I believe, are remarkably correct, as to what 
he said in my absence. He has quoted things I 
have said before, and he has cast doubte on my 
statemente without the least reason to do so. He 
says I conceal my name because I am fearfril of 
my reputation. I will tell him why I conceal my 
name, and then perhaps he will not be quite so 
ready to talk about it. A boy of 14, a Sunday 
school teacher — (hisses and disapprobation — ^the 
Chairman calling " Order — ^this is unfeir,") named 
Chas. Bradlaugh, began to think, and was foolish 
enough to believe in the honesty of Christians as 
well as of enquirers, and in his own name he was 
foolish enough to speak and publish his thinkings. 
The Rev. John Graham Packer, of St. Peters, 

.H«ckuey road, caused me to be e^peUod wan- 



tonly and cruelly from my home, and left to fight 
life's battle with the world in despite of the world. 
I have had to make again a position for myself and I 
am not foolish enou^ to place in any man's hands 
the power to take my bread and cheese from me, 
and then taunt me for taking the twopences. 
(Loud cheers.) But if it be any satis^Bustion to him 
he may know tiiat Chas. Bradlaugh is ready to 
answer for Iconoclast, and that I trust I shall be 
better known and respected by that epitheton than 
he by his name. (Cheers.) He told you he was a 
clergyman, and had arrived at years of discretion, 
but he should not have gone out of his way to 
revile men who are not here, as he used coarse 
language of myself when I was not here 
to answer. He said I poured out wholesale 
calumnies on the clergy. His memory is so acute, 
that I have been tempted again to take up the re- 
port. He charged me witii saying something about 
the cant of the pulpit. But he first used tnat ex- 
pression. I diould not have ventured to introduce 
it, but I now tell Tnwi that I fear there is too much 
cant in the pulpit where he has learned to abuse 
honest men for making known their thoughte. 
(Cheers.) He told jrou he was fit for any line, the 
grave or the gay. 1 fear he has mistaken his vo- 
cation. I have sometimes seen the jester in the 
Adelphi Theatre, and I have no doubt that there 
my friend would have found a fitting place for his 
wonderful abilities. (Cries of " question," answered 
by cheers and retorted by hisses.) My friend must 
not complain. He does not cry, Hold, enough. 
(Mr. Grant : No, indeed.) Then why should you 
fear for him. If the blow harms not him, why.are 
you so jealous for that honour for which he cares 
so little. (" No, no," " Go on," " The Hebrew," 

&c.) The CHAIRMAN: You have lost just 

five minutes....ICONOCLAST : I am called upon 
to answer the 64th page of my book — " The Lord 
merciful and gracious." My friend tells you that 
he is not merciful and gracious when dealing with 
criminals ; that I have no right to expect him to 
be mercifdl and^ gracious when dealing with crimi- 
nals ; that the punishment of the Canaanites and 
the pardon of sinners are matters which provoke our 
wrath and indignation — our iron scorn, because we 
will not stoop to understand them. But I think 
the punishment upon the Egyptians and upon 
Pharaoh, which is one of those instanced by me, is 
one of the most terrible accusations which can be 
brought against the Deity of whom this book (the 
bible) is supposed to be a revelation. He referred 
you to page 64 of my book. I tell you to read it. 
I will read a little to you. I am speaking of the 
terrible pimishment of the Egyptians, and I say, 
Why all this punishment? Was it because tlie 
Egyptians, as a nation, had oppressed the Israel- 
ites ? If so, God permitted that oppression. No, 
we are told tlMit it was because Pharaoh would not 
allow the c^dren of Israel to go. But what had 
the first-bom of every family to do with the ofience 
of Pharaoh in not sJlowing the children of Israel 
to go ? What had the litUe babe scarce able to 
prattle, the offspring of the captive in the dungeon, 
and the maid in the null, to do with this ? I have the 
right, when looking at this terrible application of 
punishment, which was broughtupon the Egyptians, 
to say. Is God a God of mercy ? My friend read this, 

aud I was surpzised c^t tu8 xeadiog it. Wasitwh^ 
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dtirsiiig the first mdn ftnd wonddn find the gronnd 
upon which they stood — ^a man and woman made 
by himself — a man and woman not corrupt, except 
so far as he allowed corruption to come to them ; 
not open to the evils long established in an old 
world ; not open to be corrupted by the society of 
men and women, but susceptible only of the influ- 
ence that Qod himself brought to bear upon them 
— a man and woman so weak as to fall at the first 
temptation, and yet this God of yours cursing 
them, aye, bitterly cursing them, cursing the 
very ground on which they stood, because he 
himself had made them so weak, that they could 
not resist temptation when it came upon them. 
(Cheers.) Was it when he determined to destroy 
both man and beast, creeping things and fowls of 
the air ? Why, what was the reason he thus de- 
termined ? My friend says it is mercy to society 
when you punish a criminal ; that it is mercy to 
society to hang a murderer and transport a bur- 
glar. But upon what principle ? Upon the prin- 
ciple that punishment is to deter others from the 
committal of the like o£fences. All good rulers en- 
deavour to guard against the recurrence of offences. 
Such men as our mends upon the platform profess 
to deal with criminals by striving to educate them, 
to reform them, and thus prevent the recommis- 
sion of ofifences. But if I take a man who has 
committed a theft or murder from sheer want, and 
from a desire to obtain the necessaries of life, and 
if, after the expiration of the term of imprisonment 
to which he was sentenced, I turn him out again in 
precisely the same circumstances, with no cloth- 
ing, in bitter cold weather, and with no food, and 
shut out from all means of honestly obtaining it, 
can I expect that he will not again become a cri- 
minal as before, and will it not oe cruel in the ex- 
treme if I inflicted punishment upon him imder such 
circumstances? And yet I am told that Grod is a ^od 
of mercy, and when we find him, after bringmg 
punishment, however it may be deserved — after 
destroying the whole world except one family, sur- 
rounding that one family which he had preserved 
by precisely the same conditions as before, and he 
himself admitting that the punishment was useless 
** because the thoughts of man's heart are evil conti- 
nually," admitting that the punishment did not alter 
man's heart, and was therefore inutile and ineflec- 
tive — God, a god of mercy ! I say, and say it sin- 
cerely, that as we are here dealing with what I 
consider the most grave part of this subject, that it 
would be more becoming of my friend, instead of 
talking about walking over tiie course, to turn 
seriouSly to this page, on which alone he would 
find matter enough for an honest and sincere 
clergyman, an honest and sincere endeavourer after 
the truth, an honest and sincere Christian man to 
spend many days of hard thought upon it without 
taunting those on the other side. (Cheers.) My 
friend ti^inks not. Did God shew himself a god of 
mercy in slaying all the first bom of the Egyp- 
tians; in slaying the infant child scarce able to 
walk, when pratding in ite mother's arms ? I ask, 
if my friend commil^ some crime, would he think 
it just that his little child should be struck down 
in its mother's arms? (*'No.") K not, why 
should the child of the Egyptian be struck down ? 
Was the Egyptian less a man ^an my 
friend is ? I hope not. (Laughter.) I 



trust, my friends, we shall judge others by 
the standard we ourselves would wish our 
own conduct to be judged by. (Cheers.) Now 
was it just and merciful when God drowned 
the whole of Pharaoh's army in the Red Sea ? I 
submit that it was not. It was God himself who 
impelled Pharaoh to do what he did. (Hissing.) 
If instead of hissing you would consult the revehi- 
tion of your own God, you would see tliat it was as 
I say. God himself hardened the heart of Pharaoh 
to do what he did, and then cruelly punished him 
for doing what he (Gx>d) had compelled him to do : 
and I have a right to ask whether that is an ap- 
pendage to his attribute of mercy. God decLared 
war against the Amalekites from generation to 
generation, and my friend says he did this because 
they had endeavoured to stop a nation of slaves in 
escaping from their masters. I say they were 
God's creatures, impelled by God to do what they 
could not help. (Derisive laughter.) Do you 
think men can act in opposition to God? (Yes.) 
Do you ? And that is Sheffield theology ! 
(Cheers and disapprobation.) We will assume, 
then, for the sake of argument that, according to 
Sheffield theology, they could have resisted God, 
and did resist mm. (" You are doing the same 
thing.") My friend who just spoke never formed 
a conception of deity at all, or he would never 
imagine pimy man resisting the deity who he says 
made him and made the imiverse. (Cheers.) But 
supposing the Amalekites did possess the power 
of resisting God, why did God declare war against 
their children from generation to generation, 
against unborn children, having no part in their 
crime, if such it was ? Against children 
to be bom in future ages war is declared by 
the Almighty God, who had yet to make them ! 
This may be merciful, but I must confess I cannot 
see the mercy. Is it merciful to condemn all per- 
sons who do any work on the Sabbath day? My 
friend wiU scarcely say this, because he has repu- 
diated the sanctity of the Sabbath day. He has told 
you that the six days' creation is not a six days* 
creation. He has told you he does not believe tliat 
God created the whole heavens and earth in six 
days, and rested on the seventh day. He has repu- 
diated that several times in the course of this de- 
bate. He can, therefore, scarcely now be an up- 
holder of the sanctity of the seventh day, and an 
approver of the punishment of death for working 
on that day. (** Hebrew.") You will get more 
Hebrew than you want by and by. Now my 
friend, who is dealing with my book as far it has 
gone, may go alittie Sirther in the enquiry respect- 
ing God's mercy, for he has not taken up tiie 
whole of what it contains on that point. I ask 
him where his mercy was when your God tempted 
David to number the people of Israel, and then 
punished, not David, but his people, who had no 
part in his oflfence ? Where is the mercy of this ? 
If it were a crime to number the people, it was 
a crime ordered by God himself ; it was committed 
by the king. Where, then, was the mercy in 
punishing the people for the crime of their king? 
I ask my friend further, in dealing with this attri- 
bute of mercy, to explain tome, as I have no doubt 
he will — (laughter) — ^why it was that God first 
decreed the destruction of the Gibeonites, by or- 
dering the slaughter of the nations of which ^ey 
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formed part, and then allowed them to be spared, 
and afterwards condemned Saul to punishment for 
not destroying tiie whole of a particular nation ; 
and then, after Saul's death, caused vengeance to 
be brought on his grand-children in relation to 
these very Gibeonites ? I also refer him to the 
21st chapter of 2nd Samuel, and draw his atten- 
tion to the fact that a fiEimine is there recorded as 
having been brought upon the Israelites in the 
days of David, for a sin committed by Saul. Was 
that a sin at all for which the punishment was 
brought ? Decide that first. If it were a sin, then 
Saul himself ought to have been punished, and 
not his people during the succeeding reign. But 
we are told that a famine was sent upon the people 
for the crime of one king in the reign of the succeed- 
ing king ; and then we are told that to remove that 
punishment seven of Saul's grand-children, unborn 
at the time of the o£fence, were killed for the crime, 
if crime it was, committed by their grandfather. 
Now I ask, where is the mercy of im,t ? There 
are many other instances of God's mercy which, 
when my friend has explained these, I shall be 
happy to give him. Now, with regard to Bishop 
Watson, my friend asks me to explain the pas- 
Bage in page 89 of '* The Bible, what it is." I 
wm read the passage to you. Speaking of Deu- 
teronomy, chapter 31, verse 9 to 26, 1 say in my 
book, ''These versus are, I believe, sometimes 
quoted as evidence of the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch ; but it has been urged, in opposition, 
that it is idle to quote a work while its authen- 
ticity is denied. ( Vide Watson's * Apology for the 
Bible,' page 183.") I will now turn to Bishop 
WatsoJs "Apology for the Bible," pace 183, 
which, if my friend had read, I do not mink he 
would have asked me the question he did : — " You 
are attempting to subvert the authenticity of the 
bible, and you tell us that EucM's Elements are 
certainly true. What then ? Does it follow that 
the bible is certainly false ? The most illiterate 
scrivener in the kingdom does not want to be in- 
formed that the examples in his Wingate'& Arith- 
metic are proved by a different kind of reasoning 
from that by which he persuades himself to believe 
that there was such a person as Henry VIII., or 
that there is such a city as Pans. It may be of 
use to remove this confusion in your argument, to 
state distinctly, the difference between the genuine- 
ness and the authenticity of a book. A genuine 
book is that which was written by the person whose 
name it bears as the author of it. An authentic 
book is that which relates to matters of fact, as 
they really happened. A book may be genuine, 
witiiout being authentic ; and a book may be au- 
thentic, without being genuine. The books written 
by iUchardson and Fielding are genuine books, 
though the histories of Clarissa and Tom Jones 
are mbles. The history of the Island of Formosa 
is a genuine book, it was written by Psalmanazar ; 
but it is not an authentic book, (though it was long 
esteemed as such, and translated mto different 
languages,) for the author, in the latter part of his 
life, took shame to himself for having imposed on 
the world, and confessed that it was a mere ro- 
mance. Anson's Voyage may be considered as an 
authentic book, it probably containing a true nar- 
ration of the principal events recorded in it ; but 
it ia not a genuine book, not haYing been written 



by Walter, to whom it is ascribed, but by Bobins. 
This distinction between the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of a book will assist us in detecting the 
fallacy of an argument, which you state with great 
confidence in t£e part of your work now under 
consideration, and which you frequentiy aUude to . 
in other parts, as conclusive evidence against the 
truth of tie bible." As you will see, Bishop 
Watson is shewing the difference between an au- 
thentic book and a genuine book ; and all that I 
have done in my book is to refer my readers to 
this page for the argument upon the sub- 
ject. I am not given to misquoting; and it is 
something to be able to say that this is the 
only alleged instance of mis-quotation over the 192 

Eages of my book, now in my opponent's hands. 
f there had been others, we should have heard 
of them. Notwithstanding all that we have heard 
about infidel perversions, infidel attempts to state 
untruths, infidel fears of dealing with what we 
find in the word of God, this is the only at- 
tempt to charge me with mis-quoting, and I 
leave you to judge of it with the book in your 
hands. Without this you cannot judge. Mr. 
Grant next asks me to tell him that about which 
my friends are ratiier anxious — something about 
some Hebrew. He tells you I am unable to spell 
Hebrew. That seems to be a failing with both of 
us, and therefore, supposing that there is correct- 
ness in what he says, it is, to use his own phrase- 
ology, only the pot calling tlie kettie black. 
(Cheers.) My friend told you he had arrived at 
years of discretion, and that his age was very great 
compared with mine. I am afraid he has not stu- 
died Hebrew much longer than I, and that he has 
scarcely studied it to more advantage. I very much 
doubt that he scarcely knows what he is talking 
about when dealmg with these Hebrew words. 
(Cheers.) He instances the word Beuben. He 
told you no one could ever think it meant what I, 
or rather what Volney, from whom I quote, says it 
means. It is a rather curious fact that the woman 
who gave tlie name to the child happened to enter- 
tain my opinion. I will read fr'om the Hebrew 
bible, and then my friend will perhaps stand aflfect- 
ed. If he looks at his Hebrew bible, to which I 
have been referred so often in the course of this 
debate, he will find that Leah, in Genesis, chap, 
xxix., V. 3*3, in giving the name Reuben, says why 
she did so. Her words are, ** Rae Yeue Bonii,-— 
Yeue, or God, has looked upon my affliction, i^. 
Raeboni or Reuben." Now, she especially saya 
that is the reason she gives tiie name to him. I 
think my friend will have quite enough to do with 
contradicting Leah before he setties me. (Cheers.) 
I will lend him my Hebrew bible if he can't find 
the place. (Laughter.) I have got it marked 
here. My friend finds his Hebrew in the mar- 
gin, but my book has no marginal notes. I find 
my Hebrew in tiie page. (Laughter.) Is it not a 
disgrace that we should be taunting one another 
vfim our ignorance ? (" Oh, oh," cheers, and laugh- 
ter.) Now, it may be satisfiictory to you to know 
that a gentieman who had made Hebrew the study 
of his life, and had an idea of bringing out a new 
translation of the bible like my friend, who, how- 
ever, must learn Hebrew better before he attempts 
such a feat — Mr. J. Bellamy, a man of power— 
(derisive dieers) — ^who would not stoop to tzy to 
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make a point out of a misprint — (laughter) — a man 
of thought and power— a man in every way the 
reverse of my Mend — did begin a new translation, 
and has gone into this question. Now, it so hap- 
pens that some divines of the Church of England 
have criticised his translation, which I am aJ&aid 
they will never give themselves the trouble to do 
with regard to my friend's, unless he gives a better 
example of his erudition. Mark, my friend told 
you our authorised version was in perfect agree- 
ment with l^e original. But what does Bellamy 
say, and those who wrote about it? They are so 
satisfied that there are many statements which are 
thoroughly incorrect, and candidly admit that in the 
translation many terms are used which are the op- 
posite of each oQier. It is reserved for a person 
who gathers his knowledge of Hebrew from the 
margin of the bible to tell us in 1858 that the 
translation is a connect one. (Cheers.) My time 
is nearly expired. I may, however, observe, that 
I have three translations of this book, each profes- 
sing to be made from the same source ; each in 
material points disagreeing the one from the other. 
The commentators only make the disagreements 
still more profound. One renders the message sent 
by Alehim, as " go say unto the king." Another 
tells us it is " go and say not unto the king." In 
our own version, spealang of Balaam, the words 
are " the man whose eyes were opened ;" and in 
Douay we have it translated " the man whose eyes 
were shut," like my friend's. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. B. GRANT (Loud cheers.) : Before 
I read to you this passage in Hebrew, I will explain 
to you the argument we have about it. The state- 
ment in the passage from "The Bible, what it is," 
is that the names of many of the children of Jacob 
are compounded of a plural verb, to which Elohim, 
the assumed plural for gods, is the nominative, 
and this Elohim occurs with a plural verb. Now, 
in that passage which Iconoclast tried to read and 
could not read, the name Elohim does not occur. 
His argument in the book is, that the Jews be- 
lieved in polytheism, or many gods, because Elo- 
him, with a plural verb, is used. Now, I say the 
name Elohim is not in the passage, but the name 
Jehovah is in the passage not with the plural verb, 
but with a singular, therefore if he understood 
what he was looking at in the Hebrew, he would 
be as perfectly ashamed of saying what he did, as I 
was of hearing him. Now, I will read the passage 
in the Hebrew, Gen. xxix., 32 : " Yatikra shemo 
re-u-ben." Re-u, see you, my friends, ben, a son, 
that is, look friends, I have a son. She goes 
on to say, " Kee raah Yehovah," which means 
" For Jehovah hath looked" upon me or seen. 
The question is, whether there is here, as Icono- 
clast writes, the plural noun Elohim used with a 
plural verb, or the singular noun Jehovah used 
with a singular verb. Is it not so ? Iconoclast 
says it is the plural noun Elohim, which he knows 
is not in the passage, with a plural verb, which also 
is not in the passage. I have read from the He- 
brew the very words, the singular noun Jehovah 
and the singular verb Raah. Put that care- 
fully down, thouffh I am almost afraid that 
every body of understanding will say to me, — 
" Why did jrou degrade yourself by talking about 
learning with such an opponent?" (Cheers.) 
Kowa£K)iit Bishop Watson. Iconoclast's state- 



ment in " The Bible, what it is," p. 89, is that it is 
idle to quote a work, tiie Pentateuch, while its au- 
thenticily is denied, and gives as an authority for 
this page 183 of Watson's "Apology for the 
Bible." As soon as I saw that statement in his 
book a month ago, though it was eleven o'clock, I 
read through Bishop Watson's Apology every 
word, so that I could put my finser upon tiie place 
where he contradicts it. Therefore it was that I 
asked Iconoclast to find me the place. (Cheers.) 
In the first place, I asked Iconoclast what differ- 
ence does Bishop Watson make between " authen- 
tic" and ** genuine ?" Bishop Watson makes this 
distinction, that the genuineness of the book is 
whether it contains the name of the writer, and 
authenticity is whether it contains the truth. Ha 
says Paine endeavours to prove the book not au- 
thentic, because there is not the proper name of the 
writer, b,ut says even if it did not bear the proper 
name of the writer, if Moses was not the author, 
still the book might be authentic, that is, true. But 
he argues for bom. He first proves — ^that is, to his 
satisfaction — ^that Moses is the author, and that the 
book is authentic. Then he goes on to shew that 
it may still be authentic, though it may not have 
the name of the author. (Iconoclast here handed 
his own copy of Watson, and asked for the pas- 
sage to be pointed out. As the editions were dif- 
ferent, this could not readily be done.) I will find 
it in his book, while he is making his next 
speech. [Mr. Grant here quoted a passage from 
his edition, in which the Bishop having enumer- 
ated the arguments upon the authenticity of the 
books of the Pentateuch, declares that the objec- 
tions against the authenticity have been answered 
to his (the Bishop's) satisfaction, and he then goes 
on to affirm strongly that these books are authentic] 
Yet Iconoclast says Bishop Watson gives up the 
autiienticity of the Pentateuch, vide page 183. He 
wants me to find it for him. I am not going to 
waste my time now. I have it "here in black and 
white for anybody to see, and that is all I care for. 
(Cheers.) So that the statement, that in Bishop 
Watson's apology, the authenticity of the books 
of Moses is given up, is a false statement. No 
such statement occurs. He discusses what is evi- 
dence of authenticity and genuineness, but he 
does not give it up as not authentic. I ask Icono- 
clast a plain question, for this has to go before the 
public in the report: — Does Bishop Watson 
argue for or against the authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch. (Iconoclast: For it.) Then how can 
you refer to his book as if he had given up that 
which his verv book was written to prove ? (Pro- 
tracted cheers.) I think that quite enough. Observe, 
then, I claim that it is a false statement about 
Bidiop Watson as well as about Hebrew. It is a 
false statement that t^e Hebrew has a plural noun 
to a plural verb in tlie verse. Now, 1 assert the 
next name, Simeon, like Reuben, is not a verb with 
Elohim for its nominative, but a noun like Reuben, 
and means " hearing," and that the word Jehovah 
is used and not the word Elohim. The Hebrew 
reads thus, " Yehovah Shama," that is, " The 
Lord hatJh heard." Therefore, I call his name 
" Shamdon," that is, an answer to my prayer 
This gentleman says Elohim is the nominative to 
a plum verb, which makes up that name, when 
the name is not a verb, and Elohim is not in tliQ 
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Verse, but Jehovah is the nominative to the verb 
Shama "heard me; nothing is plainer — ^nothing 
more certain. Therefore, nothing can be more 
infamous than for persons absolutely igno- 
rant on these matters, to be bold enough to 
reiterate such statements. I shall waste no more 
time on that, except to show that the name of 
everjr one of the patriarchs is in the same position. 
My mend said I told you that I got my Hebrew 
from the margin. You know I never told you that. 
(Cheers, and cries, " You didn't.") I told you you 
could see it in the margin-- (" Yes,") -and I told you 
that, that he might not say how can these un- 
learned people know what you are speaking about? 
I say these unlearned people can check me with 
the book in their hand and check him too, and 
shame him into the bargain. (Cheers.) The 
names of the patriarchs are given in Genesis, xxix., 
XXX. I have read them carefully in the Hebrew, 
and compared it with the English, and I will just 
give you the result. [Here Mr. Grant, referring 
to those chapters enumerating each name, shewed 
that, as might be seen by the English reader on the 
margin of our bible, every one of the names is a 
noun, and in no case but one does the word Elo- 
him occur, and that not with a plural verb, but with 
a singular, each of the other cases having Jehovah 
as the singular nominative to the singular verb, 
which verb forms the basis of the names J In every 
case the verb is not plural but singular, and so the 
infidel argument is false throughout. Iconoclast has 
given a statement of about twdve names. The state- 
ment is false as to each name, and each falsehood con- 
tains a cluster of the most amazing absurdities and 
contradictions. I shall now notice one or two 
points of his speech. He says, David was tempted 
" to number Israel, and Israel was punished for 
David's sin." The bible does not say so. The 
bible says, " The anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David to number 
Israel." So that the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel before David did number 
them. Therefore, although tiiey had no share in 
David's sin, they shared David's punishment as a 
reckoning for their own sins. As to Pharaoh, he 
says God impelled Pharaoh, and that Ihe bible says it. 
Now, God in the bible is said to do what he permits, 
and does through laws. Thus, it is said that he 
sends rain and sunshine, but he does so through 
the laws of nature. He regulates the human heart 
by leaving it to its own laws, and not interfering 
with them. This is the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, 
according to the Latin saying, " Quern deus vult 
perdere prius dementat" And so of Pharaoh ; tiie 
hardening of his heart was leaving him to his own 
punishment by the gi^ual growth of his own 
wickedness. Thirteen times the phrase occurs that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart. Pharaoh har- 
dened his own heart, and the other use of the word 
" hardened** is to be interpreted in consistency 
with this. This is his argument against the 
bible, and the omission of one side of such 
a case shows that those who use it do not 
want to instruct, but to deceive, (Cheers.) He 
says of Amalek, that the unborn children were 
punished for their fathers' offences. They were 
punished for their own offences, for the words of 
the bible are that Saul was sent to destroy " those 
ffiimeTB, th^ Amal^Mtes." All these statements were 



made by Mr. Barker at Halifax, and were an^ 
swered there. (Laughter and cheers.) He says I 
denied that the universe was created in six days, 
and therefore do not believe in Sunday. He knows 
that is a plain falsehood. I said that God made 
the world in six days, but that he had created it 
before. (Iconoclast : " Hear, hear," and cheers.) 
If he does not know that, I respect his understand- 
ing less than ever ; if he does, I don't respect his 
honesty. He may give up which he likes. (Cheers 
and laughter.) As to the Hebrew quoted by Vol- 
ney, to prove that the writers of G^esis behoved 
in many gods, there is no trace of it. Have 
not the infidels one wise man among them 
to save these writers from irretrievable disgrace ? 
Another instance of ignorance respecting a prono- 
minal affix is where he fixes one mat does not ex- 
ist. He does not see them where they are, but he 
finds them when they are not there. He has 
quoted the word properly, but does not understand 
it, and argues from it in a way which shows his 
utter ignorance of all language. It is at page 28 
where he ventures to find faiQt with our transla- 
tors for having taken a liberty with the original. 
He says the name for tent has a feminine 
termination, and therefore should be trans- 
lated "her tent," instead of his tent, as in 
the bible. Had Iconoclast taken farewell of 
his understanding when he wrote this? He 
says, because the word has a feminine termination, 
it must mean " her" tent. Therefore every word, 
having a feminine termination, must mean 
something belonging to a lady. Take the 
word musa. It is the feminine word for song ; 
therefore it means *'her song." Is not this silly ? 
So l^en, ReXf which is masculine, means ''his" 
king, and Regina, which is feminine, means " her'* 
queen. Is not that nonsense? (Hisses.) I am glad 
our friends are amazed at this mass of ignorance. 
A person could not better show that he never 
learned a lai^uage than by making such a state- 
ment. (Cheers.) In another case, page 50, he 
shows that he does not understand the beginning 
any more than he does the ends of words. He 
takes a preposition to be part of a name. The 
word beth, which answers to our " by," he has put 
into a name, (BalsTiadai,) just as if speaking of a 
speech made by Iconoclast, we were to speak of it 
as a speech made by Byiconoclast. He has put the 
Hebrew word beth into &e name El- Shaddai, making 
it Balshadai; and he shall be called BaUhadai 
for ever. (Protracted cheers.) I can only spare 
another word on his Hebrew, and that is in 
reference to his points. He declares that the 
Jews could not pronounce the word Jehovah 
because they had not points. (Iconoclast : Hear, 
hear.) You say, " Hear, hear." You say the 
reason they could not pronounce it was, that, 
without points, it is unpronounceable ; and there- 
fore when they came to the word Jehovah, they 
said Adonai. Points mean vowels : so they 
could not pronounce the name because they had 
no vowels. But if they could not pronounce 
Jehovah without vowels, how could they pro- 
nounce Adonai or any other Hebrew word? (Loud 
laughter.) Why, he does not understand that. 
(Laughter.) Then I suppose, without vowels, we 
cannot pronounce a name. Does he not know that 
we pronounce naw^s befoiQ W9 tUQW ftnythiog 
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eididr of vowels 'or consondntd^wlikh come 
the first, words or letters? Does a child speak 
1)7 letters or the month, learning from its 
mother its mother's tongae? Yet he said they 
conld not pronounce until they got letters; 
that is, no child can speak untu it can read. 
Why, only a child would say so. (Cheers.) Is 
this man demented ? Has he no Mends to look 
after him ? (Exultant imitation from a person in 
the galleiy of the crowing of a cock, followed by 
cries of " Turn him out.' ) Is Iconoclast wholly 
out of his mind ? He had better return and make 
it up with the pastor of whom he speaks, and 
whom he abuses in his absence, a statement re- 
jecting whom I do not believe until I have seen 
tne pastor and heard about it. (Hooting and 
cheers.) I suppose it is a virtue to disbelieve the 
bible, and a sin to disbelieve Iconoclast. You are 
free-thinkers ; so am I ; and I have as much right 
to believe in the honesty of a clergyman of the 
Church of England as in the honesty of a man 
who has hidden his name. (Cheers.) This tale 
of his blighted youth is the same pitiful tale that 
Holyoake came with. These gentlemen all come 
with a pitiful tale which is to win sympathy, in- 
stead of honestly carrying out an argument. If 
lie had mentioned the pastor's name before, I could 
have written to him. But coming forward without 
a name to slander a man who has a name, I don't 
believe the man without the name, but the man 
with the name. (Cheers.) Iconoclast states in 
page 51 of his book in a passage from Taylor, 
that the nearest way to pronounce the letters 
for Jehovah (in consequence of not having points,) 
is by the act of vomiting. (Iconoclast : " Hear, 
hear.")^ Iconoclast says, " Hear, hear." My an- 
swer is, that on this platform and in his book, 
Iconoclast is vomiting rorth the ignorance cast up 
by Taylor, Paine, Voltaire, and Company, licked up 
by Bal Shaddai, and brought here to exercise us in 
the third efibrt at digesting this 

"Badia indigesUqiie moles." 
Now, I am happy to feed Bal Shaddai again with 
it, by the aid of tiiat long-handled ladle which we 
are recommended to use when supping, with Mr. 
Holyoake's particular friend, his " own q»ecial cor- 
respondent" and acknowledged father, who himself 
enjoys the fim, as we play Bal Shaddai with his 
pet children. So much for this Bal Shaddai He- 
brew, which any gipsy girl in her tent would be 
ashamed of. (Loud cheers.) 

ICONOCLAST— -(protracted cheers.) Friends: 
I trust those over whom my voice may exercise 
any influence will leave the Christians to dis- 
grace themselves alone, and not also disgrace them- 
selves. (Hear, hear, and a voice " Balshadi.") 
Those who utter that name, if they believe that 
even a portion of it is used to express the attribute 
of their God, should shew respect for the Deity 
whom they profess to believe. (Question.) You 
should call question when my friend addresses me 
by the great name of Jehovah. Those who lightiy 
use that name should remember the commandment, 
" He that taketh my name in vain," &c. But my 
friend, while bringing these things upon otiiers, 
shews such utter contempt of them tdmself, he 
thinks they are matters to be hght and gay upon. 
(Interruption.) I will wait (Cries of " Order," 
1* Qq od," &o.) ^ 



The CHAIRMAN : It la impossible to continue 
the meeting if you will make this disturbance. 
There are some young men at the &ir side in the 
gallery who have created a great deal of disturb- 
ance, and I believe they have come for nothing else. 
{A female voice, " There's one here crowing.") 
There's also a young girl there very prominent. 
(Cries of " Put them out," &c.) 

ICONOCLAST : If our friends cannot conduct 
themselves properly in a debate of this kind, I 
shall know what is due to my own dignity, and 
shall not proceed until there is silence. (A voice : 

"It's your own side," and interruption.) Mr. 

GRANT : I hope our friends will be quiet and hear 

botii sides ICONOCLAST: My friend said 

it is absolutely infamous to assert boldly as to the 
Hebrew that of which I know nothing. (Mr. 
Grant : Hear, hear.) By his own words I will try 
him. By one divine, I will judge him and try how 
much he knows of this Hebrew, which he tsdks so 
loudly of to an audience which has not an oppor- 
tunity of judging whichof us isright or wrong, and 
whicn I doubt very much whether he would submit 
in the same bold manner before even the professor 
of Hebrew of whom he has spoken. (Mr. Grant : 
Yes, I should.) He tells you that the word of the four 
letters, yod, he, vau, he, Yeue, is a singular noun. 
Parkhurst, in his Hebrew grammar, teUs us that 
it is a word which is formed from the verb" to be," 
and expresses a pluraliiy of persons. Parkhurst, 
who was a divine of some standing, and I think 
quite as profound a Hebraist as my friend, also 
shows that that which my friend says has nothing 
to do with a verb, the word " Reuben," is compounded 
of two verbs. He also shows that the word 
" Simeon," which my friend also says has nothing 
to do with a verb, is compounded of two verbs. 
And if my friend, instead of thrusting m tiiese 
matters for want of better argument, and en- 
deavouring to found a party cry upon tiiat which 
he knows real English logic will not draw from 
you, — ^if instead of this he would deal with it 
in a way that a critical man may judge, it would 
be more honest and more calculated to con- 
vince me. I have before me the books of Bel- 
lamy, Parkhurst, and Newman, and I am baund to 
say that several of the matters urged by my friend 
are positively contradicted by these authorities. But 
you are to judge between us, myself relying upon 
these authors, and my friend relying upon his. 
Admitting that we have both quoted truly, which 
shall have the preference — ^the one^or the other? 
We both of us know very littie about it. (Ironical 
laughter.) We both of us are young scholars at 
it. (Renewed laughter.) If you refer to some 
previous discussions of my friend's, I think you 
wiU find that they do not show him to have been 
quite so &st in showing off a knowledge of Hebrew 
which perhaps he did not then possess. (Cheers.) 
But with regard to our truth. I am charged with 
fiEdsehood, and that by a man who in my absence 
told you that my Hebrew quotations from the Old 
Testament, and my Greek quotations from the 
New Testament, were equally false. (Mr. Grant : 
Hear, hear.) Here is the whole of my bookthat has 
been issued, and I challenge him to show a single 
quotation from tiie Greek of the New Testament 
Tiiere is not one to Which his remark can apply. 

Yet h« Wb^ ^4 that Wmi layback laUieioaa 
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who tdks about tnUhl (Cbeen.) Bb tdd jou 
Hut I wifl rexy wickedly &lnfyiag plaia &cU 
Imown to the most dementety Hebrew ediolar. It 
is ^nite dear that we disa^iree about worde. Maav 
wnters allege that the words Alehim and Jehovah 
aare interchangeable, but there is as much disagree- 
ment about tliat as there is as to the meaning of each 
or either of the words. Some argue that Jehovah 
means a Unity of the Deity, others that it means a 
Txinity ; some denythatitmeansmore than one Gk>d ; 
some argue that Alehim is a plural noun; others 
say that it is a singular noun; and some 
actually deny that either of tiie words are nouns 
at all. And yet my friend tells you that this is a 
matter to be comprehended by the simplest scholar 
in the rudiments of Hebrew. (Mr. Grant : Hear, 
hear.) He made that statement either knowing it 
to be false and wishing to deceive you, or knowing 
noiiiing about it. (Cheers.) With regard to 
David, my fiiemi says that the bible does not say 
that Israel was punished for David's sin, but that 
God's anger was kindled against Israel, and 
therefore he tempted David to number the 
Israelites. It appears to me, then, that this man 
has so poor an opinion of his Deity that he con- 
siders it necessary that his Deity should invent a 
crime for David as an excuse for punishing Israel. 
Either the argument means that or nothing. He 
says that David was punished with his people. 
\^en and where? When he committed the 
robberies and murders of his early life, when 
he was teUina fedsehoods, betraying ihose who 
gave him sheJter; when, traitor-like, he volun- 
teered to march against his own countrymen; 
when robbing a soldier who was fighting for 
him of his dearest treasure, his wife, — (cheers) 
— and then plottinc the man's deati^; when he 
was on his death-bed, charging his son to 
bring the grey hairs of other men to the flrave 
with blood ; — ^when was this man of untru&, of 
murder, who was neither a good father nor son, 
nor citizen, nor king, — ^when was he punished for 
his sin ? The peop& were killed for it, but how 
was he punished ? As to Pharaoh, my friend says 
that Pharaoh hardened his own heart. But we 
find that in sending Moses, God said to him, " I 
wiU harden Pharaoh's heart;" and surely that 
must govern all that follows. Yet this man ad- 
mits, by striving to wriggle out of it, that it would 
be wrong for God to harden a man's heart. As to 
the Amalekites, he says the children were punished 
for their own sins. Gk)d declared war against 
them before they were bom, saying, " I will have 
war with Amalek from generation to generation." 
What sins could the unborn have committed ? You 
lauj^h at this. Sir ; I am sorry you have the heart 
to laugh at it. (Cheers. " That wiU do, young ' 
man, go into him.") My Mend says that God 
tbreknows the sins, and therefore is just in fore- 
ordaining the punishment. Why fore-ordain 
the sin at all ? You have been told that I 
wilfully misrepresented the sense about Noah's 
tent, Init I have something here that will modify 
your strong and Christian-like assertions. Park- 
hurst says that Noah was uncovered, or rolled him- 
self in the midst, not of his tent as translated. If 
J refer to tiie Hebrew ^frammar, I find that the 
Jetteng Aleph, He, Lamed, mean tent, and that the 
^^^^w M0 iff i^ pofft&K, orfyminine tennioation of a 



noun. I stated nothing more than that, and stated 
that consectly. A$ to what my friend said about 
Bishop Watson s book, tho^e of you who have had 
my book, know — tliose who liave not> should read 
it, before they deny — that I did not say tliat 
Bishop Watson denies the authenticity of the Peu- 
tateudi. I said it was idle to quote a book of whioh 
the authenticity was denied, and I referred to Wat- 
son for the marks of authenticily and gen^in£^ess, 
and for the argument llxereon. I did not pretei^d that 
Watson denied the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
because we all kuow that he was one of the strong- 
est writers upon it I quoted him only to show 
what he considered evideuice of a genuine and 
authentic book. (Cheers.) With regard to what 
my friend has said about rex and regma — his king 
anid her queen — I am afraid my friend don't know 
Latin as well as Hebrew. (Laughter.) May be 
some of you kuow Latin ; therefore it is unneces- 
sary for me to try you in it (Laughter.) He says 
that if my mode is correct, the worn " rex ," would 
be ** his king," and '"regina" " her queen." This is 
absurd and not analogous. I tell you that in many 
words in many languages the termination governs 
the noun, and enables us to tell whether it should bo 
his article, or lier article. My friend knows this wall, 
but he is endeavouring to deceive you, whilst he is 
displaying what ho attributed to me, his perfect 
ignorance on theological subjects. (Laughter.) I 
am sorry we have to use this language to one ano- 
ther. (Laughter.) If you think it fitting language 
for a discussion of this kind, I am sorry you have 
been so ill-instructed by those who should have 
taught you better. (Cheers and a cnr, " Stand at 
ease.") I appeal to the chair...The CHAIRMAN : 
If that young man cannot behave, he had better 
walk out. (" Turn him out," and " It's one of their 

own lot" Mr. Dodworth: It's false.) 

ICONOCLAST : Let us try and conduct this dis- 
cussion quietiy, feeling that however we mav dis- 
agree one Avitli another, we have at least eacn suf- 
ficient confidence in our own integrity, honesty, 
cause, and pui'pose, that we can afford to hear one 
another out. My friend has gone on with his attack 
upon my work to argue that several passages are 
unfeir and illogical. He argues that several passages 
which are used ought not to be, and in nis pro- 
gramme refers to p. 61 of my book, of which he says I 
make an imfeir and illogical use. Paragraph one 
and two of that page is upon the 31st of Numbers. 
(A pause, and a voice, "You've got the wrong 
book.") Yes ; it is Exodus xxxL, 15 : — " Six dayis 
may work bo done ; but in the seventh is the Sab- 
bam of rest, holy to tlie Lord ; whosoever doeth 
any work in the Sabbath-day, he shall surely be 

Eut to death." Upon that I say, " This verse must 
ave since become a dead letter, an obsolete statute 
which God does not enforce in the present age. But 
if this verse is a dead letter, how much more of the 
bible is affected in the same manner ? Who is to 
tell which enactments may be safely disobeyed, 
and which carry with them tiiie terrible jpenalty." 
Now my friend says tliat it is an absui'd idea flie 
relation of Judaism to mankind ; that this applied 
to the Jews, but does not apply to us. Now we are 
told that part of this book appfies only to the Jews ; 
let us know how much of it^ that we may ^^^j^ ^^ ^t 
once, anid not burthen ourselves with it. (Cheers.) 
If this vexBe oiAy a^^lie^ to the Jews, why shoula 
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way otker part of the samd chapter apply to us ? 
If no part ai the same chapter applies to us, why 
should any of the book? If no part of that bocJk 
applies* to us, why should any part of the bil^ ? 
I ask my Mend for an answer to that. (Cheers.) 
He tells you God did not create the heavens and the 
earth in six days, but made them. (Mr. Grant: 
Hear, hear.) He drew a distinction — a distinction 
which is perfectly convincing. (Laughter.) Now, 
I don't know. (" No, you don't.") Those who 
know so extremely much had far better have 
enlightened our Mend and not have allowed him 
to have betrayed himself into this statement, with 
which I am ai)out to deal ; because I think he will 
find it a most damning one when he thinks over it. 
'* God made, but did not create !" He rested and 
was refreshed after his work, and do you mean to 
tell me that your omnipotent and all-powerful 
Deity dealing with existent matter, tired himself out 
in six days with changing the forms of that matter? 
(Hisses.) That is what he says, not what I say. 
(Cheers.) That is the argument of your champio^, 
not mine. (Cheers and hisses.) He says that 
matter was existing in a chaotic state, and that 
God in six days only modified the form of this 
matter. That is his argument, and if you accept 
it as good biblical Chnstianity, you are nearer 
Iree-thought than I was thinking of. (Interrup- 
tion.... The Chairmaji insisted on silence.) There 
are some passages which my Mend has on 
his programme which I shaJl not deal with 
until I see whether he brings them forward 
or not. The question to-night is, that I am 
unfair, illogical, and unlearned. Whether I am 
un&ir or not will be best judged by giving you 
a short acquaintance with my book itself. I am com- 
menting in my book upon the bible, a book which 
claims to be a revelation from God, and which de- 
mands from me an implicit faith, or in defeiult 
threatens me with terrible punishment. I am about 
to give you my idea of that bible, as obtained from 
reading it. If incorrect, my Mend can answer, 
and I trust you will not interrupt until I have 
done. My notion of the book is, that in the be- 
ginning God is stated to have created matter out 
of nothing; that he finishes his creation in six 
days; that he makes man and woman; places 
them in a garden, giving them a command not to 
eat of the Miit of a certain tree ; that he places 
that tree there that they may eat of it while it was 
within his power not to place that tree there at all ; 
that he makes a serpent to tempt them while it was 
in his power not to make that serpent at all ; be- 
cause, as the book says, " I, the Lord make peace 
and create evil. I, the Lord, do all these thmgs." 
For this sin, he curses not only the first man and 
woman, but the ground, and sends that cursed 
ground as an inheritance to posterity, who had no 
part in Adam's original sin, if it be one. I find that 
Adam has children; that those children quarrel 
about this very God ; that one quarrels with the 
other from a misconception of what is a proper 
sacrifice to be paid to God ; that in sacrificing to a 
God of love, murder is committed ; that one flees 
from the presence of the omnipresent ; that the earth 
begins to be peopled, and that the people are wicked ; 
that these people made by God, for whom God 
framed the condition in which they hved, are con- 
denrnod by hiqa to atremeadous punishment ^rbkbi 



swept all away with a slight exception. A^^ain, 
dia world became peopled as b«fi>re; tiiaybmlt a 
mighty tower which was to reach up to heaven, there 
bein^ then remarkable fiicilities for travelling from 
contment to continent, so that all people were col- 
lected from different countries into one plain, £>r 
the purpose of building this tower. The heavens 
must have been different in those times from what 
they are now ; for the Lord, ascertaining upon in- 
quiry what he did not believe at first, came down 
tor the purpose of stopping them from complet- 
ing their work, and he did this by confounding 
their tongues, fearing they might overcome na- 
tural laws, and carry out their design. Then 
God, who we are told is no respecter of persons, 
makes choice of one people and promises them a 
land flowing with milk and honey, and that at the 
expense of all the nations of the world. He tells 
Abraham, to whom he made the original promise, 
to put fidth in him, and Abraham hears what he 
a&jSf but does not put faith in him, but relies on 
his own intelligence and wit to protect him. I 
next refer to the history of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and the patriarchs, which gives us ternble ex- 
amples of licentiousness, crusty, and evil. From 
this stock have descended the Jews — God's chosen 
people. God having chosen this people, and 
sworn specially to aid them, allows Ihem to be- 
come captives in a strange land and to be trod- 
den down for several generations. He then takes 
them out of this hmd, and leads them to the 
land of Canaan, which was already peo^ 
pled with the Canaanites, whom he but^ 
chers, because they already inhabited a land 
which they could not help inhabiting, and which 
God had permitted them to be bom into. I find 
these Israelites had judges, some of whom were 
good and some bad. They then had kings, who 
without exception, being God's anointed, were terri- 
ble monsters, and a curse to society. I find that these 
kings, who were so bad, ruled the Jews for a long 
time, with different success ; that God who had 
sworn to preserve the throne of David for ever, 
allowed it to fedl away; that after a long time, 
when the Jewish nation had suffered many indig< 
nities, that nation which he had sworn to protect 
against all indignities, and which he himself let 
fiJl into sin, after taking it under his own special 
guardianship — ^that then he allows his own Son to 
come among them and be injcamate for the purpose 
redeenung men from the punishment for sin they 
had not committed. By this we understand that 
God — a God of love, of mercy, and justice, is so 
just as to condemn man for a sin in which he had 
no part ; so merciful that he wiQ not forgive man 
for a sin he had not committed until sacrifice has 
been offered up ; so just that he sends his own Son 
who himself was not liable to punishment and who 
could not suffer death, to be punished, and die in 
man's stead. This is my criticism of the bible. 
I have given text and verse as I go on. I have 
endeavoured to do it to the best of my ability, and 
I ask you why if this was so bad, how could four 
little sides of note paper, partially filled, contain all 
the holes you have been able to pick out of it up 
to the present moment ? Out of these what have 
we been dealing with ? Why, Hebrew, which «^« 
dently neither of ua >3J[^^t9^sb5^^s*-— ^:^4'|^^ 
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verbs tlio oik&t calk notms, find when wd refer 
to authorities, we find perhaps they countenance 
neither. I trust if the English version is not re- 
liable, my Mend will tell us so, that we mav know 
what we are dealing with. I trust that when he 
next attempts Hebrew, he will consult his He- 
brew professor still further, and obtain such in- 
formation as shall not betray him into making 
such statements as to say that a man is 
absolutely infamous because he disagrees with 
him in the interpretation of a dead language. I 
find other men agree with me as to the use 
and meaning of several of those Hebrew words. 
I now quote from Bellamy. " Moses says, Deut. 
xxvii. 8, And thou shalt write upon the stones all 
the words of this law plainly. But if the vowels 
be not attended to, it would not be possible to 
understand the law. For example, Shin, mem, 
vau, are ahemo, his name ; but the same consonants 
with a change of the vowel make shin, mem, vau, 
i.e. ahommou, astonished, Jer. i. 12, quoph, daleth, 
shin, Kodesh, holy; but by a variation of the 
vowels the same consonants signify unclean, see 
Dut. xxiii. 17. Kaph, beth, daleth, i.e. Kaheed, means 
honour. Gen, xx. 12 ; but the same consonants by 
a change of vowel, mean * grievous,* Gren. xx. 10 ; 
* slow,' Exodus iv. 10 ; * laden,* Isa. i. 4 ; * heavy,' 
Exod. xvii. 12; 'glory,' Nah. ii. 9. Beth, redi, 
kaph, i.e. Bareehe, bless, Deut. xxiii. 11 ; Beth, resh, 
kape, i.e. bereJce, the knee, Isa. xlv. 32 ; Beth, shin, 
re^, i.e. bisar, tidings, Jer. xx. 15 ; the same conso- 
nant, with a change of vowel, mean^^^; Gen. ii. 
21, &c. Nun, cheth, shin, i.e. Naachash, the ser- 
pent, Gen. ch. iii. 1 ; we find it means also " a 
snake, A hippopotamus, fornication, a chain, & pair 
of fetters, a piece of brass, a piece of steel, and a 
conjurer," And yet this man pretends to call ano- 
ther absolutely infamous because he does not agree 
with him in his peculiar conception of particular 
words, about which men disagree and write 
volumes. He tells you tiiat the word Jehovah is 
compounded of four letters — ^yod, he, vau, he — and 
that it is pronounceable. I tell him that the Jews 
themselves say that it is not pronounceable, and they 
don't pretend to pronounce it. I challenge him on 
that. I ask him to go to any of the synagogues of 
the Jews, and ask what they all say of mose four 
letters. I ask any of you to try to pronounce them 
as he put them. As I put them, the letter ** yod" 
is similiar to y or i, and is pronounced like the 
French i, or ee in English, before a consonant ; 
and like the letter y before a vowel. The letter " he" 
is named '' he," and pronounced as e in where or 
there. The letter " vau" ansv^ers to the letter " u." 
pronounced double o ; or as the French ou ; or be- 
fore a vowel, something similar to the letter w. 
Pronunciation, if you attempt it, would be some- 
thing like this. (Here the speaker gave forth a 
curious guttural sound, which it is impossible to 
represent in words, but resembling the action of 
the bronchial organs in throwing off phlegm.) 
Therefore, continued the speaker, he has been 
saying that which he either knows not to be 
true, or has been showing his ignorance when 
he said that it was pronoimceable. ("Time.") 
When the chairman calls time, it will be soon 
enough. Remember, I make no boast of my 
wonderfdl learning. I did not tell you I was 
the only infidel before whom all clergy-axidacity 



stood abashed. I did not assume to be the cham- 
pion of all England, and to hold the belt against 
all comers. I assumed to be an humble enquirer, 
searching for truth, and did not pretend to be able 
to deal with all parts — ^the grave and tiie gay — ^tiie 
harlequin, clown, and pantaloon. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) I wanted to deal with this as a 
serious subject, affecting our eternal salvation, and 
I say that every man who cannot deal with it in 
that way is as much an unbeliever as myself, or 
he would not attempt to slur it over. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. B. GRANT— (Loud cheers)— This is 
the book firom which I get all I say, the Hebrew 
bible. The book Iconoclast goes to is the Lexi- 
con, and he is so ignorant of the subject as not 
even to know what the Lexicon tells him. This 
man comes and quotes Hebrew, and assumes to be 
a commentator, yet he has been driven to acknow- 
ledge he does not understand it. He plainly 
said, "We do not," which means he does not. 
(Hear, hear.) That was what I wanted to 
prove, because you know / do. (Loud cheer- 
ing and confusion) — and so does every body 
else that knows me. I knew he did not, and he 
has confessed it. Then I say he has no right to 
write and speak about Hebrew for ignorant per- 
sons, when he admits he does not know it. I did 
not say any man was infamous for differing from 
me on the meaning of a Hebrew word. But 
I say the man is infamous who pretends 
to teach the people about the bible, and writes 
about Hebrew, while he does not know a word 
about it. (Loud cheers.) I should be ashamed to 
look any man in the face after such an acknow- 
ledgment. He has written a book about what 
he does not understand, dealing with learning 
of which he is avowedly ignorant, and I say I 
would rather lose my ri^ht hand than be re- 
duced to such a hunuliatmg position. (Cheers 
and outcries.) I say I would rather lose my 
right hand than stand to have it proved against 
me and confessed by me, that I had been writ- 
ing a book on a subject beyond my powers and 
knowledge, for the man who thus stsmds before the 
people as a commentator on the bible is a proved 
quack and impostor. (Loud cheers and hisses.) I 
want nothing more. I do not care to prove 
any more. I wanted to prove this gentieman's in- 
competency for what he had undertaken, and he 
has confessed it. I am obliged to him for it. 
(Laughter and cheers.) He says that Parkhurst 
says J ehovah means the past, the present, and the 
future, and therefore there are three. Nothing can 
be more absurd, especially when he wants to prove 
that the word is not Jehovah but Elohim, and that 
the verb is plural, whereas it is singular. He is 
wrong in every single thing, and if he were manly, 
he would give up writing on the bible. (Cheers 
and hooting.) I told you at the begioning I did 
not care much about to-night, for I had cleared the 
ground, for no person has come within sight of my 
arguments. (Iconoclast: "Hear, hear.") He 
cannot touch them. He has spent half of lus time 
in abusing me, for abuse I have not gven him. 
But there is a good report. (Uproar. " The Chair- 
man ought to stop this as he did the other side.") 
The CHAIRMAN : I don't want your impu- 
dence to show me my duiy Mr. GRANT: My 

object was to prove his incompetency, npt for tto 
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sake of humiliating him, Hiough he is humiliated 
— (uproar) — and so are you, for you are proved — 
(Continued uproar.) I will begin it again. So are 
you — (Uproar.) Stop a bit. So are you hmnili- 
ated, for you are proved by me and confessed by 
him to be blind followers of a blind leader. (Hoot- 
ing and cheers.) He talked about Noah and the 
tent. (Uproar. Iconoclast begged his Mends not 
80 to disgrace themselves) — and referred to Park- 
hurst, who does not say what he said. Parkhurst 
does not say that, because tent is a feminine noun, 
it belongs to a lady. " He" is the termination of a 
feminine noun, but that does not make it mean " her" 
tent. He talks about the disputed authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, and says " vide Watson," as if Wat- 
son disputed it. Tliis is a Jesuitical and false state- 
ment, implying that Wateon supports his views. 
What could any one suj^ose but that Watson is 
his authority for disputing the authenticity, and 
yet Watson wrote expressly to maintain it ! This 
IS a fedsehood, and a wilfcQ one. (Cheers.) You 
will lightly understand all he says if you turn 
it upside down, for then it will be right side up. 
He wants to know what part of the bible belongs 
to the Jews ? The short answer is, Judaism. 
" The law came by Moses, but grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ ;" and now we are no longer imder 
the law which was a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ — ^no longer babes like them, but grown 
men. As if Iconoclast was fated to slip every time 
he lifts his foot, he again talks about " made" and 
" created." He attempted to show that I was mis- 
taken in saying that God did not '' create," but 
" made" the heavens and tlie earth in six days, 
and I thought he might have discovered in our 
English version a passage which I by chance had 
overlooked, wherein the word " create" is applied 
to the six days' work. Instead of this, he said that 
God would not have been so tired tf he had not 
" created," but only " made" the heavens and the 
earth in six days. And so he produces nothing 
to the purpose, but makes this very foolish 
observation. (Cheers.) He says if we are of 
this opinion about creation, we are near free 
thought. We are free thinkers, and you are 
free from tiiinking. (Loud cheers.) He says, 
go into a Hebrew synagogue and ask them to 
pronounce Jehovah. Does he know why they do 
not? (Iconoclast: Because they cannot.) I say 
they can pronounce the word as well as any other; 
but they do not pronounce it because they consider 
it the sacred name, and when it occurs they read 
Adonai instead; so reverential are they to that 
God whom it is this gentieman's occupation to 
blaspheme. (Cheers.) Then he talks about un- 
born children and the war with Amalek. They 
were condemned, he says, before they sinned ; but 
God knew what sins they would commit. (Icono- 
clast : Hear, hear.) And were they to be killed 
before they were bom ? (Laughter.) They were 
born and they sinned, and they were punished for 
their sin. The question I want to ask Iconoclast 
is this — Having settied about the Hebrew, which 
he does not undei-stand, I ask where he finds 
that God was liable to heat and cold, as he 
says in page 74 of his book ? He will perhaps 
defend this by quoting, " God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day," as if God would 
not go in the cool of the day to meet Adam, 



who was liable to heat and cold. (Hear, hear.) 
Here is another specimen of his contradictions. 
He says that the name Israel, mentioned in the 
33rd chap., was not given till the 35th chap. But 
if he wUl turn to me 32nd chap., he will find it 
there. Then, about Jacob's ladder, he represents 
it as necessary to enable God to get up to neaven. 
Let him read the passage, and he wQl find that 
God is not represented as going up and down the 
ladder, but as standing at tiie top ; and this was a 
dream. He must have been dreaming to have 
written thus, and he must find a better ladder than 
Jacob's to get out of the mess. Then, upon a 
passage in Leviticus, he says " God spake these 
words and added no more, and that yet God did 
add a deal more." But this refers to what God 
said when the people were so terrified that they 
exclaimed, ** Let not God speak to us lest we die." 
And then God no more spoke to them in that way, 
but by Moses. One word as to what is 
required for an enlightened estimate of the bible, 
and of the divine character and will as re- 
presented tiierein. Taking the bible's own repre- 
sentation, which is what this centieman has to 
examine, the God of the bible is tne Gk)d of nature, 
the creator of all. Are there not some things occur- 
ring in nature analogous to what is regarded as un- 
just and cruel, when recorded in the scriptures ? 
Are there not many things intricate? Is there 
anything of which we have a perfect understand- 
ing ? Mr. Iconoclast has enqmredin his commen- 
tary (p. 60) — " Can anything be more puerile than 
to imagine the God of the universe giving" certain 
" particulars," " directions," " for some insignificant 
puny creatures crawling on the outside of a Utile 
planet caMed the earth T But if the Creator, 
whom we esteem " our father," is so lofty and un- 
just, that it is absurd to imagine his stooping to 
regulate man's actions, is it any less absurd for 
this " puny creature crawling" Jon the top of a plat- 
form, to elevate himself into the condemning judge, 
and simunon the Almighty as a criminal, on me 
sround that his word records judgmente and suf- 
ferings, the like of which occur before our eyes ? 
If then our insignificance, the weakness of our 
understanding, should make us pause in humility 
before we condemn God as unjust and revengeful, 
on account of some darker passages of his provi- 
dence, are we any more justified in laying aside 
this modesty, when the same passages are recorded 
in the bible with many moral considerations which 
are not expressed in nature ? These gentiemen, 
however, are true to thdr object, thou^ " incon- 
stant" in their method of attaining it. When the 
attempt is to prove that we are fatherless, and 
without a judge to take account of our actions, 
man is " a puny creature, crawling on the outside 
of a littie planet ;" but when a juo^e is wanted for 
God's alleged offences, this puny creature starts up 
into judicial msjesty, and lays his measuring line 
across the universe to test the deviations of the 
Creator from the path of rectitude. It would be 
forgetfnlness of this " inconstancy" to speak of 
modesty and humility ; and I beg Iconoclast's par- 
don for mentioning tiiem in his presence. But if 
the nature of the subject, the assumed character of 
the being who is summoned to the bar of the infi- 
del "judge and jury club," be set aside, as no 
ground fox such examiners to hesitate before bring- 
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ing in a vdidiet of miiliy, iherd is at kast (meothflir 
Utile obetaole in a literary point of viefw. Regard- 
ing the bible as a book recording in a condensed 
fonn facts of andent history, we should at least 
oonaider how fax it {urofesses to record all the rea- 
sons which justified distant events ; how fax we 
are acquainted with the facts of the case ; how far 
we have marked the style and difficulties of the 
book ; comprehended its genend purpose ; the re- 
lation of those parts which we condemn to the 
system as a whole ; and, finally, what explanations 
have already been afforded by the suggestions of 
wisdom and the researches of learning. For a 
school-boy to criticise Homer before he could spell 
him, would be reckoned a feat of precocity; for a 
half-learned man to find difficulties which scholiasts 
and commentators had cleared up, would be con- 
sidered the natural boldness of ignorance. But 
when it comes to be a question of reli- 
gion — of Gk>d's relation to man; when, on 
a subject of such infinite importance, men 
object and argue as if no answers had erer been 
giren; give lectures and write oonmientaries, 
utterly ignoring all the lijBfht that enquiry has 
thrown on difficulties, and mtroduoing their own 
naked presumption and bold assertions, as the 
guidance for their unsuspecting followers; this is 
priestcraft in the most infemious form. But if to 
ignoring and omitting the light that others have 
thrown on the passages whi(£ these men darken, 
they also add ih.e ffUsifieatum of the writers who 
have defended the bible, the offence is still more 
culpable. What should we say, for instance, of a 
writer (Iconoclast, page 89,) who says, respecting 
the Pentateuch, " It is idle to quote a work while 
its authenticity is denied. ( Vide Watson's Ajxology 
for the Bible, pi^e 183") ? Any one reading tins 
would naturally think Ihat Watson's Apology, so 
specifically referred to—*' vide Watson's Apolo^, 
page 183" — did deny or abandon the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, which is proved to be fedse. 
If tliese men can neither state their own proposi- 
tions sensibly^ nor judge of nature modestly, nor 
examine the bible hberaUy, nor give answers to 
difficulties honestly, nor refer to writers truthfully, 
— how are they prepared either intellectually or 
morally to treat the bible in an intelligent and 
candid mimncr, or to (rlaim the attention, respect, 
and faith of enlightened men? (Loud and pro- 
longed cheering.) 

ICONOCLAST— (Cheers :)— My friend says 
that I do not nndei-stand Hebrew, and that I have 
admitted it. In this he has wilfully and know- 
ingly pcrrcrted my statement. I told you I did 
not understand wluch was the correct meaning of 
the Hebrew, when different men attached differ- 
ent meanings to the same word, and cannot set- 
tle which is the right one. It is more honest of 
me to say this tiian for him to profess to imder- 
stand a language of which, as is confessed by 
the best schohu^, the meaning of many words 
is very doubtful and that of some is irretrievably 
lost. My friend has not ansrwered my question as 
to tiie Gibeonitcs, though I especially called his 
attenti(m to it, nor has he given one of the many 
passages from the Ghreek, which he says I have 
fiilsely represented. (Hear, hear.) As he calls 
me a jrouiby and says he is a clergyman, ar- 
nved at jeara of discretian, be should know better 



than to make statements in my absence whiob hb 
cannot support in my presence. In reference to 
tiie passage firom Bishop Watson, he has done his 
best to misrepresent me. Iconoclast again quoted 
the passage in reference to Watson, and said, I 
deny that any one with this book in his hand could 
come to the conclusion that I refer to Watson as 
denying the authenticity of the Pentateuch. He 
admits that He is tlie feminine termination of nouns. 
I say tiien that the word cannot mean " his tent,'* 
and that the translators have taken a slight liberty, 
and translated " his tent" what can only mean 
'\her tent." (Laughter.) He has asked me to teU 
you where I found that the Deity was liable to heat 
and cold, but he himself has supplied the answer. 
He quotes the passage about the Lord Gk)d walldng 
in the garden in the cool of the day. Does he mean 
to say that it was only tiie voice that was walking, 
or are we to suppose tiiat God chose the portion of 
the day that was most comfortable to Adam when 
he was about to pronounce upon him a bitter curse, 
and sentence hiunanity to damnation? (HesTy 
hear.) Referring to the 47th page of " The Bible: 
what it is,"— (" What's the price of it ?" " Do yon 
want any brushes ?" Laughter,) — I did not intro- 
duce the advertisement of my book. It was my 
friend who did so, and this taunt of yours is mean 
and despicable. (Cheers.) He proceeded to quote 
" I have shown, first, that in the authorised ver- 
sion the book claims our attention under false pre- 
tences, that, in fact, it is not, and in tiio original 
does not claim to bo, the work of Moses ; many 
passages he could not have written, of the rest, 
some passages are c\identiy taken from different 
manuscripts, and badly joined or fitted in, so as to 
make up the text as we have it, forming, in many 
cases, a twice or even a thrice-told tale, as in the 
accoimts of the creation, of the flood, the adventures 
of Abraham's wife, and of Jacob's wife, Ac. Se- 
cond, that it is impossible the book can be a reve- 
lation from God, because it ccmtains passages in 
relation to Deity which are in themselves ridicu- 
lously absurd, because it speaks of more gods than 
one, treating some a^ superior and some as inferior 
gods, because it degrades the Deity to the level of 
man, making >iiTTn grieve and repent, and become 
subject to the same passions, and feelings as man, 
liable to heat and cold, Ac, because it treats of the 
i Deity as a finite being, occupying a small portion of 
space, travelling from one piBtrt of the eartii to ano- 
ther, going up to heaven and coming therefirom with 
tiie aid of a ladder." (" Oh, oh !" Lauffhter.) He 
may say it is a dream, but the book is full of dreams, 
and if we reject the dreams we reject great part of 
it. (Laughter and cheers.) He went on to read — 
" because it relates that God has, or sometimes as- 
sumes, a finite, substantial shape, which a man 
may lay hold of and wrestie 'with ; because it pic- 
tures God as favouring, without apparent reason, 
some men in preference to others, and, in veiy 
many instances, choosing as the objects of his 
divine favour the worst possible characters [as in 
the preference of the cunning and deceitful Jacob, 
who was rewarded, to the honest and manly Esau, 
who was shut out of the promised land,] rewarding 
fraud and knavery with lands flowing with milk and 
honey, and discouraging and discountemincing vir- 
tuous conduct either by leaving it unnoticed, or by 
y depriving tSive xmioitunate virtuous man of some 
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benefit to which he appeared to be entitled; be- 
cause it represents a just and Almighty God allow- 
I ing the happiness of his own creatures to be de- 
^ itroyed by one of the animals he had created, and 
[ then cursing the tempted man and woman for being 
^ firadl enough to fall at the first temptation, when, in 
fact, he (God) was the cause of that very frailty ; 
because it represents the same Deity pledging his 
oath to a promise which he either never intended to 
perform, or which he did not possess the ability 
to perform, or which he afterwards wilfully broke." 
You tell me that part of the book is Judaism and 
part Christianity, then why do you not separate 
the parts, showing what belongs to the Jews 
and what to us? Why do you evade a ques- 
tion you have not the courage to meet? (Cheers 
and hooting.) My fiiend has told you that I 
have been humiliated. Indeed I have. (Hear, 
hear.) I have been terribly humiliated to have 
to use my intelligence — ('* Oh, oh," and cheers) — 
against the puny wit — (uproar) — of a man — (con- 
tmued uproar, in which the Chairman called for 
order.) I have indeed been humiliated in using 
my intelligence against the puny wit of a man who has 
so Kttle respect for the Deity he professes to believe 
in, that he can take one of his appellations and 
apply it to me. If he has any belief in it at all, 
which I very much doubt — (uproar) — ^for I cannot 
believe that a man who has any reverence for the 
Eternal, would have failed to deal with the question 
broadly and honestly as he should do. (Renewed 
uproar.) I cannot believe that a man who has 
any veneration for the Eternal, the Infinite, the Om- 
nipotent, would make a jest of one of his attributes. 
If I believed in him, I should feel bound to use all 
my powers to convince every man, woman, and 
child, feeling that I was endeavouring to lead men 
to eternal happiness instead of misery. My friend 
has said that I stand abashed ; do I look abashed ? 
I regret the turn this debate has taken, but did I 
not begin by dealing with the matter in hand while 
my fnend travelled out of it ? (Loud cries of 
" No," and " Yes. ") He was the first to intro- 
duce personalities. (" No, no," and " Yes, you have 
done nothing else.") (The Chainnan complained 
of the uproar caused by three or four lads.) I 
trust that, as the report is published by Mr. 
Leader, for the correctness of which my friend has 
vouched, you will read it. It shews he was the first to 
introduce personalities, to speak of pulpit cant, and 
to fly in the face of his own bible. I think his 
friends will be Httle satisfied with the justice he has 
done their cause. (Cheers and outcries.) I can- 
not believe you have much confidence in the ar- 
mour of your friend, when every time I aim a shaft 
at him you interpose your segis to preserve 



him from a wound. (Cheers and confasion.) Those 
who think it of little use to clash thought with 
thought may derive little benefit from this dis- 
cussion, and those who are guilty of disturbance 
to prevent my speech only disgrace themselves, 
and show that they have left themselves in 
the hands of their priests, and do not think 
for themselves. (Uproar.) I leave the mat- 
ter with you, telling you that I, against whom 
charges have been so unfairly made, against whom 
epithets have been so disgracefully used, to whom 
Mr. Grant wrote in a way that no gentleman 
should write to another, and when I wrote to 
him in the most courteous style — (" Question") — 
he had not the good sense to reply in the same 
manner. I have endeavoured to answer to the 
best of my ability. I trust the effect of the debate 
may have been to arouse fresh thought within you. 
If I am wrong, I care not how soon it is shown to 
me, for I am striving for the truth. However much 
we may disagree, however foolish we may think 
one another, I trust we shall have helped to force 
one another onward. and upward, and that we shall 
only have one wish to make one another as happy 
and wise as we can. (Loud and continued cheers.) 
Iconoclast again rose and said he had a duty to per- 
form which he had done before, to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, but on tiiis occasion he 
wished to make an addition to it. He begged to 
include the reporters, who had very faithnuly re- 
corded what they had said. (Cheers.) 

Mr. GRANT said he had very great pleasure in 
seconding the motion in both its parts. It was a 
great advantage to have a clear and complete re- 
port brought out immediately after the debate. He 
believed the reports in the newspapers had been 
fairer than he had seen elsewhere, considering the 
short space they could devote to such mat- 
ters, and he might say he was very glad they 
could both agree as to the full report, tiiat it was a 
fair version of the views of bofli. He hoped it 
would be read carefully. He understood that it 
would be issued as a pamphlet, so that they might 
have it in a convenient and permanent form* He 
hoped they would read it carefully a good many 
times over, and then they would the better under- 
stand the matter. He believed tlie discussion would 
do more good than any other ^vitli which he had 
ever had to do. It was mth very great pleasure 
he could say they both agreed in the report — 
(Iconoclast : Hear, hear) — so that botli sides ac- 
knowledged it as a fair representation of what had 
been said. He thought the terms of the debate 
might be received as model terms. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the resoljition, which was 
carried by acclamation. 
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